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An apprehension that the application of the principles of 
criticism to the New Testament and the multiplication of va- 
rious Readings, would unsettle the sacred Text, and thus 
prove injurious to religion, has at different periods been 
very generally entertained. When Dr. Mill’s edition of 
the New Testament with 30,000 various readings was pub- 
lished it produced the greatest alarm ; and Dr. Whitby was 
so impressed with the conviction of the dangerous tenden- 
cy of such collections,that he published a laborious exami- 
nation of the work of Dr. Mill and endeavoured not only 
to support the received text in every particular, but to 
evince the danger of submitting the sacred volume to such 
a rigid process of critical correction. As might be expec- 
ted, the enemies of religion availed themselves of this ap- 
prehension, and made the uncertainty of the Text one 
ground of their attack upon the Scriptures, Collins in his 
Discourse on FreeT hinking,among various other objections 
urges this with much force. Dr. Richard Bentley, whose 
character is so distinguished as a classical scholar, publish- 
ed a reply to this Discourse under the name of *Phileleuthe- 
rus Lipsiensis.’’ It professes to be the communication of a 
scholar at Leipzig to a friend in England which will ac- 
count for the mode of expression so often visible even in 
the following extract. The portion of the work which is 
here printed, is that in which the author considers the ob- 
jection derived from the number of Readings and answers 
the arguments urged by Whitby against Dr. Mill. 
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EXTRACT FROM 
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Yes! but poor Dr. Mixx has still more to answer for : 
and meets with a sorry recompence for his long labour of 
thirty years. For if we are to believe not only this wise 
author, but a wiser doctor of your own, he was* labouring 
all that while, to prove the text of the Scripture preca- 
rious ; having scraped together such an immense collection 
of Various Readings, as amount in the whole, by a late au- 
thor’s computation, to above thirty thousand, Now this is 
a matter of some consequence, and will well deserve a few 
reflections. 

I am forced to confess with grief, that several well-mean- 
ing priests, of greater zeal than knowledge, have often by 
their own false alarms and panic both frighted others of 
their own side, and given advantage to their enemies. 
What an uproar once was there, as if all were ruined and 
undone, when Capellus wrote one book against the anti- 
quity of the Hebrew points, and another for various Lec- 
tions in the Hebrew text itself? And yet time and expe- 
rience has cured them of those imaginary fears: and the 
great author in his grave has now that honour universally, 
which the few only of his own age paid him, when alive. 

The case is and will be the same with your learned coun- 
try man Dr. Mritx; whose friendship (while I staid at Ox- 
ford) and memory will beever dear tome. For what isit, 
that your WuiTByvus so inveighs and exclaims at? The 


* Page 88. 
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doctor’s labours, says he, make the whole text precarious ; 
and expose both the reformation to the papists, and religion 
itself to the Atheists. God forbid ! we will still hepe bet- 
ter things. For surely those Varions Readings existed be- 
fore in the severa! Exemplars ; Dr. Mill did not make and 
coin them, he only exhibited them to our view. If reli- 
gion therefore was true before, though such Various Read- 
ings were in being ; it will be as true, and consequently 
as safe still, though every body sces them. Depend on 
it ; no truth, no matter of fact fairly laid open, can ever 
subvert true religion. 

The 30,000 Various Lections are allowed then and con- 
fessed : and, if more copies yet are collated, the sum will 
still amount higher. And what is the Inference from this? 
why, one Gregory, here quoted infers* that no profane au- 
thor whatever has suffered so much by the hand of time, 
as the New Testament has done. Now if this shall be 
found utterly false ; and if the Scriptural text has no more 
variations than what must necessarily have happened from 
the nature of things, and what are common and in equal 
proportion in all classics whatever ; I hope this panic will 
be removed, and the text be thought as firm as before. 

If there had been but one Manuscript of the Greek Tes- 
tament at the restoration of learning about two centuries 
ago ; then we had no various readings at all. And would 
the text be in a better condition then, than now we have 
$0,000? So far from that, that in the best single copy ex- 
tant we should have had hundreds of faults, and some omis- 
sions irreparable. Besides that the suspicions of fraud and 
foul play would have been increased immensely. 

It is good therefore, you will allow, to have more an- 
ehors than one; and another MS. to join with the first 
would give more authority, as well as security. Now 
chuse that second where you will, there shall be a thou- 


* Page 88. 
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sand variations from the first; and yet half or more of 
the faults shall still remain in them both. 

A third therefore, and so a fourth, and still on, are desi- 
rable ; that by a joint and mutual help all the faults may 
be mended : some copy preserving the true reading in 
one place, and some in another. And yet the more copies 
you call to assistance, the more do the Various Readings 
multiply upon you: every copy having ,its peculiar slips, 
though in a principal passage or two it do singular service. 
And this isa fact, not only in the New Testament, but 
in all ancient books whatever. 

It is a geod providence and a great blessing, that so 
many Manuscripts of the New Testament are still among 
us; some procured from Egypt, others from Asia, others 
found in the Western Churches. For the very distances 
of places as well as Numbers of the books demonstrate, 
that there could be no collusion, no altering nor interpola- 
ting one copy by another, nor all by any of them. 

In profane authors (as they are called)whereof one MS. 
only had the luck to be preserved,as Velleius Paterculus 
among the Latias, and Hesychius among the Greeks ; 
the faults of the scribes are found so numerous, and the 
defects so beyond all redress; that notwithstanding the 
pains of the learnedest and acutest critics for two whole 
centuries, those books still are and are like to continue a 
mere heap of errors. On the contrary, where the copies 
of any author are numerous, though the Various Readings 
always increase in proportion ; there the text, by an ac- 
curate Collation of them made by skilful and judicious 
hands, is ever the more correct, and comes nearer to the 
true words of the author. 

Were the very originals of ancient buoks still in being, 
those alone would supercede the use of all other copies; 
but since that was impossible from the nature of things, 
Since time and casualties must consume and devour all ; 
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the subsidiary help is from the various transcripts conveyed 
down to us, when examined and compared together. 

Terence is now in one of the best conditions of any of 
the classic writers; the oldest and best copy of him is now 
in the Vatican Library, which comes nearest to the poet’s 
own hand: but even that has hundreds of errors, most of 
which may be mended out of other exemplars, that are 
otherwise more recent and of inferior value. I myself 
have collated several ; and do affirm that I have seen 20,- 
000 Various Lections in that little author, not near so big 
as the whole New Testament: and am morally sure, that 
if half the number of Manuscripts were collated for Terence, 
with that niceness and minuteness which has been used in 
twice as many for the New Testament, the number of the 
variations would amount to above 50,000. 

In the Manuscripts of the New Testament the variations 
have been noted with a religious, not to say superstitious 
exactness. Every difference, in spelling, in the smallest 
particle or article of speech in the very order or colloca- 
tion of words without real change, has been studiously re- 
gistred. Nor has the text only been ransacked, but all the 
Ancient Versions, the Latin Vulgate, Italic, Syriac, AEthi- 
opic, Arabic, Coptic, Armenian, Gothic, and Saxon; nor 
these only, but all the dispersed citations of the Greek and 
Latin Fathers in a course of 500 years. What wonder 
then, if with all this scrupulous search in every hole and 
corner, the Varieties rise to 36,000 ? when in all Ancient 
Books of the same bulk, whereof the MSS. are numerous, 
the variations are as many or more ; and yet no versions to 
swell the reckoning. ; 

The editors of profane authors do not use to trouble their 
readers, or risk their own reputation, by an useless list of 
every small slip committed by a lazy or ignorant scribe. 
‘What is thought commendable in an edition of Scripture, 
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and has the name of fairness and fidelity, would in them be 
deemed impertinent and trifling. Hence the reader not 
versed in ancient MSS. is deceived into an opinion, that 
there were no more variations in the copies, than what the 
editor has communicated. Whereas, if the like scrupu- 
lousness was observed in registring the smallest changes in 
profane authors, as is allowed, nay required in sacred ; the 
now formidable number of 30,000 would appear a very 
trifle. 

It is manifest that books in verse are not near so obnox- 
ious to variations as those in prose: the transcriber, if he is 
not wholly ignorant and stupid, being guided by the meas- 
ures, and hindered from such alterations, as do not fall in 
with the laws of numbers. And yet even in poets the va- 
riations are so very many as can hardly be conceived with- 


out use and experience. In the late edition of Tibulus by 


the learned Mr. Broukhuise you have a register of Various 
Lections in the close of that book ; where you may see at 
the first view that they are as many as the lines. The 
same is visible in Plautus set out by Pareus. I myself, 
during my travels have had the opportunity to examine se- 
veral MSS. of the poet Manilius ; and can assure you that 
the variations I have met with are twice as many as all the 
lines of the book. Our discourser here has quoted nine 
verses out of it, p. 151: in which, though one of the easi- 
est places, I can show him 14. Various Lections. Add 
likewise, that the MSS. here used were few in comparison : 
and then do you imagine, what the Lections would amount 
to, if ten times as many (the case of Dr. Mill) were accurate- 
ly examined. And yet in these and all cther books, the 
text is not made more precarious on that account, but more 
certain and authentic. So that if 1 may advise you, when 
you hear more of this Scarecrow of 30,000, be neither as- 
tonished at the sum, nor in any pain for the text. 

It is plain to me, that your learned Whitbyus, in his in- 
vective against my dead friend, was suddenly surprised 
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with a panic; and under his deep concern for the text, did 
not reflect at all what that word really means. The pre- 
sent text was first settled almost 200 years ago out of seve- 
ral MSS.by Robert Stephens, a Printer and Bookseller at 
Paris: whose beautiful and (generally speaking) accurate 
edition has been ever since counted the Standard, and fol- 
lowed by all the rest. Now this specific text in your Doc- 
tor’s notion, seems taken for the sacred original in every 
word and syllable ; and if the conceit is but spread and 
propagated, within a few years that Printer’s Infalibility 
will be as zealously maintained as an Evangelist’s or Apos- 
tle’s. 

Dr. Mirt, were he alive, would confess to your Doctor, 
that this text, fixed by a Printer is sometimes by the Va- 
rious Readings rendered uncertain, nay is proved certainly 
wrong. But then he would subjoin, that the real text of 
the Sacred writer does not now (since the originals have 
been so long lost) lie in any single MS. or edition, but is 
dispersed in them all. It is competently exact indeed, 
even in the worst MS. now extant: nor is one Article of 
faith or moral precept either perverted or lost in them; 
chuse as awkwardly as you can, chuse the worst by design, 
out of the whole lump of Readings. But the lesser Mat- 
ters of Diction, and among several synonymous expres- 
sions, the very words of the writer must be found out by 
the same industry and sagacity that is used in other books ; 
must not be risked upon the credit of any particular MS. 
or edition, but be sought, acknowledged and challenged, 
wherever they are met with. 

Stephens followed what he found in the king of France’s 
copies, Acts. xxvil. 14. "Aveuwos Tugwyixis, & xaAdusvos EY- 
POKAYAQN: and he is followed by your translators, There 
arose against it a tempestious wind, called EvRocLYDON. 
This reading perhaps your learned doctor would not have 
now be made precarious : but if that printer had the use of 
your Alexandrian MS, which exhibits here EYPAKYAQN ; 
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it is very likely he would have given it the preference in 
his'text: and then the Doctor upon his own principle must 
have stickled for this. 

The wind Euroclydon was never heard of but here : it 
is compounded of evgos and xAdduv, the wind and the wa- 
ves ; and it seems plain a priori from the disparity of those 
two ideas, that they could not be joined in one compound : 
nor is there any other example of the like composition. 

But EvgaxiAwv, or as the vulgar Latin here has it, Euroa- 
quilo (approved by Grotius and others) is so apposite to 
the context, and to all the circumstances of the place ; that 
it may fairly challenge admittance, as the word of St. Luke. 
It is true, according to Vitruvius, Seneca, and Pliny, who 
make Eurus to blow from the winter solstice, and Aquilo 
between the summer solstice and the North point; there 
can be no such wind nor word as Euroaquilo : because the 
Solanus or Apheliotes from the cardinal point of East 
comes between them. But Eurus is here to be taken, as 
Gellius, II. 22, and the Latin poets use it, for the middle 
/Equinoctial east, the same as Solanus: and then in the 
table of the 12 winds according to the ancients, between 
the two cardinal winds Septentrio and Eurus, there are 
two at stated distances Aquilo and Kosmiag. ‘The Latins had 
no known name for Koixias : Qem ab Oriente Solstitiali ex- 
citatum Greci Kamiav vocant ; apud nos sine nomine est, 
says Seneca, Nat. Quest. V. 16. Kasias therefore blowing 
between Aquilo and Eurus, the Roman Seamen (for want 
of a specific word) might express the same wind by the 
compound name Euroaquilo ; in the same analogy as the 
Greeks call Edgive7@ the middle wind between Eurus and 
Notus; and as you say now South East and North East. 
Since therefore we have now found, that Euroaquilo was 
the Roman Mariner’s word for the Greek Kaimias; there 
will soon appear a just reason why St. Luke calls it avey.@ 
Tupwwxig, a tempestuous wind, Vorticosus, a whirlivg wind; 
for that is the peculiar character of Koxiog in those cli- 
C 
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mates ; a3 appears from several Authors and from that 
known Proverbial verse, 


‘ ,. . ‘ . e . ‘ , 
“EAxav Ep’ aurov ws »v Kamas vEpn. 


So that with submission I think our Luther’s and the Dan- 
ish Version have done more right than your English to 
the Sacred Text, by translating it Norp-ost, North Fast : 
though accordiig to the present compass divided into 32, 
Euroaquilo answers nearest to Ost Norp Ost, East North 
East: which is the very wind that would directly drive 
the ship from Crete to the African Syrtis, according to 
the pilots fears, in the 17th verse. 

The Alexandrian copy then, though it has vastly in- 
creased the number cf Readings, as you see in your Poly- 
glott and Dr. Mill’s Edition, has been of excellent use 
here ; and so in many other places: retrieving to us the 
true original, where other cepies failed. And what dam- 
age if all the other copies of near the same antiquity, 
which Mr. Montfauleon has discovered and Dr. Mill ne- 
ver saw, were sometime collated as exactly, and all the 
varieties published ; let the thousands grow never so 
many ? 

When the doctor is so alarmed at the vast sum of 30,000, 
he seems to take it for granted, that within that number 
the very original is every where found ; and the only 
complaint is, that true are so blended with false, that they 
can hardly be discovered. If that were the only difficulty, 
some abler heads than ours would soon find a remedy : 
in the mean time I can assure him, that if that be the case, 
the New Testament has suffered less injury by the hand 
of time than any profane author; there being not one 
antient book besides it in the world, that with all the help 
of Various Lections (be they 50,000 if you will) does not 
stand in further want of emendation by true criticism : nor 
is there one good edition of any that has not inserted into 
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the text (though every reader knows it not) what no man- 
uscript vouches. 

It is plain indeed, that if emendations are true they 
must have once been in some manuscripts ; at least in the 
author’s original: but it does not follow, that becapse no 
manuscript now exhibits them, none more antient ever 
did. Slips and errors (while the art of Printing was un- 
known) grew presently and apace ; even while the author 
was alive. Martial tells us himself, how one of his ad- 
mirers was so curious, that he sent a copy of his Poems 
which he had bought to be* emended by his own hand. 
And we certainly know from Gellius,t that even so early 
as Hadrian’s time and before, the common copies of Virgil 
had several mistakes 

Not frightened therefore with the present 30,000, I for 
my part, and (as I believe) many others would not lament, 
if out of the old manuscripts yet untouched i0,000 more 
were faithfully collected: some of which without question 
would render the Text more beautiful, just and exact ; 
though of no consequence to the main of religion, nay 
perhaps wholly synonymous in the view of common read- 
ers, and quite insensible in any modern version. 

If all those remaining manuscripts were diligently peru- 
sed, perhaps one might find in some or one of them a new 
various lection in 1 Tim. vi. 3. Ei sig éregodidacxare, % wa 
TIPOSEPXETAI vyiaivacs Aoyas Tos +8 xugis jus Ings Xess, 
For though the sense of Igoc¢gyelas is so fixed by the adja- 
cent words that no version has mistaken it, consents not 
to, acquiesces not in, the wholesome words of our Saviour; 
yet the propriety does not appear in the original, no ex- 
ample of that phrase having yet been given. If some 
Manuscript then should have it IIgoo¢yelos or Igodiyelou, 
cleaves and adheres to the wholesome words; who has 
yeason to be angry at that variation? But I should sooner 


* Martial vii. 10. + Gellius i, 21, ix. 14, 
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expect to find IIPOZEXEI ; because agoséxew Adyou, to give 
heed, attend, observe, listen, obey, isa known phrase, 
as well in sacred as in profane authors. So 2 Peter i. 19, 
cL royw xorue, mpocdyovless Prov. i. 24, "Egérewov Aoyss 5 8” 
mootéryele. Jer. vi. 19, Toss Aoyos ws 8’ reoderxov. So in other 
places of the LX X. IL gotex ew pncés, PHUAT, VOU, EVTOACUS. So 
to the same effect, Acts vill. 6, rgodéyew tos Asyouevos. XVI. 
14, ros AaAspevos. Heb. i. 1, ros dxsodeos. Tit. i. 14, wo- 
os. And lastly it is joined with the same word érsgodida- 
axarew, 1 Tim. i. 4. Ma éregodidacxarew, wynde TLPOZEXEIN 
pibois 4 yeveoAoyious. If a search therefore was made in the 
Manuscripts abroad, and this Lection should chance to be 
found there, what detriment would it bring either to the 
authority or beauty of the text ? 

In the Epistle of Jude, ver. 1S, the general sense is 
clear and palpable ; mockers in the last time, xara rds éav- 
Taw geridupiag wopevomsvor twv dgsfcwv, Who walk after their own 
ungodly lusts. But if one of those Manuscripts instead of 
dosSsmv should exhibit AZEATEIQN, lascivious, wanton, 
filthy lusts: as those two words are joined, 1 Pet. iv. 3, 
mEemopeuusvas aceryeius, eoribumiass, Who walked in lascivious- 
ness and lusts; and 2 Pet. ii. 18, ev émbwuious cupxdc, 
dgsdycious, the lusts of the flesh and wantunness ; though the 
sense of both may perhaps be equivalent, yet it is not no- 
thing, to add a justness and propriety of expression. 

Once more; in a passage of St. James v. 6, where, af- 
ter he had denounced wrath and judgment against the rich 
and proud, he thus concludes, Kalediméoule, ipovevears rov di- 
xoov" xx aviviadcelou iuw, ye have condemned and killed the 
just: he doth not resist you : if instead of OYK some Ma- 
nuscript, by the change of some letter should represent 
OK2, which in the ancient books is always so abreviated 
for O Kigs@ the Lord ; some persons would not be sorry, 
if what has hitherto appeared to all interpreters abrupt, in- 
coherent and forced, should with so slight a change be 
made pertinent and proper: The Lorp resists, opposes, sets 
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himself against you. For so St. James speaks before, iv. 
6, and St. Pet. 1 Ep. v. 5, out of Prov. ii. 34. O OE- 
OX inegnpavos dvilaccslau, God opposeth the proud. And 
then the connexion is apt and just in the following verse; 
Maxgoduuncals OLN, Be patient therefore, brethren, unto 
the coming rs KY of the Lord ; exactly as St Peter’s is in 
the place already cited: For God resisteth the proud; hum- 
ble yourselves therefore under the mighty hand of God. 

But to return to our discourser, and to close up this 
long remark ; it is fact undeniable, that the sacred books 
have suffered no more alterations than common and .-classic 
authors ; it has been the common sense of men of letters, 
that numbers of manuscripts do not make a text precari- 
ous, but are useful, nay necessary to its establishment and 
certainty. And as Scaliger, Casaubon, Heinsius, &c. 
when they designed to publish a correct edition of an au- 
thor first laboured to procure all the manuscripts they 
could hear of, as the only means that promised laudable 
success: so Stephanus, Junius, Curcellaeus, Walton, Fell, 
and Mill proceeded in the same method. All these, ex- 
cept Stephens, the Printer, were Christian Priests: and 
what, pray, were they doing with all this pains and la- 
bour? Why, according to our wise author, they were 
confounding their own scheme. Very magisterial and 
decisive! And yet the comfort is, that in his courteous 
distribution of all mankind into knaves and fools, he can 
neither accuse the clergy here as playing their priestcraft ; 
nor, without involving with them the most learned of the 
layety, turn them over to his second row of crack-brained 
and idiots. 

The result of the whole is, that either a posteriori all 
antient books, as well as the sacred, must now be laid 
aside as uncertain and precarious; or else to say a priori, 
that all the transcripts of sacred books should have been 
privileged against the common fate, and exempted from 
all slips and errors whatever. Which of these our writer 
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and his new sect will close with, I cannot foresee : there is 
in each of them such a gust of the paradox and perverse, 
that they equally suit with a modern Free Thinker’s pa- 
late: and therefore I shall here bestow a short reflection 
on both. 

If all the old authors are abandoned by him, there is 
one compendious answer to this discourse of Free Think- 
ing. For what becomes of his boasted passages out of 
Cicero, Plutarch, and his long list of antient Free Think- 
ers, if the text of each is precarious? Those passages, as 
they came from the author’s hands, might be for supersti- 
tion, which are now cited against it. Thus our writer 
will be found Felo de se; unless the coroner to save his 
effects favours him with his own titles of fool and mad- 
man. 

But I have too much value for the antients to play boo- 
ty about their works and monuments, for the sake of a 
short answer to a fool according to his folly. All those 
passages, and all the rest of their remains are sufficiently 
pure and genuine, to make us sure of the writer’s design. 
If a corrupt line or dubious reading chances to intervene, 
it does not darken the whole context, nor make an au- 
thor’s opinion or his purpose precarious. ‘Terence, for 
instance, has as many variations as any book whatever, 
in proportion to its bulk ; and yet with all its interpola- 
tions, Omissions, additions, or glosses (chuse the worst of 
them on purpose) you cannot deface the contrivance and 
plot of one play; no not of one single scene; but its 
sense, design, and subserviency to the last issue and con- 
clusion, shall be visible and plain through all the mist of 
various lections. And so it is with the sacred text ; make 
your 30,000 as many more, if numbers of copies can ever 
reach that sum: all the better to a knowing and serious 
reader, who is thereby more riehly furnished to select 
what he sees genuine. But even put them into the hands 
of a knave or a fool; and yet with the most sinistrous and 
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absurd choice he shall not extinguish the light of any one 
chapter; nor so disguise Christianity but that every fea- 
ture of it will still be the same. 

And this has already prevented the last shift and objec- 
tion; that sacred books at least, books imposed upon the 
world as divine laws and revelations, should have been 
exempted from the injuries of time, and secured from the 
least change. For what need of that perpetual miracle, 
if with all the present changes the whole Scripture is per- 
fect and sufficient to all the great ends and purposes of its 
first writing ? What a scheme would these men make? 
What worthy rules would they prescribe to providence ? 
That in millions of copies transcribed in so many ages 
and nations, all the notaries and writers, who made it their 
trade and livelyhood, should be infallible and impeccable? 
That their pens should spontaneously write true, or be 
supernaturally guided ; though the scribes were nodding 
or dreaming? Would not this exceed all the miracles of 
both Old and New Testament? And pray, to what 
great use or design? To give satisfaction to a few 
obstinate and untractable wretches; to those who are 
not convinced by Moses and the Prophets, but want one 
from the dead to come and convert them. Such men mis- 
take the methods of providence, and the very fundament- 
als of religion: which draws its yotaries by the cords of 
a man, by rational, ingenuous, and moral motives ; not by 
conviction mathematical ; not by new evidence miracu- 
lous, to silence every doubt aud whim that impiety and 
folly can suggest. And yet all this would have no eflect 
upon such spirits and dispositions: if they now believe 
not Christ and his Apostles, neither would they believe if 
their own schemes were complied with. 

But Dr. Mri is not yet dismissed: for he has discovered 
& passage very little known before ;* with which this au- 


* Page 90. 
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thor hopes, not to do any good, but a great deal of mis- 
chief. But why, I pray, discovered ? And why very little 
known? Has not the passage been twice printed in Victor 
above a hundred years? Anda third time above half a 
hundred ? And over and over in Isidorus’s Chronicon ? 
We will allow it was very little known to this author and 
his sect before: but let them not measure all others by 
their own narrow and partial inquiries. 

Nay, but even father Simon,* who has laboured so much 
to prove the uncertainty of the Text of Scripture, did not 
light on this passage. Our writer has found out, you see, 
father Simon’s covered design; a true piece of Popish 
priesteraft, to confound the Reformation by labouring to 
prove the Sacred Text precarious: and this avowed ene- 
my to all priests and Priestcraft concurs openly with that 
papist in his pious intention. Now what shall we say or 
think of this conduct? you that live upon the spot, pray 
inquire into the men. Was not one of the heads of them 
a papist, in the time of your late king James? Such a sto- 
ry goes here at Leipsic: and really a stranger would be 
tempted to think that popery rather than Atheism is the 
secret Cabbala of this new sect. For why such zeal for 
bare Atheism, if nothing more was behind the scene? 
there is no principle, no spur in mere Atheism, to make any 
man actasthey do. They confess that the modern* Free- 
thinkers are sure to be hated by 999 out of 21000. Why 
then must this universal hatred be voluntarily iucurred by 
an Atheist? why must he expose himself by his talking 
and printing ? to do himself good? the very coutrary : for 
if your Priests were really such as this writer has describ- 
ed them, his very life would not be worth a month’s pur- 
chase. Or to do others good? nothing less: for what 
harm in his scheme if men ‘ive and die Christians ? he 
cannot tell them they will be damned for it after death : 


* Pag. 90. t Pag. 120. 
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he can only aim, if men live not wickedly enough already, 
to invite and encourage them to live worse. A mighty 
friend this to himself and to human society. 

But take now a mixture of Popery into the scheme of 
this new sect, and all their odd steps may be accounted for. 
It is most certain in fact,that to propagate Atheismin Pro- 
testant countries has been a method prescribed and made 
use of by Popish emissaries. For they do no evil by it in 
their notion; the men that would have been damned for 
Heresy, are no worse damned for Atheism: but the good 
+ of the thing lies open to full view ; when infidelity and an 

indifference to all religion (and some there must and ever 
will be) must needs pave a plain way for the return of Po- 
pery ; while zealand flame are all on one side, and cold- 
ness and mere ice on the other. Let these authors look to 
it then; and let your government look to them. They may 
take their option of one of their own epithets ; if Pop- 
ery is the drift of their sect, (as they really serve its inter- 


































“ ests) they may claim the favour to be placed among the de- 
i signing and artificial knaves ; but if naked Atheism is all 
: they aim at, they are certainly turned over without benefit 


of clergy to the crazy, crack-brained and idiots. 
And now for the passage in Victor’s Chronicon with our 
# author’s faithful translation :— 

Messatuia V.C. Coss. Constantinopoli, jubente Anasta- 
sio Imperatore, Sancta Evangelia, tamquam ab _ idiotis 
Evangelistis composita, reprehenduntur et emendantur. 

| In the consulship of MrssALia, at the command of 
3 the Emperor Anastasius, the Holy Gospels, as written 
by Idiot Evangelists, are corrected and amended. 

Our writer introduces this passage with a triumphant 


| remark ; that it was done in the 6th century, and record- 
i. ed by one who flourished in that very age. Now this is 
a to possess the unwary reader that Victor reports this mat- 


ter, as within his own knowledge and memory. But 
Messalla was Consul in the West, A. D. 506; and this 
D 
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little Chronicon of a dozen pages, which might be written 
in as shorta time as my letter here, ends A. D. 566. So 
that this might be nothing but a hear-say about a business 
supposed to be done three score years before. 

Ab Idiotis Evangelistis, by Idiot Evangelists, says our 
author ; who, if he is sincere in this version, proves him- 
self a very Idiot in the Greek and Latin acceptation of 
that word. “Idiarys, Idiota, illiteratus, indoctus, rudis. 
See Du Fresne in his Glossaries; who takes notice, that 
Idiota, for an Idiot or natural fool, is peculiar to your En- 
glish law; for which he cites Rastal. Did Victor there- 
fore mean Idiot Evangelists in your English sense? No: 
but illiterate, unlearned. What then must we think of 
our author for his scandalous translation here? Whether 
imputation will he chuse to lie under; that he knew the 
meaning of Victor, or that he knew it not? 

As for the fact itself, a general alteration of the four 
Gospels in the 6th century ;* though I[ have no high opin- 
ion of our author’s penetration, I dare venture to say, he 
himself does not believe it. Dr. Mizti has taught him 
better ; whose words he has honestly suppressed here, he 
that makes it one article against your clergy, their stifling 
of passages, and mangling of books.t It is as certain, 
says the doctor, as certain can be, that no such altered 
gospels were ever made public. What tumults, what tra- 
gedies would they have raised? They would have cost 
that hated Emperor his crown and his life. The fact 
would have been spoken of and detested by all the Histori- 
ans, and not to be found only (as it is : for Isidore profes- 
ses to take it from Victor) in one blind passage of a puny 
Chronicle. t 

Add to these reasons of my dead friend; that we have 
plain demonstration no such altered Gospels obtained in 
the world: as this writer would insinuate. For we have 
the fathers of four whole centuries before that time, both 


* Pac. 90. t Pag. 95, 96. t Milli Proleg. p. 98. 
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in the Greek and Latin church ; among all whom there is 
scarce a verse in the New Testament uncited: the agree- 
ment of which with the MSS. yet extant does fully evince, 
that the copies continued the same after Anastasius’s time 
as before. Add the intire commentaries of Austin, Jerom, 
Chrysostom, Cyrill, Theodoret and More, ail dead before 
the 6th century commenced: and yet their Text is the 
same as now ; and their explications so confirm and fixed, 
that That could not be altered in their books (as is suppos- 
ed in the naked Scripture) without making the commen- 
taries anew. Add again the Latin Italic.and Jerom’s Ver- 
sions; add others in the East, all before the date of this 
pretended general alteration ; and he must be a mere Idiot 
indeed, that can believe that story 3 when he sees all those 
antecedent books so exactly agree with the subsequent. 

That this general alteration is a mere dream and chime- 
ra, may be known even a priori by any man of common 
sense. For if the thing was really effected, and the very 
Bibles of Victor and Isidore (with all the rest) were so 
altered and corrupted beyond retrieve; what could those 
men mean to transmit that fact to posterity ? Or what co- 
pyer would not have stifled those passages in them both ? 
Suppose, in our Free Thinker’s scheme, that all the world 
at that time were knaves and fools enough to comply with 
it: yet surely they would not have told it us; they would 
not have branded themselves to all ages; not so have 
abused the Evangelists, whom they looked upon as inspir- 
ed ; not rooted up and destroyed that religion, which this 
very pretended fact designed to recommend. 

Our modest writer, who affirms of himself that he must 
be one of the most understanding and virtuous men alive, * 
has given no good instance of either in his management 
of this passage: for he has left out a principal word, both 
in his Latin and English, and which Mitt as well as Vic- 
tor layed before his eyes, that will clear up this whole af- 


* Pag. 120. 
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fair. Constantinopoli, at Constantinople, says Victor, the 
Gospels were amended. Was this a general alteration ? 
Did this involve the whole Christian world? Would 
Theodoric, then reigning in the West, have submit- 
ted to this order of Anastasius; a weak and unpopular 
Prince, that was scarce obeyed by his own guards? But 
the story itself pretends to no more, than the city of the 
Emperor’s residence : and if our author did not see this, 
where was his understanding ? If he did, and stifled the 
word by design, where was his virtue? 

You see the matter dwindles to nothing ; even allow- 
ing the whole fact in Victor’s meaning to be true. But 
I can never believe so wicked and senseless a thought, of 
that Emperor or any Christian whatever. He was hated 
indecd universally, for adhering to heretics, and for his 
ill conduct in civil government: and so any story was 
entertained with joy, that would make him still more odi- 
ous, and blacken his character. But I faney I can give 
you a clear account of the occasion and rise of this scan- 
dal out of Liberatus, the deacon, of the same age and coun- 
try with Victor, in the 19th Chapter of his Breviarium. 

Hoc tempore Macedonius Constantinopolitanus Episco- 
pus ab Imperatore Anastasio dicitur expulsus, tamquam 
Evangelia falsasset, et maxime illud Apostoli dictum, 
qui apparuit in carne, justificatus est in Spiritu. Hune 
culm immutasse, ubi habet OX, id est qui, monosyllabum 
Greecum ; litera mutata © in © vertisse, et fecisse ©X, id 
est ut esset, Deus apparuit per carnem. Tamquam Nes- 
torianus ergo culpatus expellitur per Severum Monachum. 

The editions of Laiberatus, instead of © and ©3, 
have Q and QO: but it appears from Baronius, that the 
Manuscript had no Greek letters here at all ; and that 
they were supplied by the first editor. I have not scru- 
pled therefore to correct the place, as the Latin clearly 
requires ; for pEUs answers @EOS, and the Greek mon- 
osylable OX is in opposition to that dissylable. And so 
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Hinemarus in his Opusculum, chap. xviii. where he recites 
the same story (without doubt out of Liberatus) has it 
plainly, as I have put it, O in © vertit et fecit Ox. 

The account is this : Macedonius Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople was charged by the Emperor Anastasius as a falsary, 
that had altered and interpolated several passages of the 
New Testament in the copies used in that city ; and par- 
ticularly that in the I Tim. iii. 16. he had ordered ©S to 
be written instead of OS: aud for that crime of falsifica- 
tion he was deprived and banished. 

Macedonius might really do this ; and where any copies 
had it OS, he might order to correct it ©Z by a small 
stroke of the pen. That the copies did vary here of old 
is most certain: and there is one in the Colbertin Library 
that has it OZ at this day. [But it is as certain that Mace- 
donius was not the first introducer of that reading ; many 
ancient fathers citing and explaining it @S, before he was 
born. 

Now any reader, I presume, even our author himself 
will grant me ;_ that if Macedonius was banished for falsi- 
fying those copies, Anastasius would give orders, to have 
the true readings (in his opinion) restored ; and that all 
the copies in Constantinople should be sought for and 
amended. 

And here, if I mistake not, is the whole ground and 
rise of the story in Victor. For the true fact being no 
more than this, that Anastasius ordered the copies to be 
amended, Tamquam ab Idiotis Librariis conscripta, as writ- 
ten by ignorant Scribes ; the story grew in the telling, 
when it was got as far as Africa, on purpose to, blacken 
him, that he ordered the originals to be amended, Tam- 
quam ab idiotis Evangelistis composita, as made by igno- 
rant Evangelists. 

It does not lessen the probabilty of this, that Vic- 
tor speaks only of Evangelia, the Gospels; for that is the 
word both in Liberatus and Hincmare, Evangelia faléasset, 
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even where they specify the Epistle to Timothy. So that 
Gospels, in the common acceptations of those times, were 
meant of the whole New Testament. But I think the 
probability is much increased by this obvious reflection: 
that no one Author tells both these stories; Victor, who 


has transmitted down the grvater reproach, says not a word 


of the less: and Liberatus, who has published the fairer 
story, is silent about the blasphemous one’ So that in their 
first original, they were but one and the same, 
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LAURENCE’S REMARES 


UPON 


GRIESBACH’S CLASSIFICATION or MANUSCRIPTS. 





CHAP. I. 


Griesbach’s Edition of the New Testament—Effect 
produced by it. 


No question, it is presumed, relative to the criticism 
of the Greek Text in the New Testament, the original lan- 
guage of that inspired volume,upon which our faith is found- 
ed can be considered by Christians of any denomination 
as wholly unimportant. The doctrine indeed of its miracu- 
lous identity seems now completely exploded ; for to sup- 
pose that a superintending Providence presided over she 
pen of every transcriber from the first to the fifteenth cen- 
tury, preventing the occurrence of those little lapses to 
which human transcripts are liable, is surely to suppose 
the existence of a miracle, not only against direct proof, 
but without an adequate necessity. 

Of all the critical editions of the Greek Text, the most 
celebrated is that of Griesbach. The peculiar feature of his 
system, it is well known, consists in the arrangement of 
manuscripts under certain heads or classes. The accuracy 
of this arrangement it is the object of the following pages 
to examine. 

But before I enter upon the investigation, I must be 
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permitted to make a few preliminary observations upon 
the effects which have been produced by his repeated la- 
bours to critical correction. 

As it is an incontrovertible truth, that opinion must be 
regulated by the text, and not the text by opinion 3 
whenit was known that an author, so highly respected as 
Griesbach, was preparing a second edition of his New 
Testament, expectation was upon the tiptoe among those, 
who, conscious that the received text will not ** without a 
little straining’’ satisfactorily entwine with their favourite 
tencts, are always anxiously anticipating the probable chan- 
ces of relief, attainable by an unreserved use of the cri- 
tical pruning knife. The Unitarians not only applauded 
and patronised his undertaking, but exerted every means 
in their power to carry the work with credit through the 
press, and to give it publicity in this country. But what 
has been the result ? As far as relates to doctrinal points, 
the great object of their contemplation, their hopes have 
been completely frustrated ; for nothing more was omitted 
in the second, than what had been exposed as iligitimate 
in the first, edition. If it be asked, what were the passages 
rejected, and what was the impression made upon the 
mind of him who rejected them ; a better answer cannot 
be given than in the words of Griesbach himself, which 
occur in his preface to the Apostolical Writings, published 
in the year 1775. © Interim uni tamen dogmati eique 
palmario, doctrine scilicet de vera Jesu Christi divini- 
tate, nonnihil a me detractum esse videri posset nonnul- 
lis, qui non solum locum istum celebratissimum 1 Joh. 
v, 7, e textu ejectum, verum etiam lectionem vulgarum 
loci 1 Tim. iii. 16. (ut et Act. xx. 28,) dubitationi sub- 
jectam ct lectorum arbitrio permissam, invenient. Quare 
ut iniquas suspiciones omnes, quantum in me est, amo- 
liar, et hominibus malevolis calumniandi ansam preripi- 
am, primum pudlice profiteor atque Deum testor, 
neutiquam me de veritate istius dogmatis dubitare. Atque 
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sunt profecto um multa et luculenta argumenta et Scrip- 
ture loca, quibus vera Deitas Christo vindicatur, ut ego 
quidem intelligere vix possem, quomodo,  concessa 
Scripture sacre divina auctoritate, .et admissis justis in- 
terpretandi regulis, dogma hoe in dubium a quoquam 
vocari possit. In primis locus ille Joh. i. 1, 2, 3, tam 
perspicuus est atque omnibus exceptionibus major ut 
negue interpretim neque criticorum auduacibus co- 
natibus unquam everti atque veritatis defensoribus eripi 
possit. ”” 

From the preceding quotation therefore it appears, that 
Griesbach felt it necessary to apologize in his first edition 
for only three peculiar readings as affecting opinion, out 
of the immense number which he had collected ; viz. the 
omission of 1 John v. 7, and the substitution of & for dcog 
in 1 Tim. iil. 16, as well as of xvgiov for dzou in Acts xx. 28 ; 
readings, he might have added, which had been again and 
again contreverted before he himself was born. And what 
did he effect in his second edition ? Nothing more than 
subsequently to extirpate that which he had previously 
marked for extirpation. Whether indeed the decision of 
his judgement in the three instances alli. ded to be correct 
or not, is a question which ji do not undertake to invest- 
gate. 

It seems then than no new weapon of Unitarian warfare 
has been obtained from the critical armoury of Griesbach, 
which once glittered in the latitudinarian eye with so much 
promise 5 but that the integrity of the Trinitarian text, in 
every undisputed passage of Scripture, remains prcisely in 
its former state unattacked, and perhaps we must now 
presume unattackable. The ancient weapons however of 
the party, it may be remarked, have at least received a 
sharper edge: but those who may thus boast should recol- 
lect, that, in defence of the same hostile ground, which 
was originally assumed by Clark, Whiston, Wetstein, and 


others, they have merely acquired the additional support of 
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another individual : of one whom they hold in equal admi- 
ration and contempt; admiration for his critical, and con- 
tempt for his theological, talents. 

All men indisputably are not critics ; but all men, who 
feel a real attachment to the religion which they profess, 
are alike interested in the result of critical investigation, 
when applied to an object so important as the adjustment 
of scriptural readings. It is natural therefore to expect, that 
every novel mode of ascertaining the validity of a reading 
will be at first received with caution, and long watched 
with jealousy. And notwithstanding the ability which 
has been displayed in the support of Griesbach’s theory, 
notwithstanding the high tone which it has assumed in the 
literary world, I must confess, that it is far from produc- 
ing in my own mind complete conviction. I shall not 
however, I hope, be misapprehended, as arguing upon ex- 
clusive principles against the general doctrine of a classifi- 
cation of manuscripts, if indeed an accurate classification 
be attainable ; but shall only be understood as urging the 
propriety ofcircumspection upon the points of the practical 
conception and application of Griesbach’s particular hypo- 
thesis. It is indeed true, that this even in his patient 
hands has produced effects only to the trifling extent allud- 
ed to:* but as it is extremely liable to be misconceived 
as well as misapplied ; is so intricate in its construction ; 
is so difficult to be detailed with precision, or even to be 
made out in its subordinate arrangements ; and is so read- 
ily convertable to party purposes ; surely we should again 
and again contemplate it, and that in every possible point 
of view, before we consent to admit the conclusions which 
have been deduced from it into general currency. 


* Gniesbach himself remarks in the Prolegomena to the first yo- 
lume of his last edition: * Nulla emendatio a recentioribus editori- 


bus tentata ullam Scripture sacre doctrinam immutat aut evertit : 
pauce sensum sententiarum afficiunt.”  P. «xxvii. 
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CHAP. II, 


Origin of Griesbach’s Theory. Bengel. Semler. Numz- 
ber of Classes Remurks upon their Limitation to 
three. Inadequacy of the result. 


THE critical talents of Griesbach have long ranked 
high in the estimation of the public: and an implicit conf.- 
dence seems to be placed in the rectitude of his judgement 
and in the accuracy of his statements. If I do not how- 
ever mistake the character of the man from his writings, 
he is himself the last to claim infallibility in the one 
case, or impeccability in the other. He certainly may be 
and I believe he is, what Dr. Marsh denominates him, 
‘¢ the most consumate critic that ever undertook an edition 
of the New Testament.”* But his perfection will still 
only be relative, upon a comparison with the merits of his 
predecessors in the same arduous department. Complete 
exemption from error either in hypothesis or in collation is 
surely what the vainest of verbal critics will scarely ven- 
ture to arrogate. Wetsteint accused Bengel of permitting 


* Michelis Introd. vol. ii. p. 629. 


+ As the circumstace itself is curious, and not perhaps gencrally 
known, I shall subjoin it in the language of its author. In a criticism 
upon Heb. 1. 9, Bengel had remarked, ‘** Hee expositio non potuit 
placere lis, quos etiam firmiora pro Deitate Jesu Christi argumenta 
urunt.” Wetstein, animadverting on this passage, among other sec- 
vere censures has the followtng: ‘“* Quenam fuit ratio ex omni hu- 
mano generi eos solos eligendi, quus etiam clariora de Deitate Chris- 
ti argumenta urunt, nisi ut animum malum proderes, et immerenti in- 
vidiam conflares ?—Hic nigre succus loliginis, hec est erugo mera,” 
And in the subsequent paragraph retorts upon Bengel in this singular 
and unexpected manner: “ Bengelius nomen Jesu, si recte calculum 
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his theological prejudices to influence his criticism, while 
Wetstein himself was more perhaps than suspected of be- 
ing biassed in a similar manner by theological prejudices 
of a very different tendency : but I do not think that this 
charge can be justly preferred against Griesbach. 
Although it be true, as the Authors of the late Unitarian 
Version justly remark, that ‘¢ of the hundred and fifty thou- 
sand various readings which have been discovered by the 
sagacity and zeal of coliators, not one tenth, nor one hun- 
dreth part (and they might have conceded much more) 
make any perceptible, at least any material variation in the 
sense :’’* and although, with the exceptions before stated, 
these various readings are wholly unimportant in a theolo- 
gical point of view; yet the case is otherwise in a critical. 


posui, minimum vicies et quater contra plerosque codices scriptos et 
contra plerasque editiones, receptas, vel ex contextu sacro ejecit, 
vel in margine tollendum esse pronuntiavit. Quid erat, queso, cau- 
sw, cur nomen Jesu virum doctum atque pium tantopere offenderet ? 
Si quis ilh sua verba hic regereret: Hoc non potuit placere iis, quos 
eliam firmiora pro Deitate Jesu Christi argumenta urunt; nonne 
majori specie id faceret? Absit autem a me, ut convicium convicio re- 
pendam. Alia, si quid video, ejus erroris fuit occasio. Vivit Benge- 
hus inter eos, qui, quoties nomen Jesu vel proferunt vel proferri audi- 
unt, capué aperire solent; hine fit, ut concionatores eam vocem raro 
pronuntient, ne aut frequenti repetitione aliquid emphasi detrahatur, 
aut caput alternis aperiendo, et operiendo vel molestia auditoribus 
creetur, vel attentio minuatur. Huic moria teneris adsuetus cum 
videret, gesticulationem ecclesiasticam et contextum sacrum non 
convenire, imprudens contextum ex gestibus correxit, cum juxta re- 
gulas sanioris critice gestus potius ad voces contextus sacri accom- 
modare debuisset.”"* What a whimsical display has Wetstein here 
exhibited of the odiwm theologicum, and the nasus aduncus of critical 


contempt ! 


* Prolegomena, El Semleri, p. 415, Upon this conceit of Wetstein Sem- 
ler remarks: “ Ejus rei non arbitror esse hanc,quam prodit Wetstenius causam; 
Bengelius, ut ali, ducitur suo quodam sensu eritico.” Ibid. 


* Preface, p. 27. 
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The editor of an amended text will not be biassed by the 
theological importance, but solely by the critical correet- 
ness, of a reading. And to the attainment of this object 
it is possible that a systematical classification of manu- 
scripts may greatly conduce. 

It is admitted that the first writer, who pointed out the 
utility of such a classification, was Bengel. In the Appa- 
ratus Criticus annexed to his edition of the New Testament 
he thus expresses himself upon the subject : “ Si quis om- 
nem codicum varietatem probe secum reputaverit, librarios 
Grecos in quasdam quasi nationes sive fumilias discess- 
ionem ante etiam fuisse, quam versiones, de quarum anti- 
quitate mox agemus, extitissent, easque differentias semel 
ortas, alia super alia lectionum divortia, variis, ex causis, 
non uno tempore, cumulaverunt. Rursum ex codicibus ita 
diversis alii codices studio librariorum, quasi eclectico, 
sunt propagati; sie tamen ut guexlibet natio sive familia 
certus originis suze notas retineret. Tanta tamque confusa 
moles quomodo discriminabitur ? Id fiet si prius verstonum 
ac putrum superadditus erit cumulus.”’* Again: “Tum 
videlicet nationes codicum quas § 31, discrevimus, lezx- 
andriam, Antiochiam,Constantinopolin, Hierosolymum, 
Romam,id est totum orbem Christianum complexe potiore 
certe sui parte, im unum conveniunt, copiasque suas invic- 
to robore conjungunt. Hoe ¢uéisstmum omnis decisionis 
compendium ; hoe certissitmum sane lectionis criterium. 
Unius generis codices, quamlibet multi, spe aberrant. 
Non qualiscunque species codicum antiquorum, bonerum, 
multoruin, in censum venit ; valet vero diversitas testium, 
qui a fonte, a prima manu, quam proxime absunt, et inter 
se quam longissime distant, adeoque suo consensu genui- 
nam lectionem ostendunt, suoque comitatu semper et anti- 
quitatem et honitatem, et, exceptis singularibus quibusdam 
causis, pluralitatem complectuntur, vel ubi pluralitas deficit, 


* Pars I. ¢. 31. 
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defectum, supplent, ipsisque codicibus recentioribus et in- 
constantioribus robur addunt. Quo pacto plerisque in locis 
decisio eam firmitudinem nanciscitur, que fit pro natura 
rei, instar demonstrationis.’’* 

That Bengal indeed was the original projector of the sys- 
tem alluded to, Griesbach himself was too candid either to 
deny or to conceal. Ina publication previous to his last 
edition of the New Testament, and professedly written to 
explain the principles of his criticism, he thus expresses 
himself: ‘*Palmam sine dubio omnibus quos modo laudavi, 
preripuit Jcannes Albertus Bengelius, qui in Apparatu suo 
Critico prejudicatis opinionibus permultis mascule se op- 
posuit, codicum, eorum presertim, qui Epistolas Paulinas 
continent ofuyis ac familias diligenter observavit, 2/ri- 
cane recensionis ab siatica discrimen primus fere indi- 
gitavit, et alia passim attigit, que si colligantur in unum, 
et apte inter se jungantur, quedam quasi rudimenta historiz 
textus sacri continent. Attamen egregie affectum opus 
neutiquam perfecit vir sagacissimus, sed perfecisset forsitan 
si decem aut quindecim annos Wetstenii volumina diligen- 
ti manu versare potuisset, et novis his subsidiis adjutus, 
preconceptas opiniones nonnullas exuisset, recensiones di- 
versas, quae codices, Novi Testamenti omnes in classes 
aliquot sejungant, accuratius observasset, ac in primis ingens 
discrimen, quod inter Alexandrinam recensionem et Occi- 
dentalem intercedit, perspexisset. Harum enim recensio- 
num omnium antiquissimarum et notatu dignissimarum, 
distinctionem, cum ceteris criticis, negligens Bengelius, in 
ipso Historie limine offendit, et quo minus pedem tuto 
promovere posset, szpenuinero impeditus fuit.’’t 

But Bengel was not the only predecessor of Griesbach 
in the same path. The immediate author of apparently 
the precise plan adopted by him was Semler, one from 


* Pars. I, $32, Obs. 31. 
+ Cure in Epist. Paulinas, &c. A. D. 1777. sect. 1. §. 9. 
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whose public instructions he professes to have derived 
much useful information, and whose writif&s he held in 
the highest esteem ; perhaps the more so, because that ad- 
venturous critic was certainly never suspected of treading 
in the beaten track of preconceived opinion. ITow high- 
ly indeed he esteemed the labours of Semler will appear 
from the following account which he gives of them: 
‘* Longe quam alii luculentius recensionum discrimina de- 
monstravit, vanas plerorumque de codicibus Grieco-Latin- 
is,et aliis rebus ad crisin sacram pertinentibus, pursuasiones 
impugnavit, versionis Latina vetustioris indolem curiose 
pervestigavit, aliaque innumera fere incredibili diligentia 
coacervavit, qua ad illustrandam textus Greci historiam 
apprime faciunt.”’* And in the preface to his last edition 
of the Testament he thus distinctly points to the authors of 
of his theory : ** Ego vero doctis nonnullis Bengelit ob- 
servationibus admonitus eam viam, quam Sezderus ingre- 
di ceeperat, quamqw@e diuturno studio edoctus unice veram 
esse perspexeram, longius et ad metam usque persequi me 
debere autumabam.”’t Before Griesbach undertook the 
task of correcting the received text upon the decisions of 
his own judgement, Semler had published a tract containing 
observations upon the critical principles of Wetstein and 
Bengel, and another upon what he termed “ The liberal 
Interpretation of the New Testament.” In these, as well 
as inthe third volume of his Hermeneutische Vorberei- 
tung, he distinctly characterized what he denominated 
‘¢ varias recensiones.”? A few short extracts will shew 
how much Griesbach was indebted to him. Commenting 
upon a passage in Bengel’s Apparatus Criticus, he remark- 
ed: ‘*Codices nec sunt omnes ex una recensione Greea 
descripti, nec antiquioris recensionis (qua utebatur Orige- 
nes, Euschius, et Latina Translatio ante Hieronymum, ex 


* Cure in Epist. Paulinas, &c. A. D. 1777, sect. I. 69 
+ Pref. p. v. 
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qua et Conta fere est, et qua ex Syriaca posteriori adnota 
tur) muita ex@mpla ad nos venerunt.’** Hee fuit simpli- 
civr, rudior, antiquior recensio; brevior etiam et minus 
verbosa ; ab ea recedit alia, que fere hoc eodem tempore 
Origeuis sub initium certe seculi.quarti in Orientis provin- 
ciis solebant jam describi.t Autiochivet per Orientem 
seculo quarts obtinuerit recensto Greca alia, recentior, im- 
purior, Chrysostumus et seriores scriptores hoc tantum 
textu ufuatur, et differunt fere ab eo, qiem secute erant 
vetustivies translationes.t Diversa Creeca recensio. que 
olim locum habuit, pro provinciaurum diversitate fere ob- 
tinuil ; /exandrinam facile distinguere licet, Aigyplia- 
evs seriptoribus ct Origents dicipulis fere commune, ad 
Syros Coptas d&thiopas etiam vulgatam; a/ia per Orien- 
tem (tnlioche atque inde Coastatinopoli &ec.) valebat ; 
alia per Occidentem. Inde cum Origenis et Pelagii odi- 
um crevisset, ecclesiastica quae ‘am et mala recensio sen- 
sim orta est e plurium proviuciarum cadicibus, qua adhuc 
uti solemus.’*f 

Such were the materials with which Griesbach erected 
the superstrueture of his critical system. tle distinguish- 
es after Semler three genera{ texts,|| the #lexandrine, the 
Occidental, and the Byzantine or Oriental. At the 
same time however he admits the propriety of a more 
extended division, Forin his Cure in Epistolas Paul- 
tnas, to which he often refers in explanation of his theory, 
he gives the following statement : ‘* Detecta jm recensio- 
ne wua conitnuandum est illud, quod supra descripsimus co- 


* Wetsteinii Libelli ad Crisin, &c. ed. 1766, p. 177. 
t Ibid. p. 193. t Ibid. p. 198. 
§ Apparatus ad Liberalem N. T. [nterpretationem ed. 1767, p. 45. 


|| L use the word lext tor recensio as better expressing the sense 
of itthan the word edition. Should we not rather term the corrected 
text of Horace published by Bentley the text than the edition of Bent- 
ley’? Andthat of the New Testament published by Griesbach the tezt 
than the eddion of Gnesbach? 
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dicum examen, donec nullus supersit notatu dignus quin ad 
cerfam aliquam codicum ¢Classem relatus sit, Quol veio 
conustitul possuut clusses, tot wumerari debent recensiones. 
Ne tamen preter rem = augeatur recensiouum numerus, 
eo, elaboraudum est, ut codices onines mm guingue aul sex 
classes generaliores dispescautur, lolidem recensivnes 
Insigniter inter se diflereutes, et tempore l cove a se ivi- 
cem sejunctas, reprascutantes. Quo facto ciassium singu- 
larum codices, si Opus sit, in duas pluresve fumilius por- 
ro distribui poterunt, quarum quaque ecdives propi.qui'a- 
te proximos complectatur. Sepe enim receusiouis cjus- 
dem plures et diversas exdosss disernere licet in lectivui- 
bus maxime yagaxrngimos, quibus hae recensio ab aliis 
distinguitur, pleramquec Cousvnantes sed multis tamen in 
locis ita inter se dissidentes, ut nova quadam distributione 


”* We here perceive, that he supposes 


opus esse videatur. 
the existence of five or six distinct classes 5 but, in an edi- 
tion of the Gospels pubsisned the same year, he acknow- 
ledges the extreine dillicuity of ascertaining their precise 
nuinber, and of relerring to each its appropriate matu- 
scripts. ** Quot,”’ is the language which he uscs, ** tuer- 
int recensiones ? Udi, guando, et gquomoudo, queiibet ear- 
um orta sit? Quantum pretium cuivis statuendum sit ? 
Quodnam pondus habeant ejus additiones, omissiones, 
mutationes vocabulorum phrasiumque ? “Ad quamnaum 
potissimum recensionem pertineat andiqguiorum cvdicum 
quilibet 2 (nam recentivrum fere Omnium textus eque ac 
textus receptuse pluribus recensionibus misere inter se 
mixtis compilatus est.) Ad guamnam recensionem refer- 
eda sit, guelibet e lectionibus ejus loci, de cujus genuima 
lectione queritur? Per harum aliarumque similium questi- 
ouum solutionem perveuietur demum ad eam viam,que ad 
acciratam atque certam sacri textus emendationem ducit.Sed 


hee via (quam unice veram esse ceriissime mihi persuas- 


* Sect. 1. $ 19. 
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um est) adeo esé impedita hactenus, tantisque difficultati- 

bus obstructa, ut aliam qguevrere invitus sape cogerer*”’ 
Again: ‘ Inter omnes recensiones Evangeliorum, (de 

quibus solis hic loquimur) ferte satis multas, &e.’””* 

But, notwithstanding the conciousness of this variety, 
he confines himself solely to the triple division ofan Alex- 
andrine, a Western, and a Byzantine, text. 

May we not therefore hence conclude, that, feeling the 
task of accurately fixing the true number of classes great- 
cr than he expected,t he satisfied himself with what he 
deemed an approximation to the truth, and was contented 
to finish, as he began, with only three ? But does this ap- 
proximation afford a sufficiently solid basis fora durable su- 
perstructure ? Can it furnish any thing like complete satis- 
jaction ? It is admitted, that there exist more than three 
principal texts, perhaps five or six ; but three only,from an 
avowed deficiency of materials, are brought under consid- 
eration. Ile states, that the ‘*on/y true way”’ of proceed- 


Prof. p. Xu. 

+ Indeed, in the first volume ofhis Syindola Critica, he unreserved- 
ly confesses, from a defect of materials, his inadequacy to the under- 
taking. He published in 1777, his Cure in Epistolas Paulinas, cf 
which he thus speaks iu his preface to the second edition of the-Gos- 
pels printed the same year; * Primas hujustheorie lineas duxi in Cu- 
vis meis in historian textus Epistolarum Paulinarum Giaci, quarum 
specimen privs nuper Jene 1777, prodiit, posterius mox sequetur. ” 
Pref p. 15. But in the first volume of his Symbole Critica, which 
appeared in 1785, he thus apologizes for the non-appearance of the 
second part of lis Cure so long promised to the public: “‘Morem 
sie geram, ex parte saltem, viris, doctis, a quibus jam sapius, publice 
etiam, admonitus fai, ut ad Curaraum in historiam tertus Greci. 
Epistolarun Poulinarwnquarum specimen primum ante plures an- 
nos edidi continuctionem, me accingerem. Sed ingenue fateor. dees- 
se mihi adhue subsidia nonnulla, quibus carcre non potest, qui discri. 
mina non solum ac indolem,sed quod dificilius est, historiam etiam, 
ue origines ae vicissitudines recensionum yeterum omniun ita decla- 
rare vult, ut asserta sua pevitis arbitris probaturam se esse eperare 
haud immerito queat. 
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ing with confidence and accuracy is to ascertain the num- 
ber, antiquity, and value of all, and then to refer every 
manuscript to its appropriate text ; but that he was com- 
pelled, from the extreme intricacy and difliculty of the un- 
dertaking, to seek another path. Perplexed however and 
obstructed as the /rwe way may prove, it seems necessary 
to trace and pursue it, if we are desirous of arriving at cer- 
tainty in our speculations. <A plainer and a shorter track 
may indeed be more practicable and less troublesome ; but 
how can we be assured, that it will not lead us into error 
and delusion ? How can we confidently determine the ex- 
act clasification of a manuscript, when we have professedly 
omitted to take into our computation two or perhaps three 
texts, the existence of which we admit, but with the char- 
acter of which we are unacquainted ? Were we to sup- 
pose the publication of Six different editions of the same 
work, all from incidental causes frequently varying from 
each other, and that a copy had been taken from one of 
them, but from which of them we are ignorant; should we, 
in ascertaining to which edition the copy belonged, think 
our investigation perfect or satisfactory, if we simply com- 
pared it with only one half of the number, neglecting alto- 
gether acomparison with the other half? And would not 
the difficulty be considerably increased, if we found, that 
the copy to be compared (as is supposed to be the case in the 
particular instance under contemplation) was not taken 
from one of the six editions immediately, but mediately, 
through the channel of other copies, which had for a long 
period been successively transcribed from each other, and 
had strangely confused together the readings of one edition 
with those of another ? 

But it may be said, that, although we possess not sufii- 
cient data to discover the precise text from which a manu- 
script was indisputably derived, it is at least of some 
importance that we are enabled to ascertain its proximate 
relation to one out of three. Theorctically perhaps this 
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| species of comparative affinity may appear perfectly harm- 

: less ; not so the practical use to which Griesbach applies 

| it. He every where enumerates its readings as evidences 
of the text to which he refers it, and employs them to sup- 

ply the defect, or augment the weight, of more direct tes- 

timony. But will so loose a line of proceeding bear the 

touch of arigid examination ? Can its proximate be cor- 

rectly represented as its real affinity ? To prove that it 

cannot, I would argue in the following manner : Gries- 

bach asserts, that the Alexandrine and Western texts have 

many readings in common. On the supposition therefore 

that a manuscript had one hundred readings common to 

be both texts, besides fifty more peculiar to the Alexandrine, 
he would immediately pronounce it to be of the Alexan- 
drine class. But put the case, that the hundred readings, 
which the Alexandrive text possessed in common with 
the Western, where lost, (and greater losses it is presum- 
ed have taken place,) what would then prove his conclu- 
sion ? He must upon his own principles assign it to the 
Western class ; because it would be now distinguished by 
one hundred peculiar readings of this elass, and by only 
fifty of the other: and being thus arrauged, it would side 





with the Western, even in direct opposition to the Alcx- 
andrine, text, to which it really belonged. If such a re- 
sult accrue from a deticicncy in our kuowledge of a part 
of a text, less surely caunot be attributable to a deficiency 
in our knowledge of a whole one; and net one only, but 
of two or even three. 

Notwithstanding therefore the great respect which I 
entertain for the abilities of Griesbach, | must be permit- 
ted to enter my protest against the substitution of abso- 
lute decision for conjectural probabilty, and it is princi- 
pally to this point that my observations are directed. If 
obstacles to a more co.aplete investigation exist, we may 
lan.ent, but cannot annihilate them: by shutting our eyes 
we shall indeed cease to behuld, but do not surmount them. 
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The only true way of proceeding would be, as Griesbach 
hienseli admits, to establish a previous diserimination of ev- 
ery peculiar texts otherwise it is to be apprehended that 
we are treading not upon solid ground, but upon a critical 
quicksand, 

I must not however be understood, either here or else- 
where, as expressing my own conviction relative to the ex- 
istence of more texts than three, or evem of that limited 
nunber, It is the hypothesis of Grieshach which I am 
discussing, and not my own. ‘To that therefore, and to the 
tenor of his argument iu defence of it, I necessarily adapt 
boti my language and my reasoning. 





CHAP. III. 


Grieshach’s Mode of Classificaton. No standard Tezt. 
Principle of Classification fallacious. Inaceuracy 
of his Calculations. Corrected Statement. 


I nave remarked, that the three texts, to which Gries- 
bach coufines his attention, and to which he refers all 
Manuscripts, Versions, and Fathers, are the Alexandrine, 
the Western, and the Byzantine. Under the last he ranks 
the recieved text, which he considers as the most recent 
and least valuable of three. 

In deciding upon the classification of a manuscript, he 
is guided by tts various readings, or departure from the 
received text. These he compares with what he conceives 
to be the various readings, of the other texts, viz. the 
Alexandrine and the Western; and in whichsoever of the 
two he finds the sum of the agreements to exceed the sum 
of the differences, to that he assigns it. If the readings 
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are few and not generally coincident with either, of course 
it remains with the Byzantine. 

An early and tolerably pure specimen of the Alexan- 
drine text he supposes to exist in the quotations of Origen. 
These therefore, distinguishing their various readings even 
in the minutest points, he has taken the pains to collect, 
digest, and publish, as a general exemplar of that text, in 
passages where they occur. The Western he thinks dis- 
coverable in the Latin version, and several Greek manu- 
scripts evidently conformable with it. 

To point out the principal ground of his classification, 
it seems only necessary to give the following short extracts 
from his Symbole Critice. Comparing with the quota- 
tions of Origen the various readings of the manuscript 
denoted by the letter L, he thus expresses himself; Quan- 
tus sit inter Origenem et codicem L consensus, inde patet, 
quod conveniunt inter se 519ies (saltem 451,) differunt 
autem non nisi 261 aut potius 202 locis. Hoc numero 
demto ab illo, supersunt consonantie 317. Handem igi- 
tur recensionem exhibere codicem hune atque Origenem, 
recte supra statuimus, prasertim cum consentiant non in 
solis minutiis, id quod casu accidere potuisset, verum etiam 
in lectionibus gravioribus, et characteristicis : sed neque 
in his tantum, quod suspicionem interpolationis ex Orige- 
nis scriptis movere forte posset, verum in literarum quo- 
que apicibus et minutissimis discrepantiis.”’* In proof also 
that the manuscript marked A belongs to the same class in 
the Epistles of St. Paul, he thus states the affinities of its 


various readings: **  variantibus lectionibus e codice A ~ 


decerptis, 110 consonant Origanianis, 60 autem ab his dif- 
ferunt.”’*t Upon the excess therefore of the agreements 
above the disagreements discoverable in the various read- 
ings of a manuscript it is that his system is founded. Such 


Vol. 1. p. 125, 126. { Ibid. p. 135. 
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then being the groundwork of his system, let us now con- 
sider its accuracy. 

The various readings of a manuscript in its departure 
from the received text might indeed afford the surest basis 
for a classification, were the received to be considered as 
the standard text, with which all manuscripts generally 
accorded, but from which they occasionally, and only occa- 
sionally, deviated. Upon this supposition the character 
of such oceasional deviations would seem to form the sole 
object of investigation. But Griesbach allows the existence 
of no standard text, and argues that the received, as princi- 
pally conformable with the Byzantine, is the worst of the 
three. When therefore he stepped out of the path trod- 
den by preceding critics, and annihilated the credit of the 
received text as a common standard, even asserting its in- 
feriority to every other, ought he not likewise to have de- 
parted from their accustomed mode of solely contempla- 
ting in manuscipts their variations from this ; because the 
object of his research simply appears to have been, not the 
character of particular deviations from any individual 
text, but the general coincidences of a manuscript with 
one text above another ? 

Few writers express themselves more dispassionately 
than Griesbach, or mére remarkably unite modesty of state- 
ment with confidence in opinion. If however my view 
of the subject be right, his must indisputably be wrong, 
and confidence itself should give way to conviction. 

But I may be told, that by confining his calculations to 
the various readings of the received text, he did not mean 
to represent that text as a standard, and that the result 
woul have been precisely the same, had he taken into 
consideration the various readings of auy other text. 

To this however I caanot assent. For. puting out of 
the question every idea of excellence in the use of the 
word standard, still f maintain, that had be limited his 


observations to the various readiugs of another text instead 
G 
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of the Byzantine, the result would have been very differ- 
ent. Let us try the experiment with the Alexandrian, 
which, being in his judgment the most ancient and valu- 
able, we might have presumed would have been originally 
selected for this purpose. 

The manuscript marked A he represents as belonging to 
the Alexandrine class in the Epistles of St. Paul, because 
out of one hundred and seventy deviations from the re- 
ceived text, it agrees one hundred and ten times with Ori- 


gen, and differs from him only sixty. Now let us turn 


the scale, and institute a comparison founded upon its va- 
riations, not from the received text, but from the Alexan- 
drine, or the quotations of Origen. Griesbach states, that 
the manuscript A differs both from Origen and from the 
received text sivty times. Ue also informs us,* that it 
differs from Origen alone, when it agrees with the received 
text, ninety-six times. Adding therefore these num- 
bers together, we perceive that the deviations of A from 
Origen, or the Alexandrine text, amount to one hundred 
and fifty-siz in all. But is it not evident, that out of 
these it agrees with the received or Byzantine text, when 
it differs from Origen, ninely-siz times, and dissents from 


* « Origenes dissentit a textu recepto SfZies, ubi e codicibus A et 
C nulla protertur lectionis varietas. lis tamen addi possunt lectio- 
nes 39, in quibus Origene sibi non constat. * Inter has lectiones 96 
sunt nonnullz singulares, quas nusquam nisi apud Origenem inven- 
ire adhue licuit: aliw vero in alliis quoque codicibus, patribus et ver- 
sionibus reperiuntur.”” Symbole Critics, vol. i. p. 134. Ihave taken 
into the cumputation the inconstant readings of Origen, in conformi- 
ty withthe example of Griesbach, for this plain reason; because, 
where he sometimes reads with and somctimes against the common 
text, it is most probable that the inconstaney arose, not from Origen 
himself, bit from the circumstance of his transcribers or editors hav- 
ing been most conversant with the common text, and having therefore 
inadvertently, or perhaps from partiality, substituted it. Thus Gries- 


bach remarks, ** Si vero consentit cum textu vulgo recepto, a librariis 
aut editoribus operum Origenis, vulgato textui adsuetis, invito Adam- 
antio, abtrusa esse judicatur.” [bid. p. 131. 
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it only stvty2 The conclusion therefore is unavoidable, 
and we seem compelled upon this caleulatién to class the 
manuscript under the Byzantine text, as we were upon 
the other calculation under the Alexandrine; so that a 
diametrically opposite result takes place. 

Nor is the ease different under similar circumstances w ith 
the Ephrem manuscript marked C, which Griesbach repre- 
sents as completely Alexandrine; This he states* to have 
one hundred and sixteen various readings in the Epistles 
of St. Paul, of which ninety-six accord with Origen, and 
twenty only dissent from him; an apparently strong and 
sufficient proof of its classification. But if we take the 
Alexandrine text for the standard, and add to the twenty 
readings, in which C dissents both from Origen and from 
the received text, ninety-six more already quoted, in which 
C as well as A dissent from Origen alone, when they agree 
with the received text, it will then follow, that out of one 
hundred and sixteen deviations of C from Origen, ninety- 
siz accord with the Byzantine text, and éwenty only dis- 
sent from it, the exact proportion which upon the adverse 
mode of calculation before proved it to belong to the Alex- 
andrine, but which now consigns it to the Byzantine. And 
it should be particularly remarked, that these two are con- 
sidered by Griesbach as the principal and least adulterated 
manuscripts of the Alexandrine class in the Epistles of St. 
Paul extant, and that by the degree of conformity with 
these he regulates the character of other manuscripts. 

From the preceding observations therefore it appears, 
that the principle adopted by Griesbach can only lead to 
a fallacious conclusion, and that the same manuscript must 


* E codice C laudantur lectiones 96 consonantes cum Origene, et 
20 tantum discrepantes abeo.”’ Symbol, vol.i.p.135. Iam aware 
that this instance is not equally strong, because we cannot be so cer- 
tain of the agreements of C with the received text, as of those as- 
cribed to A; but it at least affords presumptive evidence. 
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by one mode of applying it be attributed to one class, and 
by another mode to another. 

But it may be further remarked, that Griesbach himself 
seems not perfectly satisfied with his own manner of com- 
putation ; for ina subsequent part of his Symbol Critica 
he hints, that it would perhaps be proper to subjoin the 
differences of a manuscript, when it reads wth the re- 
ceived text vgainst the Alexandrine, to its differences 
when it reals against both, although in the instances giv- 
en he uniformly limits his calculations to the latter. He 
is ascertaining the character of the Colbert manuscript mark- 
ed 17; for which purpose he compares it, not as before with 
Origen, but with the readings of A or C, considered as 
genuine representatives of the Alexandrine text. After 
having drawn his conclusion in the usual manner, he adds : 
‘¢ Atque si posterioribus’’ (that is, the peculiar readings of 
the Colbert manuscript, dissenting from both texts) ‘ vel 
maxime addas lectiones cum vulgari lextu contra Alex- 
andrinos consentientes, nihilo tamen minus Alexandrina- 
rum lectionum multo major est, quam dissentium ab Alex- 
andrinis, numerus.’** He does not indeed. surmise that 
such an addition is absolutely necessary ; nor indeed is it: 
but appears at least to entertain a floating suspicion of its 
propriety. Here, it is true, it would not, if calculated 
according to his numbers, have altered the character of the 
manuscript immediately under consideration ; but apply it, 
even thus calculated, to the manuscripts A C, which, in- 
stead of being simply esteemed accessaries to Origen, are 
at once elevated into the rank of principals, and how will 
the case then stand? The manuscript A, we have seen, 
has ninety-six readings dificring from one text alone, and 
sixty differing from hoth texts. These numbers combined 
make one hundred and fifty-six readings, which, oppos- 
ed to the one hundrea and ten agrecments, leave a bal- 


* Symbole Critica, vol. ii. p. 135. 
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ance against the union with Origen of forty / C also has 
ninety -six readings differing from one text alone, and twen- 
ty differing from both, which together make one hundred 
and sixteen readings, and these opposed to the ninely-siz 
agreements leave a balance against the same union of /wen- 
ty. Thus, upon ground which he himself considers as 
at least fairly admissible. he experiences another failure in 
the exemplifieation of his theory. 

In all the preeeding references I have presumed upon 
the aceuracy of Griesbach, and cohsidered the numbers 
which he assigns on every oceasion as correct. I must 
now take the liberty of stating, that we must not place too 
much confidence in the supposed accuracy of his ealcula- 
tions. Far am I from suspecting his fidelity ; but I must 
confess, that I more than suspect him of inadvertency. As 
I certainly cannot hope, and indeed ought not, to be be- 
lieved without proof, I will endeavour to substantiate 
the charge. 

A circumstance upon which he seems to lay considerable 
stress, printing his account of it in italics, is the union of 


the manuscripts A C with Origen in seventy-five out of 


eighty-eight places ; but here he is indisputably inaccurte. 
His words are these : **Znfer lectiones illas 88, codicibus 
et C communes, sunt 75, quibus suffragatur Origenes 
t.”’* The thirteen differ 
ences alluded to he gives in detail ; but besides these, sev- 


et 13 tantum, a quibus abhorre 


* Symbole Critice, vol. i. p. 136. The following are the 18 read- 
ings given by Griesbach. Romans xiv. 9, where A C have xe e2ngev, 
Origen has xaos avecry. 1 Cor. 1. 28.== *Ab ix. 20. KUN wv auTos 
So vouov. x. 2, ssarritSygay for ssarsigavro, hid. 33. Tuppogoy 
for Tuupepov. xi. 5. auTNs for EauTys. Thid. 29.—-avagios. xv. 54. 
Svnfov touro evoutyTas thy aravatiay xox To DSapTov TouTO EvoUTHTOL 
apsapciav for go Saprov rovro evoutyras agragoiav xo to Svyrov 
Tuute EvouTHTaL THY aXavadiay Galat. ii. 9. mév. iv. 23.778. v.19, 


—=poryeia. Ephes. iii. 6. Indov after Xero. iv. 8. xo 
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enteen more at least appear to have escaped his eye, which I 
have subjoined ina note :* so that instead of only ¢hirleen 
instances of discordance he should have given thirty ! Of 
the additional seventeen some indeed may appear unimpor- 
tant, but they are not moye so than several of those which 
he has himself noticed ; for what can be more trivial than 
the change of ¢ into o in the word cuugegv. But it should 
be recollected, that he regards minutiz of this sort as some- 
times strongly characterizing the country, age, talent, and 
fidelity of a transcribef, as well as the class of a manu- 
script. ** Hujusmodi minutiz,”’ he remarks ‘* utilissime 
a criticis in subsidium adhibentur ad investigandum libraril, 
qui codicem scripsit, ingenium, et ad indagandam ejus pa- 
triam, xtatem, peritiam, fidem, necuon ad cognoscendam 


* The seventeen readings omitted by him are these: Romans vii. 
14, Tapxivos for Tapxixos. xi. 21.—= MITHS, Origen has 79dW wardAov 
and 7064) xAsov. 1 Cor. i. 20.==T0uTov. iv. 9-== ov. = Thid 21. T ehu- 
gyros for spxorntos. (A C Dam. in Wetstein. Woide Cod. Alex: 
unnoticed also by Griesbach. It occurs again, Coloss. iii. 12, A C F 
31, 39: unnoticed also byGriesbach.) vii. 7, 6 for ig twice, ix. 20 #N WV 
auTog uae vowov. Ibid 21 xspdave) for xe 20700). xii.6— coe. Ibid. 24. UOTE- 
Poupevy for UOTEspouvts Nill. 8. TITTEI tur Extimees. 2 Cor. i. 12. PS TOV 
before Scou. ii, 2. ==s¢sw. Habet Or: Note of Griesbach. Galat: 
iii. 10. 4 Os iv. 24. =ai. Philip. ii. 5. Qpoverre for gpoveicSu. Ibid. 
9.4% 7% 2'Tim. i. 21. xo. Habet Orig. ter. Note ot Griesbach. 





Besides the above there are nineteen more, in which Origen reads 
inconstantly, sometimes with A C, and sometimes with the received 
text. But Griesbach doubtless included these in the coincidences of 
A C with Origen; as he expressly states, that he included six others 
in the coincidences of A without C; “ Ex his 35 lectionibus sunt 6, 
in quibus Originese inconstans est.” Vol. i. p. 135. 


The extreme toil and irksomeness of making extracts of this kind 
is so apt to confuse the eye, and weary the mind, that the inaccuracy 
of Griesbach is not perhaps so remarkable as it may at first appear. 
And as these discrepancies had escaped him, it is possible that others 
also may have escaped me. Nor will he be found always consistent 
with himself, if a comparison be made between the passages alleged, 
and the notes of his own Testament. Thus in his reference to Kphes. 
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exemplaris, e que codex ductus est, indolem.’’* Indeed 
it is the trivial character of the readings quoted which he 
himself labours particularly to point out, commencing with 
these words : ** Plereeque lectiones, in quibus discedit Ori- 
genes acodicum A et C inter se consentientium lectione, 


e . 
exiguiaut nullius momenti sunt.” 


This also may be the 
case with a few (I have remarked but*one) of those, which 
are added as having escaped his observation: but certainly 
is not so with the remainder, most of which are readings 
common to A C with manuscripts of the Western text ; 
and many of them readiags.which he himself deems pref- 
erable to those ef the received text; and that no mistakes 
might occur in my extract, I have taken care to verify 
them by the very text of Origen, which he selected and 
published in his Symbol Criticz. 

t To dwell minutely upon the inaccuracies of an author, 


engaged in so multifarious and perplexing an undertaking 


iii. 6, he says in his Symbole Critic: “Post Xpitrw adjicitur [4¢ou 
in A C Copt. Vulg.” and ranks it among the disagreements of 
Origen with A C; but no such note occurs in either edition of his 
New Testament. In Wetstein however the circumstance is marked. 
I willadd another instance: In his New Testament, Phil. ii. 9, he re- 
marks, “70 A BC Orig.’ but in his Symbole Critica he assigns 
no reading of the kind to Origen. 


* Symbole Critice vol. i. p. 74. 


+ Accuracy however in collation, where it is easily obtainable, 
may be expected. Griesbach complains, and justly complains in this 
respect, of the mistakes of Wetstein: but is he himself altogether 
free from censure? The Boernerian manuscript was published by 
Matthwi many years before the appearance of his last edition, and he 
notices the publication of it in his preface. Yet have I observed, so- 
lely in those passeges of St. Paul's Epistles to which the quotations 
of Origin are applicable, more than ninety omissions of its readings, 
inany of which at least should have appeared even in a critical edition 
of the New Testament professedly abridged. At other times varia- 
tions are marked, not to be found in the manuscript. Thus 1 Cor. 
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as Griesbach, may appear perhaps a little fastidious. I will 
therefore content myself with subjoining only one or two in- 
stances more, from many which | could collect, to prove 
how cautious we must be in too implicitly trusting in his 
statcrcents. The article oa before duo Oncernxces Gal. iv. 24. 
he rejects. In the first edition of his Testament he says, 
—~ACDEFG &eer Orig. In the last edition it stands 
thus. = ABC DEF G &c. Orig. ALS. but, in his pub- 
lished quotations of Origen, he marks no variation at all 
from the received text. Now it seems, that in his first edi- 
tion he rested his assertion of the omission of aw by Origen 
upon the authority of Wetstein, whose words are, ‘ Orig- 
enes contra Celsum, p. 195.” but,upon iurning to the pas- 
sage in Spencer’s edition, which Wetstein used, we never- 
theiess find oa inserted in the text. Before his second edi- 
tion, we may prcsuime, from the words Or. M/S.* that he 


ii. 15. 74 A DE FG &c. 2 Cor. iii. 10. ov for wwe ACDEFG 
&c. But the manuscript G has no such readings. Both are blun- 
ders copied trom Wetstein. | make no remark upon numerous om- 
issions of G reading alone, or with F only; but why is G omitted in 
; + geutee fan stad = 

such readings as these; -1 Cor. vy. 7. v9 for &2u4n A DE FI 7, &c. 
aud vil. 13. 4250 jor ages A BD E & 21. 46? It certainly coincides 
here: nor perhaps can asu‘ficrent reason he assigned, why Griesbach 
should adopt trom Wetstem so insignificant a variation as this, 1 
ob Asyow.svol for Acyousvos FX G Mt. gf. and yet reject the following 
more lnportent one, where G equally appears, {important I mean as 
° ° ° ee > ‘ = * c = a 

indicative of its class;) Galat. v.25 tvsunars Coi.sv for COSY TVEURELTE 
DEF G Fulg. unless indeed he overlooked it. 


But it seems pro- 
bable that he never collatedthe MS. at all. 


* For the manuscript as well as printed readings of Origen, he 
depends upon the Benedictine edition.  Evolventi siatim patet ... 
utrum omnes operum Origents editiones et manuscripti codices dictuin 
biblicum, ab Origene excitaium, iisdem verbis exhibeant, an vero 
lectionis discrepantia in ipsis observate sit a Benedictines editoribus.” 
Syimb. Crit. v. u. p. 231. But in the preseat instance at least he 
strangely mistakes the evidence of the Benedictione editers. On 
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more fully investigated the fact, and discovered that it was 
at least wanting in manuscripts. This we may presume, 
but the very reverse is the truth: for the passage is not 
only found in the edition of Origen, which he used,* 
with a, as he himself correctly quotes the verse in his Sym- 
bolx, but a note also is added by the editors expressly sta- 
ting that, although Tarinus omits it, it nevertheless occurs 
in manuscripts ; ** apud Tarinum desunt ai dus, gue hab- 
enfur in MSS.”? Wow could a writer of Griesbach’s ta- 
lentand diligence blunder so egregiously ! The reader per- 
haps will think a single instance more sufiicient. 

The preposition io is substituted for azo Romans xiii. 1, 
by A, and Griesbach in his first edition adds, by Origen ; 
but in his last he says, Orig. ap. VFetstein. Here is his 
authority. In examining however the passage as given in 
Spencer’s Origen, p. 421, to which Wetstein refers, we 
perceive not the least colour for a various reading, it being 
clearly printed avo and not iso, precisely as it is in the 
Benedictine edition, the Symbolz of Gricsbach himself, 
and the recieved text. It is the more singular, that he 
should have been misled by Wetstein in those instances 
in which he might have so easily corrected him, when he 
was conscious of that critic’s inaccuracy on so many other 
occasions; for in the readings of asingle manuscript, he pro- 
fesses to have discovered numerous errors and omissions ; 


another occasion also he gives their evidence, not indeed incorrectly, 
but partially. In Philip. ii. 10, on the word Cuppoppoupévos he re- 
marks, TuLWoppiZ owevos A B D, Orig. MS. Now the Benedictines 
print it Txwpopgovmsvos, but add the following note : Ila codd. Regius 
et Basiliensis .. . . Duo codd. Anglicani et Ha@schelius in textu 
CuuporpiZousvos. He notwithstanding takes no notice of the Paris 
and Basil MSS. but gives the reading of the two English ones, as 
that of the MSS in generat without reserve, as well in his Symbole 
(ritice as in his Testament, 


Vol. i. p. 171, and 537, where alone it is read. 
i 
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‘¢ Correximus igitur ron solum Aaud paucos Wetstenii erro- 
res, sed protulimus etiam plus mille lectiones, ab illo plane 
omissas.’’” 

Under the persuasion therefore of the little dependence 
to be placed upon Griecsbach’s calculations, I have taken the 
pains to go over the same heavy ground myself, and to 
compare the various readings of the manuscript A with the 
text of Origen published in the second volume of the Sym- 
bolew;a text, he observes, **pra aliorum patrum textibus dig- 
num, qui quantum fieri potest accuratissime cognoscatur. ’’t 

These, with other various readings in illustration of the 
same argument, will be found in the Appendix ; aud from 
a *omputation with them we shall perceive, that a very 
different result, with respect to the amount of the num- 
bers, will take place. Griesbach calculates the agreements 
of A and Origen in their deviations from the received 
text at one hundred and ten, and their disagreements at 
sixty, and therefore classes A under the Alexandrine text. 
I make the agreements one hundred and fifty-four, inclu- 
ding forty-eight inconstant readings, and the disagree- 
ments one hundred and forty ; so that thus, even accord- 
ing to his mode of investigating the class, there appears 
little or no preponderance of the Alexandrine. But if 
we shift the balance, there will be a very considerable pre- 
ponderance of the Byzantine: for then the agreements of 
A with the received text in its deviations from Origen will 
be found to be four hundred and forty-four; (2. e. one 
hundred and ninety-nine constant, and two hundred and 
forty-five inconstant, readings :) and the disagreements 
will be only one hundred and forty, leaving an excess of 
three hundred and four in favour of the Byzantine, against 
the Alexandrine, text. 

I have deemed it unnecessary to take similar trouble with 


* Symbolee Critic®. vol. i. p 73. + Vol. il. p. 229. 
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the manuscript C, because it is impossible to reason from 
it with any tolerable accuracy. Griesbach states it to be 
effaced in the extreme, the parts of it disorderly arranged, 
as Well as miserably confused, and totally illegible many 
pages together ; whence he concludes, that we can form no 
just inference respecting it from the silence of Wetstein.* 

The difference between the amount of my enumeration 
and that of Griesbach, particularly in the passages where 
Origen reads alone in opposition both to the manuscript A 
and the received text, is remarkable. It is the more so, 
because he professes to have carefully marked the varia- 
tions of Origen: ‘*In primis vero lectiones, in Grecis 
Origenis operibus occurrentes, diligenter a me collectas, 
sedulo notavi.”’*+ And that the source, from whieh he 
extracted these industriously noted readings, may not be 
mistaken, he refers in a note to the second volume of his 
Symbol Critica, which furnishes also the very materials 
upon which my extracts are founded.t In so dry and dull 
an investigation, error perhaps is more or less unavoidable. 
I trust however that it does not often, if at all, occur in 
my own case ; and that, should it occur, the same apology 
will be admitted for me, which I am persuaded may with 
propriety be made for him, that it has not been intentional. 


* «Quam ob causam, si qurratur cuinam inter plures lectiones 
discrepantes liber noster patrocinetur? ad Wetsteinii silentium pro- 


vocare nunquam licet.””. Symbol Critice, vol. 1. p. 5. 


+ Preface to the New Testament, p. 55. 


t My numbers are indeed necessarily somewhat larger than his, 
because I have not omitted, as he has done, the consideration of pas- 
sages, in which C, as well as A and Origen, is defective. Cis sta- 
ted to be defective from Romans ii. 5, to ii. 21. 1x. 6.—x. 14. xi. 31. 
—xiii. 10. From 1 Cor. vil. 18, to ix. 6. xiii. 8.—xv. 40. From 2 
Cor. x. 9. to Galat. i. 20. From Ephes. i. to ii. 18. iv. 17.—Philip. 
1.22. From Philip. iii. 5. to the end. From 1 Thess. ii. 9. to the 
end. From 1 Tim. i. to i. 9. v. 20. to the end. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Move correct Mode of ascertaining the class of a Man- 
uscript. Comparison of A with Origen. With G 
or the Western Text. lffinity of A to the By- 
zantine greater than to the Western, or the Alexand- 
rINe. 


WAVING endeavoured to prove, that Griesbach’s mode of 
investigation is unsatisfactory, and his statement of the 
number of readings inaccurate, I might now close my ob- 
servations, leaving to him or to others the task of discover- 
ing a better exemplification of the theory. But as I have 
proposed to subjoin in an Appendix a more correct state- 
ment of the number of readings, confining myself indeed 
to those of one, but that a very important, manuscript ; 
[ shall here also attempt to describe what appears to me a 
more satisfactory mode of investigation than that which he 
has prosecuted. 

Upon the presumption of Griesbach’s hypothesis, that 
other texts besides the three particularly pointed out by 
him have a real existence, although I do not admit even 
these, I have already remarked, that perfect conviction is 
unattainable. If we suppose the existence of five or six, 
but bring only three to a comparison, it is manifest, that 
we cannot possibly determine to which of the five or six 
any manuscript properly belongs ; but merely, that it pos- 
sesses a closer affinity to one, than to the other two, of the 
three compared. This will prove the utmost extent of our 
inquiry ; but this perhaps we may consider as a sort of ap- 
proximation to fact. 
much can correctly be admitted : for if, after having thus 
partially classed a manuscript, we proceed to tread in the 


I nevertheless doubt, whether so. 
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steps of Griesbach, to use it, either alone or in conjunc- 
tion with another of the same description, as an exemplar 
of its class for the comparison of other manuscripts ; and 
to represent its readings, in the defect, or to the augmenta- 
tion, of collateral evidence, as the reauings of the text to 
which it is appropriated ; I very much fear, that, instead 
of approximating to truth, we shall only be employed in 
prepagating error. This too, it should be remarked, 1s 
most to be apprehended in Griesbach’s favourite text, the 
Alexandrine ; because, if it really be a distinct text, which 
[ much doubt, it is the least complete of the three, the 
quotations of Origen, which are published in the Symbola, 
being only applicable to particular parts of the New Tes- 
tament, and not to the whole. 

With this caution therefore premised, that I do not at- 
tempt a perfect investigation, I proceed to detail what I con- 
ecive to bea more correct mode of ascertaining the relative 
classification of a manuscript, than that whichGriesbach has 
adopted. And, in order to bring my remarks within a 
moderate compass, I shall limit them to the classification of 
the manuscript A* in the Epistles of St.Paul. I have par- 
ticularly selected A, because upon this manuscript, in con- 
junction with C, (which I do not take into computation for 
reasons already assigned, viz. the very mutilated and illegi- 
ble state of its copy,) Griesbach principally depends for Al- 
exandrine readings of manuscript authority in St. Paul’s 
Mpistles, and because it therefore assumes a prominent 
rank in hisdevelopment of the theory. I also confine my- 
self, in imitation of his example, to its affinities in the 
Epistles of St. Paul alone, because it is only in this por- 
tion of Scripture that he represents it as Alexandrine, re- 


* This manuscript is commonly called the Alexandrian, because it 
was brought into England from Alexandria: but eventhe know!edge 


of the country, in which it was originally written, is only attainablo 
hy conjecture. 
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ferring it in the Gospels to the Byzantine, and in the Acts, 
as well as Catholic Epistles, to the Western text. His 
words are ; ‘*In Evangeliis exhibet recensionem Constan- 
linopolitanam seu Asiaticam, recentiorem, multisque 
nullius pretii lectionibus refertam ; in Epistolis vero Pau- 
linis representat /exandrinam recensionem, illa longe 
vetustiorem et prestantiorem ; in Actis denique et Episto- 
lis Catholicis textum sequitur passim ad Occidentalem re- 
eensionem, Latina versioni simillimam, conformatum.’’* 
And in addition, that I may likewise bring the Western 
text into some sort of comparison, I take into consideration 
the readings of the Boernerian manuscript marked G, which 
{ have selected for the pu:pose, because it has been pub- 
lished throughout, and is consequently capable of a com- 
plete examination. From this, the ailiance of which to the 
Western text may readily perhaps be admitted, as it is in- 


terlined with a Latin version, and bears internal marks of 


having been written in the west of Europe,t I have taken 
the pains to collect every peculiar reading which I could 
discover, and have inserted the whole in the Appendix. 
It cannot indeed be regarded as a pure specimen of the 
text to which it seems evidently to belong ; nor will this 
be said of the quotations from Origen: but each may at 
least serve for the purpose of a general comparison, in the 


defect ofa better. 


* Symbol Critic, vol. 1. p. 9. 


+ “In the Latin translation the letters x, s, and 4, correspond to that 
form, which is tound in the Anglo-Saxon alphabet; a proof, that this 
manuscript was written in the west of Europe.” Note of Dr. Marsh 
to Michwlis, vol. il. part i. p. 676. It is indeed mutilated in a few 
passages, where A has the following four various readings; 1 Cor. 
iii. 10. &Syxa for TésEma, bid. 13. auto. vi. 10. —ov. Coloss. ii. 





G. esos Uses for Yuas sa. But even upon the supposition that both 
manuscripts coincided in all these readings, the augmentation to the 
number of G would be very inconsiderable: a circumstance however 
not very probable. 
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Griesbach’s mode of ascertaining the class of a manu- 


script is, as I have observed, to compute t/s various read- 


ings or deviations from the received text ; and ifthey prove 
numerous, to take it from the Byzantine, and to rank it 
under that text which appears principally to participate in 


them. The inadequacy of this mode to the end 


proposed 


I have sufficiently pointed out, and shall therefore take the 


liberty of suggesti: g another, 


The object simply seems to be, to determine, with which 


out of three texts a manuscript has the greatest conformity. 


And this I presume can only be effected, not by 


consider- 


ing the character of its deviations from one particular 
text, but éhe separate sums af ils agreements or disagree- 
ments with all three, each cortrasted with the other. If 
we possessed three different and dissimilar editions of the 


same book, and a copy taken from one of them, 


but from 


which we knew not, and were desirous of assertaining the 
fact, how should we proceed 2? Should we not compare it 
with them all separately, and in whichsoever we found its 


affinities more or its differences less, to that assign it? The 
reasoning is so obvious, that I am at a loss to conceive how 


any other could have been adopted. 


I use the words agreements or disagreements, because 
we shall perceive that both modes of computation lead pre- 
cisely to the same result. I shall subjoin an example of 


both, by way of illustration in a comparison of A with the 


Alexandrine and Byzantine texts, according to 
bers o. Griesbach. 


the num- 


The agreements of A with Origen, in passages where 
they deviate from the Byzantine text, are stated by him 
at one hundred and ten. The various readings of Origen, 


where A sides with the Byzantine text, or in other werds 


the agreements of A with the Byzantine text, where both 


deviate from Origen, are stated at ‘ninety-six. 


Now the 


latter sum subtracted from the former leaves'a remainder 


of only fourteen in favour of Origen or the Alexandrine 
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text. Such is the result of the agreements. With res- 
pect to the disagreements an inverse mode of calculation 
must be pursued. The agreements of A with Origen, 
which are also deviations from the Byzantine text, 
amount to one hundred and ten. Besides these, A is said 
to deviate from both Origen and the Byzantine text sixty 
times. Now these deviations united make one hundred 
and seventy, which form the disagreements of 2 with 
the Byzantine text. In the same manner the agreements 
of A with the Byzantine text, which are likewise devia- 
tions from Origen, are stated at ninety-six. These added 
to the sixty deviations of 2 from both texts make together 
one hundred and fifty-six, which form the disagreements of 
«2 with Origen or the Alexandrine text. Now if we sub- 
tract the latter number from the former, that is, one hun- 
dred and fifty-six from one hundred and seventy, the re- 
mainder will be fourteen, exactly as in the preceding in- 
stance ; so that as before there appeared on the side of A 
with Origen fourteen more coincidences, so now there ap- 
pears on the same side fourteen fewer discrepancies. Such 
is the result of the désagreements: and thus the agree- 
ments and disagreements are both found perfectly accordant 
with each other. 

Plain and simple as this species of elucidation seems to 
be, it nevertheless escaped the penetrating eye of Gries- 
bach, who, too much dazzled perhaps by the splendour of 
intricate and perpelxing research, overlooked what lay im- 
mediately before him. When he threw his critical bowl 
among the established theories of his predecessors, he too 
hastily attempted to set up his own, without having first 
totally demolished theirs ; forgetting, that the very nerve 
of his criticism was a principle of hostility to every 
standard text. . 

Presuming then that the mode of comparison, which 
I have proposed, is the most correct, I shall enter upon 
an enlarged exemplification of it. 
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if I am told at the outset, that the exemplification will 
be needless, because an excess of fourteen still remains to 
prove that the manuscript A is of the Alexandrine class, 
my answer will be, that Iam not contending for the alli- 
ance of A to one class in preference to another, but solely 
fur the true method of classification. .And even granting 
that I were, still might I remark, not only that there is 
some difference between the numbers fourteen and fifty, 
the bpposite result of his method of calculation and mine, 
but that possibly a more accurate investigation of readings 
may produce a still greater difference. 

In proof of which assertion I proceed to consider, accord- 
ing to the figures which will be found in the Appendix, 
the affinities of A first with the Byzantine and Alexan- 
drine texts, and subsequently with the Byzantine and 
Western; and, in order that the correctness of the mode 
may more fully appear, 1 shall compare the manuscript 
both in its agreements and disagreements. 

Upon the former species of comparison, the agreements 
of A with the Byzantine text, where Origen reads alone, 
will be found to be four hundred and forty-four, (reckon- 
ing, for reasons previously given, the inconstant readings.) 
On the other hand, the agreements of A with Origen, 
where the Byzantine text reads alone, are stated at one 
hundred and fifty four, which of course constitute the 
agreements of A with the Alexandrine text. Deducting 
therefore the later from the former, viz. one hundred and 
fifty-four, from four hundred and forty-four, the remainder 
will be ¢wo hundred and ninety in favour of the affini- 
ties of A with the Byzantine text. Nor will the result be 
adverse, if we calculate the disagreements. Here the de- 
Viatious of A in conjunction with the Byzantine text from 
Origen will be, as before given, four hundred and torty- 
four ; and if to these numbers we add the deviations of 
\ alone in opposition to beth texts, amounting to one 
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re hundred and forty, they will combined make five hundred 
and eighty-four, which will be the disagreements of A 
with the Alexandrine text. After a similar mode the de- 
viations of A in union with Origen from the Byzantine 
text will appear to be one hundred and fifty-four ; to which 
; if we subjoin the deviations of A alone in opposition to 
botn texts, stated at one hundred and forty, the amount 
will be two hundred and ninety-four, and these form the 
disagreements -of A with the Byzantine text. Now by 
subtracting one amount from the other, that is two hun- 
dred and ninety-four from five hundred and eighty-four, 
there will remain fo hundred and ninety, exactly as in . 
the case of the agreements. 
From the foregoing comparison therefore of A with the 
Byzantine and Alexandfine text, it seems manifest that its 
affinity to the Byzantine is considerably greater than to 
the Alexandrine ; namely, by the excess of two hundred 
and ninety-five coincidences or by the defect of the same 
number of discrepancies. 
Having thus established its alliance in one instance, let 
us next turn to the other, and compare it in like manner 
with the Byzantine and Western texts. ' 
i The agreements in this case-of A with the Byzantine 
text, where G or the Western reads alone, appear to be 
two huudred and eighty ; while the agreements of A with 
G or the Western text, where the Byzantine reads alone, A 
+ are one hundred and twenty-three, which sum subtracted “4 
from the preceding leavesa remainder of one hundred and 
Jifty-seven in support of the alliance of A to the Byzan- 
tine. Upon a similar computation of the disagreements, 
the deviations of A in conjunction with the Byzantine 
text from G or the Western, amounting to two hundred 
and eighty, being added to the deviations of A from both, 
stated at one hundred and sixty-nine, make together four 
hundred and forty-nine. So dso on the other side the devia- 
tionsofA in conjunction with G from the Byzantine, amount- 
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ing to one hundred and twenty-three, subjoined to the de- 
viations of A from both, stated atone hundred and sixty-, 
nine, produce a total of two hundred and ninety-two ; and 
this latter amount subtracted from the foregoing leaves, as 
before, a remainder of one hundred and fijty-seven in 
support of the same alliance. 

From these remarks therefore it appears, that the affini- 
ty of the manuscript A is much greater to the Byzantine 
text, than either to the Western or to the Alexandrine. 
And from a general review of the whole we may conclude, 
that, in instituting a comparison of the kind, it is a point 
of indifference, whether we calculate by the agreements ‘or 
the disagreements. The nature of the agreements cannot 
well be mistaken,and that of the disagreements will readily 
be comprehended, when we recollect, that what forms the 
agreements of the manuscript with one text, constitutes 
its disagreements with the other, the sums being only 
transferred from side to side; and that, although the 
amount of the deviations of the manuscript from both 
texts be subjoined, it is subjoined to each of the transferred 
sums respectively, augmenting indeed their numbers, but 
leaving their differences precisely as it found them. 

Among the various readings which I have collected in 
the Appendix for the purpose of this examination, several 
perhaps may occur in appearance altogether unimportant. 
But, as I have already remarked, minutiz are by no means 
overlooked, but carefully enumerated by Griesbach him- 
self, who on a similar occasion observes: ‘* Ne minutias 
quidem v. ¢. articulos uddilos aut ommissos, mutatum 
verborum ordinem, &c. negleximus, ut amoliremur sus- 
picionem, quasi cupide in seligendis lectionibus egisse- 
mus.”?* Nor nave I rejected any upon the presumption, 
that they were mistakes solely imputable to the ignorance 
or inadvertancy of the transcriber, because errors of the 


* Symbole Critice vol. i. p. 123. 
* 
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most trivial species by being copied acquire importance, 


‘and because it is as probable thatthey will be committed 


on one side as on the other, so as not to affect the general 
result ; that the transcriber of a Byzantine or a Western 
manuscript or Father is as likely to have transgressed in 
this respect, as the transcriber of an Alexandrine. 

In computing the affinities of A to the Alexandrine 
text, I have, in imitation of Griesbach, adopted Origen for 
my exemplar. He however, for a reason not perhaps very 
obvious, unless indeed it be with a view of increasing the 
number of his readings, departs in the second volume of 
his Symbolz Critic from his own rule previously pro- 
posed, and, abandoning Origen, takes A or C for his exem- 
plar. The effect produced by this new mode of propaga- 
ting classes from wildings, in contempt of established us- 
age, I shall next proceed to consider, at the same time 
however entering my solemn protest against it. 






























CHAP.  V. 


Comparison of the Colbert Manuscript with A. Mis- 
takes of Griesbach. Controverted Reading 1 Tim. 
iii. 16. Existence of the Alexandrine Text problem- 
atical. Conclusion. * 


So higly rank the manuscripts A and C, as exemplars of 
the Alexandrine text, in the estimation of Griesbach, that , 
he represents the readings observable in each of them as 
readings peculiarly Alexandrine, and by them regulates 
the alliances of other manuscripts. He even proceeds fur- 
ther, and admits the weight of their testimony as Alex- 
andrines in his calculation of probabilities,improbabilities, 
and certainties ; for, notwithstanding his theory of clas- 
sification, in deciding upon the purity of a reading, he 
seems principally guided by critical conjecture. Of the 
second volume of his Symbolz Critcez, he employs no less 
a portion than from page 89 to page 148, and from page 
621 to page 640, in comparing the Colbert manuscript 17 
with either A or C as representatives of the Alexandrine, 
and with either D E F or G as representatives of the Wes- 
tern, text ; endeavouring at the same time to point out, 
from general maxims of criticism, by investigating the inter- 
nal marks of validity in their respective readings, the re- 
lative habits and value of both those texts. But, as I do 
not acknowledge his premises, I cannot subscribe to his 
conclusions. 

Among the readings of A or C, described as peculiarly 
Alexandrine, occur occasionally some collected from the 
writings of the Western Fathers ; yet is their Alexandrine 
peculiarity still maintained, because neither of the Wes- 
tern manuscripts D E F Gis found in the catalogue. Thus 


7. 
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in 1 Cor. ix. 1, a transposition of the words ovx sys edcude- 
pos 5 oux syss arogronos ; takes place in A B, in the Vuigate, 
and in the following Western writers, Tert. Ambrst. Aug. 
Pel. Cassiod. Beda; but this reading is denominated pecu- 
liarly Alexandrine, because it is unsupported by every 
manuscript of the Western class. On the other hand, in 
1 Cor. vi. 9, Seou Sacirsiav is put for Pacirsiv Seov in the 
manuscripts A D 17, 56, 37, without the concurrence of a 
single Father or version of any ¢lass; but this is termed 
a reading common to both texts, because it has the manu- 
script D united to that of A. Surely, if the ground of his 
. reasoning be inconsistent, the result of it must be unsatis- 
factory. : 

As Griesbach flatters himself that, in his comparison of 
the Colbert manuscript, he has fully illustrated the charac- 
ter and estimation both of the Alexandrine and Western 
texts, it may be presumed, that he has been correct in the 
number of his quotations. Lut to this presumption I can- 
not accede. He complains that the Colbert manuscript has 
been most negligently collated. In the eighteen first chap- 
ters of St. Matthew alone, he collected, he says, no less 
than three hundred readings omitted by Mill; and adds, 
that it has been as carelessly treated in the Epistles. He 
had not himself time, he observes, to make a complete 
collation of it; but he accurately examined the first five 
chapters of the Romans, and the ji/teenth of the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians.* To these chapters alone there- 
fore 1 will limit my remarks. Of the readings peculiar to 
the Alexandrine text, he enumerates tn these chapters fif- 


* + Quingque priora Epistola ad Romanos capita, et decimum quin- 
tum prioris ad Corinthids, denuo accurate contuli.”” Symb. Crit. vol. 
il. p. 88. “In tis utriusque Epistole captibus, que, dum codicem trac- 
tarum, integra perlegi et curalisseme excussr, &c.” Ibid. p. 132. Of the 
remainder he only says, ** Reliqua utriusque Epistole capita cursim 
inspexi; posteriorem ad Corinthios et cxteras Paulinas hic bi tan- 


frum evolr?.”’ 
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teen ; seven in which the Colbert manuscript agrees with 
A or C, and eight in which it dissents from them.* But 
this enumeration is strangely igeorrect, as he omits one 
reading*in the agreements, and not less than eighteen in 
the disagreements.t Besides the single agreement omitted, 
there is indeed another, which he has conftised with the co- 
incidences of the Western text. It is 1 Ctr. xv. 31. where 
he notices the addition of the word adsAou in A G 17. &e. 
and accordingly represents the reading as common to both 
the Alexandrine and Western texts. But the truth is, 


* The seven agreements are Rom. i. 24,— xas A C. 17. Ib. 29. 
=soeveia A C 17. il. 2. YOR for 0¢C 17. 1 Cor. xv. 5. extira for cira 
A 17. Ibid. 12. ev bys sives for tives ev Su A 1%. Ibid. 38. dsdwow 
aut) for avty 00we+ A. 17. Ibid. 55. x2vTpov and wixog change places 
C 17. 

The eight disagreements are Rom. iil. 22.==xou ém maveas AC, 
Ibid. 25—= dia rys widsews A. Ibid 30. simep for emsimee A C. iv. 1. 
sporaropa for sarcpa A C. Ibid.. 11. wspitouyy for *spirouns A C. 
Ibid. 19. ov A C: 1 Cor. xv. 36. Cooryoverros for Cworoeros A. Ibid, 
54, the order of the passage reversed A C. 

+ The ommitted agrecment is Rom. 1 27. @gpevés sv aepcds for 
OpoEVvEed Ev HPTSTI AC, 

The following ‘are the omitted disagreements: Rom. i. 17. dé for 
yap A. Ibid. 28.— 0 sos A. ii 1. KAT ARPIVEIS for xpwvelg C. Ibid. 5. 
avrandogsws for atoxacAuews A. Ibid. 14. towowfor om A. Ibid. 
16. 7 for,0vs A. iil. 7. 0 for yar A. Ibid. 22. ev Xpitrw Inoou 
for Iytov Xgistou A. Ibid 29.4% for 4 A. iv. 11.== xe Ibid 15. 
dz for ya@ AC. Ibid 16.4% A. v. 2. Ke A. Ibid. 3. xauyumevos 
for xovyupesaC. Ibid. 13. sAAoyaro for sAAoysito A. Tbid. 17, rug 
Sixauotuvng C. 1 Cor. xv. 17. 6 a8 A. Ibid. 13. qusTz2av for Uwerepay. 
And yet of the reading Rom. ii. 14. tow for ton Griesbach was 
aware, when he published his second edition of the New Testament; © 
because in the Addenda he states, upon the authority of Birch, that, 


in the manuscript under consideration, the word is not 76% as the 
received text has it, nor Tow as the manuscript A, but te. 
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that the manuscript G has no addition of the kind. It was 
a blunder of Wetstein,. which Griesbach copied in the first 
edition of his New Testayent, but very properly correct- 
ed in his second In his reasoning however upon the va- 
lidity of this addition it is remarkable, that he proves him- 
self to have beén aware of another reading in the same 
verse in which A and the Colbert manuscript 17 disagree, 
but which he has not noticed in the disagreements. His 
words are, ** Additum ut videtur ad declarandum tperepav 
aunt, Ne iweregn et jusesga confundentur. At nihilo ta- 
men secus codex flex. et Aithiops jusregav exhibent, 
etsi adcAgo addunt.* By recurring to the omitted dis- 
agreements which I have given in a note, we find the 
substitution of jyueregav for iwerzgav, which, like all the ot- 
hers, I will not say by design, because I do not believe 
it, but from haste or inattention, he neglected to notice ! 
Adding then the whole together, we perceive, that, in- 
stead of seven agreements and e?ght disagreements, as he 
makes them, there are in fact nine of the former descript- 
ion, and ¢wenty-six of the latter. : 

It is tobe presumed, that the instances of omission, 
which I have referred to, could not. have been overlooked 
by him as readings of little importance, aad therefore not 
worth recording, because they are to be found in his own 
notes upon the New Testament ; whereas two,t which he 
himself reckons among the seven agreements above alluded 
to, were deemed too insignificant for insertion in thé same 
notes of either edition. ‘The conclusion therefore seems to 
be, that all of mine are-alike important, occurring in his 
own critical selection of readings; but that some of his are 
not so. 

I have confined my remarks to the five first chapters 


* Symbol Critice, vol. ii. p. 105. 


+ Viz. the transposition of wes sv bu in 1 Cor. xv. 12, and that 


of auto didw6s in 1 Cor. xv. 38. . 
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of the Romans, snd the fifteenth chapter of the first Epis- 
tle to the Corinthians, because he represents these as _ the 
only chapters in which he had made himself certain, by a 
personal and accurate inspection, of the readings attribu- 
ted to the Colbert manuscript. He has indeed himself. not- 
withstanding this assertion, grounded a calculation upon the 
general readings of the manuscript in every part of the 
Epistles alluded to; but it appears a loss of time and la- 
bour to follow him step by step into so wide a field, where 
complete conviction must be impossible, as certainty, ac- 
cording to his own statement, would be unattainable. In 
the Colbert manuscript he takes precisely what position he 
best approves ; but this is not the case with respect to the 
manuscripts A and G, because both of these have been 
fully and faithfully published. 

It may perhaps be thought, that the assumption of any 
manuscript as an exemplar of the class, to which it is sup- 
posed to belong, can prove a circumstance of no great im- 
portance. ‘This may in some measure be true, when the 
object is simply that of a general comparison with another 
manuscript ; but it is by no means a point of indifference, 
to assume its individual readings as characteristical of its 
class, in the absence of more direct testimony. Griesbach 
however hesitates not to adoptso bolda measure. Gener- 
ally indeed the result is of little consequence, not even in 
the slightest degree affecting the sense of the passage ; but 
in one instance at least it is otherwise. I allude to the ce- 
lebrated, the often discussed, and the long tortured reading 
of 1 Tim. ili. 16, in which he proposes to substitute o¢ for 
>é06. 

It is admitted, that a// known manuscripts, with the 
exception of four, which have és, read Seg. The read- 
ings of three more, A C D, have been controverted : but 
Griesbach states, that A and C originally read és, and D 
neither és nor Secs, but 6. With this persuasion is he so 


strongly impressed, that he gives the following as the 
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manuscript authority, by which he is guided in the form- 
ation of his decision : «*A C F G 17, 73 legunt és, D* ha- 
bet 6, exeteri, quos novimus omnes, etiam Matthziani 13, 
Alteriani 8, et Birchiani 32, exhibent S2.’? And of the 
deductions, which from hence he draws, this is the sum : 
« Tuentur hane lectionem (viz. ¢¢) antiguissim? omnium 
Contra vero vulgatum Se nec Alex- 





classium testes. 
andrine, nee Occidentalis recensionis primitiva lectio fuit, 





sed juniorum tantum codicum, ad Constantinopolitan- 
am potissimum recensionem, pertinentium.” 

It would be foreign to my purpose, were I to enter at 
large into the prolix disputes which have taken place res- 
pecting the true readings of A and C in this passage ; or 
even to particularize the arguments, by which each party 
believes that it has rendered its position impregnable. 
Griesbach discusses the question at much length in his 
Symbolz Critice ; where, although his own opinion re- 
mains by no means problematical, he nevertheless so expres- 
ses himself,as if he were contented to rank the manuscripts 
A and C as mere neutrals in the contest. He observes : 
‘¢Certe opponi nebis rullo modo potest hic codex (A), 
sed nisi a nostris partibus stare judicetur, saltem neufra- 
rum partium esse censendus est. De codice C supra 
jam vidimus, si vel maxime ad argumentum ab omnium 
ejusdem familiz testium consensu ductum plane non atten- 
datur, tamen, propter varia indicia in codice ipso obvia, 
probabilius et tribui is quam Seos.”’* In his notes howev- 
er to the New Testament, he admits neither neutrality in 
one case, nor probability in the other ; but assumes cer- 
tainty in both. 

Let us now take a summary view of his argument. 
Every manuscript which he classes as Byzantine uniform- 
ly has Seos, F and G Western manuscripts have ig, and D 
has 0; but A C17, 73 all have t¢ and three of these he con- 


“ Symbole Critice, vol. i. p: 29. 
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templates as more or less Alexandrine. The affinity in- 
deed of 17 he does not place in the highest rank ; but 
that of Aand C he regards as a very close approximation. 
The proof therefore that his adopted reading belongs to the 
Alexandrine text rests upon the classification of these 
manuscripts ; and, pronouncing them to be Alexandrine, 
he concludes that their reading also must be Alexandrine. 
Doubt, however, but the legitimacy of his classification, 
and his conclusion instantly falls to the ground. 

To the Byzantine and Western Fathers, in corrobora- 
tion of their respective readings, are made many satisfac- 
tory references ; but in his appeal to the direct testimo- 
ny of the Alexandrine, Griesbach is not merely scanty, 
but defective. Athanasius and others, he states, are si- 
lent. Clemens says, puorngiov usd juwv eidov tr ayysAor tov 
xpitrov : therefore it is to be supposed, that Clemens cer- 
tainty did not read S¢os,* because he substitutes xerov for 
Seo. Not that it would have been conclusive had he read 
sos, because Gregory Thaumat, or rather Apollinaris, uses 
indeed 3¢0s, (his words being 3¢0s ev agus pavegwes,) but is not- 
withstanding represented as meaning xpicros. It is on Cy- 
ril, however, that Griesbach principally depends, who in- 
disputably quotes the passage more than once; yet al- 
though the printed copies of that Father’s works have %eos, 
it is maintained that the context requires a different reading. 
If we do not perceive a little wire-drawing in this species 
of proof, which, being ingeniously deduced from the very 
materials furnished by the adverse party, was commenced 
by Wetstein, and completed by Griesbach, we cannot sure- 
ly admit itas direct and aecisive evidence of a reading at- 
tributable to the Alexandrine Fathers. And not thus ad- 
mitting it, where among the Alexandrines are we to 
look for the reading in question, except it be in the 


* «Nonnulli Patres Greci cerle non legerunt Seog. Clem. 
Alex. &c.” 
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manuscripts A C 17* previously referred to, of which only 
one,t and that put generally allied certainly reads og, 
while the other two, whatsoever their affinities may be, 
are at least doubtful ? But this is not all. Suppose but the 
neutrality of A and C, and the preponderance of manuscript 
authority on the side of the Alexandrine text will be 
thrown into the seale of the byzantine, which invariably 
reads Seog: for then there will remain only the manuscript 
17 fur the reading és, while that of Sos will be supported 
by every other manuscript of the same class. Of these he 
enumerates the following: 6, 10, 23, 31, 37, 39, 46, 47, 
‘¢ qui omnes,”’ he says, ‘* cum nostro (viz. 17,) cognati 
sunt,’ particularly distinguishing the manuscript 31 as 
beiug intimately related, ‘*“dmodum enim similis est co- 
dici 17.”*§ Now these, and all others of the Alexandrine 
class, if others exist attributable to it, read, with the By- 
zantine text, Seos, while only the Colbert reads os. It is 
unnecessary to point out the consequence. 

But it may be objected, that | forget to mention the Al- 
exandrine versions as affording corroborative evidence. I 
answer, that [ do not forget their evidence, but that I can- 
not subscribe to the propriety of its admission ; for al- 
though I am aware that the classification of certain versions, 


* The Upsal manuscript 73 Griesbach does not any where rank as 
Alexandrine. He only says, that it sometimes coincides with the 
best manuscripts, ** Interdum cum optimis libris consentit Act. xx. 
28.” but of its general readings he speaks slightly. 


+ Ofthe Colbert manuscript 17 he gives the following description: 
«« Codex 17 Alexandrinis sepissime se adjungit in lectionibus charac- 
teristicis aliisque, ut interdum tamen ad a)ios, presertim ad Occi- 
dentales, nonnunquam etiam ad Constantinopolitanos se inclinat. 
Quamobrem ubi cum ceteris Alexandrinis consentit, pro Alexan- 
drino habendus est ; ubi vero ad iis discrepat, dissensus ejus caetero- 
rum consensiont opponi non debet, sed a recta via deflexisse censetur.” 
Symb. Crit. vol. i. p. 26. 


t Symb. Crit. vol. ii. p. 134.  [b. p. 150. 
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as Alexandrine, has been asserted, I know not that it has 
been proved : and, were it even more probable than it 
seems to be, I do not see how it could amount at best to 
any thing more than mere presumptive testimony. Be- 
sides, Iam not convinced that any of them read is; but 
rather that all of them, in concurrence with the whole 
stream of Western authorities, read 6 The following is 
the statement of Gricsbach: £ versionibus Arabica polygl. 
et Slavonica MS. et ed. exhibent solz Szos, czeterze omnes 
non Séog, sei pronomen és sive » exprimunt. Nempe Copt. 
Sahid. et Syr. p. in m. o¢ gué: Vulg. vero et It. (clar. 
Boern.) o quod; Syr. utr. Erp. Authiop. et Armen. alter- 
utrum legerunt pronomen sive gu? sive quod.”’ He here 
distinctly states, that the Coptic, Sahidic, and Philozen- 
ian versions (the latter indeed only in its margin) read ég 
or gui: and that the Syriac, the Erpenian Arabic, the 
/Ethiopic, and the <rmenian all read either os or o, qué 
or guod. But on the other hand I contend, in the first 
place, that neither the Coptic, the Sahidic, nor the Philex- 
enian neeessurily read 6s, but more probably use a rela- 
tive connected with an antecedent expressive of the word 
mystery, in precise conformity with the Vulgate: for, in 
both the Coptic and Sahidic, the word mystery is decided- 
ly proved tobe masculine by the definitive article mascu- 
line being prefixed, so that the subsequent relative occurs 
of course in the same gender. <A similar remark, respect- 
ing the Philoxenian version, is made by its Editor, whom 
Griesbach very properly terms ‘* Whitius vir doctissi- 
mus,’ and who correctly translates the passage ¢¢ m yste- 
rium pietatis, guod manifestatum est in carne.” 

Having thus proved that the Coptic, the Sahidic, and the 
Philoxenian versions do not necessarily read ts, but most 
probably 0; I shall now show, that the Peshito, or vulgar 
Syriac, the Erpenian Arabic, and the A&thiopic, do not 
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indifferently read is or 5, but indisputably o. If t be the 
reading, it is evident that the following clauses of the verse 
cannot be grammaticaly connected by a copulative, but 
that the passage must be translated as the Unitarians trans- 
late it, ** Ze, who was manifested in the flesh, was justifi- 
ed, &c,’’ But, in all the versions alluded to, the subse- 
quent clauses ave grammatically connected by a copula- 
tive, that is. by the same letter waw in the different char- 
acters of the different languages expressive ofthe same con- 
junction and ; so that the passage must unavoidably be ren- 
dered, which was manifested in the flesh, and was jus- 
tified in the Spirit, &e.”’ 

But I may be reminded, that I have forgotten the Ar- 
menian version. I have not forgotten, but purposely omit- 
ted to mention it: and that for this plain reason ; because 
it reads neither o¢ oro but, in conjunction with the Byzan- 
tine text, Seo. For proof of this I refer to the edition 
published by Uscan at Amsterdam in 1666, the princeps 
editio, and to a subsequent one in duodecimo by another 
editor at the same place in 1698 ; all, except the octavo 
edition of 1668, (merely a republication of Usecan)* with 
which we are acquainted. Now in both of these the rea- 
ding certainly is God. This blunder is not solely imputa- 
ble toGriesbach. It scems to have been first made by 
Kuster, who, [ apprehend, attempted no new collation of 
the versions, but simply republished that of Mill. Mill 
however does nof name the Armenian version in his note 
upon the passage; but Kuster does, probably inserting it 
by mistake from the hurry of transcription. Wetstein ap- 
pears to have copied from Kuster, and Griesbach from 
Wetstein. Ifad Griesbach depended upon manuscript and 
not printed authority, it is presumed that he would have 
quoted it as such, preciscly as in his note upon 1 John v. 


Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. ii. part i. p. 103. 
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7. But in which way soever the blunder be accounted 
for. the fact of the reacing is incontrovertible: and it is 
equally incontrovertible, that the anxiety of accommoda- 
ing their version to the Vulgate, which has been attributéd 
to the Armenians, to Usean in the seventeenth, as well as 
to Haytho, a king of Armenia. in the thirteenth, century, 
whatsoever effect it might have elsewhere produced, assur- 
edly did not operate here. Of every version therefore 
thus quoted, Grieshach’s statement is incorrect: for one, 
instead of reading é¢ or 6, reads Seog ; three others, instead 
of necessarily reading 6g, probably read 6 ; and the remain- 
ing three, instead of indifferently reading 6g or 4, indispu- 
tably read 6. 

I have been the more particular in my remarks upon 
the celebrated passage from Timot!:y, because it is one, in 
which the consequences, deducible from Griesbach’s theory 
of the classification and comparison of manuscripts, are 
most conspicuous. He is deficient in the direct testimony 
of Fathers, and even upon his own statement but partially 
supported by the collateral one of versions; yet he pro- 
nounces é¢ to be the Alexandrine reading, principally influ- 
enced by the presumed authority of certain supposed Alex- 
andrine manuscripts : then, annihilating the Western read- 
ing 6, which is, in his judgement, a mere corruption of is, 
(the very reverse of Wetstein’s argument,) he represents 
é¢ as common to both the Alexandrine and Western texts, 
and thus establishes a preponderance of classes against the 
Byzantine. Yet even admitting his principle, but correct- 
ing his inaccuracy, ought we not to draw a very different 
conclusion? Should we not rather say, that, because the 
Byzantine text, with an infinity of manuscripts and Fathers, 
reads S<os, and because eight (viz. 6, 10, 23, 31, 37, 39, 
46, 47.) out of eleven Alexandrine manuscripts coincide 
with it, while only one certainly opposes it, the other two 
being doubtful, therefore the preponderance of classes is 
against the Western ; and that 320s, not » or ts, seems to be 
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the genuine reading? I shall of course be understood as 
confining my observations solely to the doctrine and ef- 
forts of Griesbach’s classification. To discuss also the de- 
ductions of his conjectural criticism* would be irrelevant 
to the subject before me. 


* 'T’o one point however I must be here admitted slightly to al- 
lude. Griesbach supposes that OS was mistaken for eS, because 


the transcriber knew that the passage was usually interpreted of 


God, the Word. ‘ Nimirum Op» facile transiit in ©, eum librarii 
non ignorarent, locum hune vulgo de Sz, oye intelligi.” But sure- 
ly transcribe’s by profession (and such, before the invention of print- 
iag. where those who transcribed manuscripts’ are never in the habit 
of reasoning upon the sense of what they copy. Ask a low station- 
er of the present day, after he has engrossed the conveyance of an 
estate with a long description of the title, whether that title accrued 
by descent or purchase; and he will perhaps be puzzled to answer 
the question. A transcriber therefore, in the case under considera- 
tion, having his attention rivetted to words and not to things, would 
be more likely, I apprehend, to commit an error by omission than by 
addition ; to overlook the horizontal lines which distinguish es from 
OX, than to supp/y them. 

I cannot help adding another remark with respect to the particu- 
lar reading of the manuscript A. Mill states, that at first he sus- 
pected the reading of 320g assigned to it; but that afterwards he 
clearly distinguished the ancient traces of the horizontal line which 
formed the ©: ‘* Verum postea perlustrato attentius loco, lineole, 
que primam aciem fugerant, ductus quosdam ac vestigia satis certa 
deprehendi, presertim ad partem sinistram.” Wetstein however 
conceives that Mill deceived himself, mistaking, for the horizontal 
line of the theta, that which belongs to an epsilon in a word on the 
opposite side of the leaf, Prolegomeua, p.22. But Woide maintains 
this to be impossible, because the line of the epsilon in question is not 
precisely at the back of the theta, but a little below it. Not. Cod. 
Alex. }. 87. The veracity of Mill, (to omit the testimony of others,) 
that he saw a line of this description, seems unimpeachable. Can it 
be deemed remarkable, that it should have disappeared, after so long 
a lapse of years, in a manuscript perpetually examined in this parti- 
cular place and injuriously treated, when it is considered, that Gries- 
bach admits the possibility of the evanescence even of whole letters 
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Upon the hypothesis therefore under consideration, which 
represents the Alexandrine text as the most ancient and 
most valuable, common prudence requires, that no manu- 
script be admitted into an alliance with that text, except 
upon the most indisputable proofs of affinity, If an im- 
proper one be incautiously ranked with it, the confusion 
introduced must be incalulable ; for the single testimony 
of this manuscript, will then be regarded as outweighing 
that of an hundred others belonging to the Byzantine 
class. And if it moreover happen to be supported by an- 
other of the Western, (no uncommon occurrence, ) its rea- 
dings, as far as the preponderance of classes is to be re- 
garded, will be deemed extremely probable: if supported 
by one or two more of its own class and of the Western 
together, indisputable. ‘* Quotquot enim ad eandem re- 
censionem pertinent, testes inter se consentientes, pro un- 
ico haberi debent. Usu venire potest ut duo tresve codi- 
ces tantundem valeant, quantum alii centum.’’* Indeed 
the principal use to be derived from the establishment of 
different texts,as laid down by Griesbach, is professedly the 
defence of readings, approved by critical conjecture, but 
discoverable in only a few manuscripts, against those of an 
almost innumerable crowd of later and inferior ones, 
‘¢ Precipuus vero recensionum in criseos sacre exercitio 
usus hic est, ut earum auctoritate lectiones bonas, sed in 
paucis libris superstites defendamus adversus, juniorum et 
vulgarium codicum innumerabilem pene turbam.’’t It 
seems evident then, that the arrangement of classes is not 


in the Ephrem manuscript (sleeping quietly in the royal library at 
Paris without molestation) between the short period of Wetstein’s 
time and his own? * {mmo vocabula nonnulla, que ego legere haud 
potui, assecutus erat ille, sive armatis oculis ea perlustraverat, quod 
equidem haud feceram, sive literarum ductus, ut credibile est, inde a 
Wetstenii tempore magis evanuerint.””. Symb. Crit. vol. i. p. 6. 


* Prolegomena, p. 79. t+ Symbole Critice, vol. i. p. 122. 


I. 
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intended to supersede, but to act in subordination to con- 
jectural criticism. Thus we perceive in John vit. 8. the 
word ovux substituted for ovrw (eva ovrw avaSouve sig TyV cogryy 
cautnv) upon authority in this respect inferior ; while in 
John i. 18. the word Secs 1s not substituted for viog, (0 wovoyo- 
vg vis) or even consigned to marginal probability, although 
countenanced by authority of the kind every way supe- 
rior. 

But how is this design of Griesbach, particularly in the 
Epistles of St. Paul, to be carried into full effect, if he be 
precluded from his appeal to the Alexandrine text by a 
defect of evidence ? Or rather perhaps, when the appeal 
solely applies to manuscripts, from all evidence whatsoever ? 
Yet this, if my statement and mode of reasoning be more 
accurate than his, appears to be the unavoidable result of 
my inquiry ; for, if A and © are not Alexandrine, the 
class of the others, detirmined only by a comparison with 
them, falls to the ground instantly. 

In all the preceding observations I have adopted, after 
Griesbach, the supposed existence of three texts at least; 
the Alexandrine, the Western, and the Byzantine; but I 
must add, that the existence of the Alexandrine seems to 
me very problematical. That there is a frequent diversi- 
ty of readings between the Latin version and the received 
text is unquestionable ; and that this diversity is sufficient 
to constitute a distinct classification of readings may fairly 
perhaps be presumed. That there are also many Greek 
manuscripts generally coinciding with the Latin version 
(whether derived lineally or collaterally from the Greek 
original of that version, or fiom some other Greek copy 
or copies subsequently rendered conformable with it, I do 
not apprehend makes any great difference in the question) 
will, f doubt not, be readily granted. Nor will the argu- 
ment be affected by the presumption, that the Latin ver- 
sion and its relatives are nothing more than illegitimate 
branches of an ancient Greek text; because, whatsoever 
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credit we may attach te their peculiar readings, they 
nevertheless still afford us a seperate classification : but 
that there exists an Alexandrine text, more valuable as 
well as more ancient than either the Byzantine or the 
Western, has in my judgement been never proved. There 
is certainly no manuscript to be referred to as containing 
any thing like aclear specimen of such a text. And what 
is the testimony of the Alexandrine Fathers? Do they all 
accord in appropriate readings of their own? Ordo even 
two of them thus accord of any one century ? They in- 
deed often coincide with the readings of the Western text ; 
but do they often read against it? I do not mean simply 
against three or four Western manuscripts; but also against 
the Latin writers and the Latin versions.* For it seems 
not sufficient to demonstrate, that Origen, or any other 


* The possibility that manuscripts written in Alexandria might 
have been adapted to the Latin text, is thus stated by Michaelis in 
his remarks upon the manuscript A commonly called the Alexandri- 
an: ‘I confess that Iam of the same opinion; because the inquiry 
turns not so much on the Codex Alexandrinus as on the more ancient 
manuscript, of which this is a copy. For if this ancient manuscript 
latinized, the Cod. Alex. must do the same, in whatever country it 
was written: and since it was by no means necessary, that books 
constantly remain in the same country, and they may be transferred 
from one library to another, it is possible, that latinizing copies were 
hrought from Italy or the west of Africa into Egypt or Greece; a 
faithful transcript therefore from any one of these would likewise la- 
tinize, though written in Constantinople, Greece, or Egypt.” Vol. 
ii. part i. p. 196. The following is the note of Dr. Marsh: “The 
possibility that Greek manuscripts in Alexandria wee altered from the 
Latin, no one can deny. Even so early as the time of Origen single 
alterations might have taken place; for the learned Father, in a pas- 
sage quoted by Wetstein in his note to Matt. vill. 28. complains of 
erroneous readings & ToS EAAjVIKOIS avTiypapos, which clearly im- 
plies the use of manuscripts written in some other language than the 
Greek: and, as he spent some time in Rome, it is not impossible that 
he made use of the established version of a church. whch at ali times 
maintained the highest authority.” 
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Alexandrine Father, has numerous variations from the By- 
zantine text: but also that these variations from the By- 
zantine do not coincide witi the Western, that mighty rod 
of Aaron ever prepared to swallow the feebler rods of 
Egypt; nor even to shew, that there are occasionally un- 
connected as well with the Western as with the Byzan- 
tine, unless it can be proved, that their irregularities in 
this respect are constant and peculiar; not mere anomal- 
ies arising from accidental causes, and common to both 
the other texts. At present we can only presume upon the 
frequent recurrence of characteristical readings, until a 
collection of them be made and published from the joint 
writings of the Alexandrine Fathers. This however is a 
task which has never been attempted, although it seems to 
to form an absolute preliminary to decison ; and which, I 
apprehend, if ever undertaken, will at least prove as dif- 
ficult in its accomplishment as hopeless in its effect. 

I am aware that the reflections which I make run coun- 
ter to public prejudice, to the opinion of many whose li- 
terary talents conciliate my esteem, and whose critical acu- 
men command my respect. But, in the republic of letters, 
no supremacy is admissible but that of truth ; and I flatter 
myself, that I possess the same claim to the candour of o- 
thers, which Griesbach has to mine. I shall not there- 
fore, I trust, be misconstrued as wishing unnecessarily to 
diminish the number of classes adopted by him, from an 
overweening fondness for any pre-conceived system of my 
own, to which his allotted number might be deemed in- 
iinical. On the other hand, I sincerely wish that it could 
be augmented, convinced that the rule of classification 
would afford no inconsiderable advantages to textual criti- 
cism, could it be in more instances satisfactorily exempli- 
fied. Ihave nevertheless censured what appears to me an 
important oversight in his argument; the presumption of 
live or six classes, but the investigation of only three, and 
that with the persuasion of as decisive an issue as if a per- 
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fect knowledge of the whole had been attained : for I con- 
not admit the accuracy of that reasoning, which, from de- 
fective premises, attempts to draw complete conclusions. 
Instead of establishing five or six classes, I confess that I 
see not good ground for the admission of even three. I 
do not however deny, that these, or more than these, ex- 
ist, because their existence is possible ; but I contend, that 
it has not been sufficiently proved. 

The idea of a classification of manuscripts on an extend- 
ed scale is doubtless captivating, fraught with hope, and 
pregnant with promise: but the moment we commence 
its reduction to practice, difficulties start up on every side, 
and conjecture begins to supply the place of conviction. 
By an intricate and involved analysis we are tempted to 
exalt possibilities into probabilities, and probabilities into 
certainties ; we raise class over class in our system, as 
children picture castle rising over castle in a stormy cloud, 
soon to be immerged in gloom and obscurity. But, al- 
though the prospect before us affords enough to satiate, 
there is, I fear, little in it to satisfy. We find ample scope 
for the sportive gambols of imagination, but no very solid 
footing for the soberer exertions of reason : while we fan- 
cy ourselves to be walking in the broad light of day, we 
may prove to be but wildly wandering in the dark, jand 
stumbling at every step. 





{In the APPENDIX the author exhibits— 


— 


. The Readings of Origen alone, where the manuscript 
A agrees with the received Text. These he repre- 
sents as amounting to 199. 


wo 


. The Inconstant Readings of Origen alone, where A 
agrees with the received Text, amounting to 245. 
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3. Agreements of A with Origen, where the received 
Text reads alone : amounting to 53, 


1. Agreements of A with Origen, where Origen reads in- 
constantly, agreeing both with A and the received 
Text. 29. 

5. Agreements of A C, with Origen, where the received 
Text reads alone. 53. 


6. Agreements of A C with Origen, where Origen reads 
inconstantly agreeing both with A C, and the received 
Text. 19. 


~I 


Deviations of A alone, in opposition both to Origen 
and the received Text. 110. 


Readings of the Boernerian MS. G. where A agrees 
with the received Text. 234. 


DL 


9. Agreements of A with G, where the received Text 
reads alone. 123. 


10. Deviations of A alone, in opposition both to G and the 
received Text. 169. 


He then concludes his discussion with the following 
Remarks. | 


In the preceding extracts from the Boernerian MS. 
many readings will occur not to be found in Griesbach. I 
have already observed, p. 41, that more than ninety omis- 
sions are discoverable even in the limited portion of St. 
Paul’s Epistles under consideration. He probably con- 
tented himself with the references of Wetstein without re- 
vision or augmentation, although the manuscript had been 
previously edited by Matthei. The numerous errors in- 
deed of Wetstein, in reference to the MS. A, he seems 
to have carefully corrected ; but Woide, in his publication 
of that MS. had given a seperate collection of all its read- 
ings under the arrangement of chapter and yerse, in which 
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Wetstein’s notices were marked, and the word malé, in 
italics, affixed to every inaccuracy. Matthezi did not take 
the same trouble with the Boernerian: and Griesbach’s ay- 
ocations, it is to be presumed, prevented him from accom- 
plishing the task himself. The deficiency however is here 
supplied in a part, at least, of St. Paul’s Epistles. 

In order to form an exact parallel to the comparison of 
A with Origen, as an exemplar of the Alexandrine text, 
I have thus subjoined a comparison of A with the Boerne- 
rian manuscript, as anexemplar of the Western: but I am 
nevertheless, far from considering either comparison as 
complete, either in its principle or application ; nor do I 
think that absolute conviction is attainable with our pres- 
ent defective and undigested materials of investigation. 

I have remarked, that the very existence of the Alex- 
andrine text is at best but problematical ; and so, I appre- 
hend, it must continue to be, until the contrary position be 
proved by a characteristical collection of Alexandrine read- 
ings, contradistinguished from these, not only of the By- 
zantine, but also of the Western, text. When Griesbach 
undertook the arduous task of preparing a eritical edition, 
and even a corrected text, of the New Testament upon a 
novel hypothesis, he ought surely to have placed its accu- 


racy beyond the possibility of objection, before he attempt- 


ed iis reduction to practice as an unerring rule of textual 
criticism ; not to have proceeded upon the bare probability 
of conjecture, but to have previously grounded himself upon 
sure demonstration. The Alexandrine text constitutes the 
main pin, which holds together the complicated machiaery 
of his system. This therefore he should have first incon- 
trovertibly established ; but the position still remains ex- 
posed to many great and serious objections. When under- 
taking to confirm it, what is the species of proof which 
he adduces? He appeals not to the joint readings of Alex- 
andrine writers characteristically distinguished, but princi- 
pally to the joint readings of A and C, in conjunction 
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with those of Origen. Matthzi had denied the existence 
both of an Alexandrine and a Western text. The former 
Griesbach attempts to prove by a comparison and from a 
calculation which has been sufficiently detailed : and then 
subjoins the following result: ** Qua cum ita se habeant 
extra omnem dubitationis aleam positum esse videtur ; 
—Lectiones, quas A et C wnanimi consensu exhibent, 


jure meritoque Alerandrinis et vetustis (donec contrari- 


um probetur) accenseri.””* And again, ‘¢ Codex C : Des- 
criptionem ejus dedimus, tom. i. p. 3. Ibidem etiam p. 133. 
disputavimusde indole texus ejus in Epistolis Paullinis, at- 
que ostendimus, mirifice consentire hune librum cum 
Origine et codice A, adeogue eum exhibere Alexandrinam 
recensionem, ab Occidentali omnino diversam.”’t 
Convincing, however, as this supposed wonderful coin- 
cidence may have appeared to him, when we recollect that 
the reality of an Alexandrine text is the point to be proved 
and not to be presupposed, we shall have reason to sus- 
pect, and even more than to suspect, the accuracy of his 
conclusion. He enumerates seventy-five joint readings of 
A or C common to Origen: I have myself been able to 
collect only seventy-two, t which I have already given sepe- 


* Symbole Critice vol. 1. pp. 137, 138. 

+ Symbole Critice, vol. ii. p. 31. 

} It is possible that 1 may have overlooked three instances of agree- 
ment observed by Griesbach, but I do not think it probable. I have 
however observed three instances of agreement incorrectly marked 
by him in his notes to the New Testament. The first is Galatians 
vi. 15, e6ew for yu A BC DEF G Or. but Origen has no such 
verse. The second is Philippians ii. 9. 5 ¢o A B C17. Or. but no 
addition of the kind occurs in the Symbole Critice. The third is 
Titusi. 15 => wtvyy ACDEFG Orig.||yap Syr. Or. Here is a 
double reference ; but the last is the true one, as ¥@p is substituted for 


wev, SO that the first must be deemed incorrect: nor is the verse quo- 
ted more than once by Origen. 
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rately, with the privcipal references to other manuscripts 
and Fathers annexed. From a particular inspection of 
these it will appear, that, out of the whole number of 
seventy two, there are not more than seven readings which 
do not coincide as well with the Latin versions, or some 
Western manuscript (viz. D E F G) or writer, as with A, 
C, and Origen. The seven exceptions are Romans iii. 30, 
I Cor. ii. 3. iii. 13. x. 32. xi. 3. 2 Cor. i. 12. Philip. 1. 24, 
Of these the first occurs in Clemens and Cyrill, the see- 
ond and third in no Alexandrine Father whatsoever except 
Origen, the fourth in only CyriJl, the fifth in only Cyrill 
oecasionally, the sixth in Clemens only, and the seventh 
in both Clemens and Cyrill in conjunction with Byzantine 
MSS. and Chrysostom. While such is the character of the 
seven readings which do not coincide with the Western 
text, the sixty five others, which do coincide with it, will 
be found generally in alliance not with one version, manu- 
script, or Father only, but with more, and frequently with 
versions, manuscripts, and Fathers united. 

From these premises, it seems not very difficult to draw 
a satisfactory result, but it is one diametrically opposite to 
that of Griesbach. Instead of contemplating a great majority 
of the readings as peculiarly Alexanarine, because they are 
found in the manuscripts A and C in conjunction aiways 
with Origen, and sometimes with one or two more Fathers 
of the same description, (which by the way is also improp- 


erly representing the classifiextion of A and C, not, as in 
truth it is, the final obj-ct, but the legitimate means of in- 


vestigation,) should we not rather contend, that they are 

more probably Western? ‘They are certainly common to 

both classes, and seem likely to have been adopted by one 

of them from the other: but as the existence of an Alex- 

andrine class has not been proved, and as the stream of 

evidence is far greater on the side of the Wertern, it ap 
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pears, I apprehend, not unreasonable to conclude, that the 
latter exhibits the original, and the former the adopted, read- 
ings. The respect paid to the Western text was always 
considerable, and the sphere of its action extensive ; rather 
therefore should we conceive, that, instead of gravitating 
towards another, it attracted every thing within its influ- 
enc: towards its own centre. If A and C as well as Ori- 
gen on most occasions coincide with the Western text. why 
are their individual coincidences in any number of instan- 
ces to be considered as almost miraculous? Isit not better 
to subtract the miracle, and to say, that it is usual for those 
things, which generally participate in a common resem- 
blance, to be found particularly conformable with each 
other. 

But it may justly be remarked, that, in orcer to ascer- 
tain the true character of the readings of Origen, the whole 
of them together, and not a partial selection, should be ex- 
amined. With this impression, I have given all which a 
diligent investigation enabled me to discover, in the Epis- 
tles of St. Paul, and have noted those which agree with 
other Alexandrine authorities, or with the Western, or with 
both. The total amount of his readings is siz hundred 
and nine out of which are two hundred and twenty siz, 
which coincide with either Western or Alexandrine authori- 
ty, or with both. Of the remainder, many indeed, not 
unfrequently accord with the Byzantine, but many more are 
perfectly insulated. The number however of the latter 
may doubtless be very considerably reduced, by making 
due allowances for the freedom of quotation, and for the 
errors of transcription. And perhaps a still farther re- 
duction, if not an almost entire annihilation, might be ef- 
fected by our acquisition of completer collations of Fathers, 
manuscripts, and versions, than we at present possess. 
How numerous the collateral readings of this kind are, 
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with which we are yet unacquainted, may be conjectured 
from the many additions not long since made by Matthei 
to those of Chrysostom alone; and even by the very quo- 
tations of Origen under consideration, of no contemptible 
part of which we were altogether ignorant, until they were 
brought to light by the laborious scrutiny of Griesbach. 
But, notwithstanding the great amountof this incongruous 
remainder, there are found a sufficient number of congruous 
readings for the purpose at leastof a comparative examina- 
tion. 

There occur two hundred and twenty-six, which coin- 
cide with one or both of the classes alluded to. Of these, 
one hundred and eighteen are supported by Western au- 
thoity alone, ntnety by both Western and Alexandrine uni- 
ted, and only eighteen by Alexandrine alone. Supposing 
the existence of an Alexandrine text, we may presume, 
that Origen would frequently have associates of the des- 
cription in peculiar readings, but this presumption is far 
from being warrented by fact. For in truth, the very re- 
verse takes place ; as out of two hundred and twenty-six 
readings, Origen has but ei?gh/een distinguishable from the 
Western text, in which he is joined by any other Alexan- 
drine Father. Noreven in this limited number, of eigh- 
teen, does he read in conjunction with more than one Al- 
exandrine, (sometimes with Clemens, and sometimes with 
Cyrill,) except in the following five instances ; Rom. iil, 
30. 1 Cor. iv. 13. vill. 8. Ephes. v. 25. Philip. i. 24. in 
which he receives a double support. On the other hand, 
his alliance with Western authority, in exclusion of the Al- 
exandrine, is so intimate, that he reads with that alone, not 
eighteen but one hundred and eighteen times,a full moiety 
of the whole amount. Neither does he here often read 
with one or two, but generally (the source indeed being 
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4 ii more prolific) with numerous associates. The conclusion 
anf, deducible from this general statement seems obvious. 

| aE That Origen should occasionally depart trom a text, with 

oS which he usually accords, cannot be deemed remarkable, 

It is precisely the case with other writers, confessedly par- 

ry (sg ticipating in the peculiarities of the Western, or of the By- 

i zantine. An exemplar, indeed, of neither text exists in 

its original purity ; for the current of each has become tur- 

7 bid from the soil over which it has passed, during the 

lapse of so many centuries, and not unfrequently have their 

P devious streams been united. Chrysostom sometimes de- 

parts from the received text, in conjunction with other Fa- 

" thers of a similar description; but will any one on that ac- 


count maintain, that the writings of Chrysoston afford a 
new classification? Accidental varieties necessarily occur ; 
but the species still remains distinct and appropriate. 

If country is to be esteemed the true criterion of classi- 
fication, and the existence of separate texts in every consi- 
derable district to be presumed, I see no reason, why the 
number should not be augmented ; why Syria, for instance, 
and Asia Minor, should not have their separate texts, as 
well as Byzantium, Rome, and Egypt. Cappadocia alone 
produced three writers of distinguished character and cre- 
dit, Basil with Gregory Nazianzen, aud Gregory of Nys- 
sa ;* and these have not only common, but peculiar read- 





* If these writers really followed a text different from that which 
has been denominated the Byzantine, it is evident, that they cannot 
be properly taken into the computation of Byzantine authority. So 
also, if Eusebius and Damascenus, one of Cwsarea, the other of Da- 
mascus, be considered as adherents to the text of their own country, 
viz. the Syrian, and not, as Griesbach supposes, to the Alexandrine, 
their testimony connot be correctly classed under the latter text, and, 
if so classed, can only lead to a fallacious result. Griesbach, it is 
true, represents Eusebius as an admirer of the reasoning, and there- 
et fore a copier of the quotations, of Origen ; but admitting his premi- 

ses, | cannot subscribe to the legitimacy of lusconclusion. Nor even, 
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ings: why do we not form another text from their quota- 
tions? Basil, it is true, travelled to Egypt, but so did 
Origen to Rome ; yet the latrer is regarded as having been 
stili attached to the characteristical text (if such there were) 
of his own country. Ought we not then, if the principle 
be at all admissible, to assert the same also of the former ? 

But, in truth, the existence of even three texts has never 
been proved analytically. ‘Transported with the love of 
synthetical combination, and with the pride of conjectural 
talent, we may give loose to unbridled Criticism, and pur- 


‘sue a favourite track, disdainful of the rugged path, and the 


terrific precipice ; and may astonish the world with intri- 
cacy of research, and with boldness of enterprise : but the 
credit of our discoveries will scarecly be permanent, unless 
the road, which leads to them, be secure and certain. Syn- 
thetical reasoning, how speciousiy soever it may dogma- 
tize, seldom convinces, being too ofien founded upon the 
unstable basis of mere gratuitous presumption: Instead of 
pointing out the deductions of incontrovertible truth, it 
not unfreqnently indicates consequences deducible only 
from preconceived error. It is by analysis alone, that we 
arrive at satisfactory conclusions ; and, when the hypothe- 
sis of an extended classification in manuscripts Is, not syn- 
thetically presumed, but analy tically demonstrated, I shall 
myself be the first to adopt, and the last to relinquish it. 


admitting both, should [be warranted in ranking Eusebius on the 
Alexandrian side in my calculation of testimonies; for my argument 
applies not to writers, who repeat, but to those, who, corroborate, the 
evidence of Origen. 
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STORR, °% ™ wor>D TITAHPOMA. 





§ I. 


In many places in the New Testament, and especially in 
the Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians, the chief diffi- 
culty to interpreters, has arisen from this word, whose 
meaning for this very reason, we have determined to in- 
vestigate with considerable care. We shall in the first 
place make some general remarks concerning the word, 
and then proceed to examine the particular places in the 
New Testament in which it occurs. 


§ I. 


Verbal Nouns ending in wa, as they are derived 
from the preterit tense passive, have generally a passive 
signification. But as the preterit passive is sometimes to 
be understood actively, or rather, as the passive form of 
the preterit, like that of the tmpenfect and present, may 
be used for the middle,as in dedexras, Act. vill. 14, rp00xexd7- 
Tol, Xill. 2, XVI. 10, dedwenru, Gen. xxx. 20, (in the LXX.) 
dedwenusvys. 2 Pet. i 3, where the Obss. Krebsii. e FI. Jo- 
sepho ought to be consulted,we are not to wonder that ver- 
bals in wa also assume an active signification. Just as axse- 
wo and sauna, a cure (dzgarca) by metonomy, denotes a 
medicine, that which cures; saegnyoynya consolation, 
that which consoles: xgua, judgement or decision, be- 
comes equivalent to xazoxgwa condemnation. We find 
several words of this kind in connexion, Rom. v. 16, 
For to xaua and xaraxea, in this place condemnation, are 
N 
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opposed yaacue which here signifies not that which is 
given, but a judgement different from condemnation (xgyw«), 
ro yasiZeczu, Eph. iv. 32, forgiveness; and dimewpoa, Which 
denotes the opposite of xaraxzuay that is, absolution, dmeu- 
wow erg Zant, Rom. v. 135 where the Apostle makes men- 
tion, verse 14, of the sémilitude between Christ and 
Adam, which is explained more fully in verse 17 ; and al- 
so their dissimilitude in verses 15, 16, and that intwo res- 
pects. The first difference he places in this, that the 
things for which we are indebted to Christ are totally 
different from those things which we have received from 
Adam. For Adam brought death, that is misery, upon 
a great multitude, but Christ, the grace and gift of God 
propitiated, that is /ife or felicity, verses 17, 21, vil. 23. 
Another difference consists in this,that condemna/ion arose 
from one sin ; pardon relates to many, verse 16, which 
may be thus expressed, ** And not as it was by one sin’ 
so is the gift, which divine grace has conferred (Rom. v. 
15), on account of the favour of one man, Jesus Christ, to- 
wards us (compare 2 Cor. vill. 9.) For the (xg) judg- 
ment, in which we are held on account of Adan, Is si¢ xavax- 
auo,t thetis, condenns; but the forgiveness (xagepa) which 
's by another Adam, after many sins, is (si¢ diosa) to ab- 
solution, that is absolves. Nor is the word dimemuo used 


* 'The words 2 2v08 which follow.seem to demonstrate that the read- 
ing of 44427 44.4705 is to be preferred to the common reading of 44ag- 
rygaveos; which also appears from the opposite expression &% TOAD 
THLORTOUATHY. It istherefore to be taken as if we read ¢& evos TALAT- 
rwitaros. Nor can the passage be understood unless ANAT HWATOS pre- 
cede, to which the word vos can refer. 

For the meaning of oi in ver. 16, 6” 2vez, examine Rom. ii. 27- 
ive P1. 1 Tim. it. 15, and 5) in Deut. i. 32, Psalm. Ixxviii. 32. 

f Eis xaraxeme and a5 Oimowun we suppose to be a Hebraism, and 
uf the saine import as xarexaue and Omowpa. See a similar expres- 


: ! o : _ “9@ « ° ° . . 
sion Heb. vi. 8, where 55 xaudi is used for xaugig: also (Rom.vi. 19.) 
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otherwise in verse 18, where we read: ‘as by the razu- 
coe (fall) of one man, judgment hascome upon all men ag 
xaraxey.a, to condemnation; so also by the righteousness, di- 
xoaimpa,of one,has forgiveness come to all men unto justifica- 
tion of life, eg dixcuwow Zwns.* In this place diana, appears 
to be the domes of Christ, who in the spirit ev rveuars, that is 
in a condition opposed to +n cagx his humility, (Heb. v. 7. 
2 Cor. v. 16), and thus inthat better condition in which, 
his life being restored, was declared just, dixaiws, by God, 1 
Tim.iii. 16. That very glory, to which he is advanced, is 
an evidence that he has perfectly obeyed all the laws which, 
for the sake of our salvation, were imposed upon him, and 
especially that one which demanded an expiatory death, to 
be undergone on the cross, (Rom. v. 8,10; Heb. x. 11, 1S; 
John x. 17.) But the same camo of Christ also became 
ours (Rom. iv 25.) when, in the divine counsel concern- 
ing making expiation for man by the dimcuoown of Christ, 
that is, in this place, his obedience even unto death, satis- 
faction could not be made without our being declared aton- 
ed for,that is,dimcao, or free from punishment and made par- 
takers of salvation. Nor does the opposite word ragarruye 
oppose this, which not only signifies an offence or sin, but 
also after the Hebrew manner, punishment and misery con- 
joined with it. For it ragarruye were ragaxoy itself and dima- 
ince vraxon itself, then verses 18 and 19 would hardly diiler 
from each other. But the one illustrates the other, if you 
trauslate the former; “as by the fal! razar7u0 of one (Adam) 
condemnation, or sin and misery, came upon all men ; so 


* This expresion is similar to Ps. Ixv. 6, God of our salvation, that 
is, the Author of oursalvation; also Sirac xly. 6. vowos 2uins KO S715 - 
Tus, that is,the law that bringeth salvation and knowledge. Rom. 
Vill. 2, VOMOS TS Tvsynaros T7HS Suns is the dominion or rule of a life- 
giving spirit, or if we refer 44s to vowog, a life-producing command 
or influence of the spirit. In [eb.ii.14. x2aT05 tywv Ts bavars denotes 


one that has a death-bringing command. 
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by the righteousness of one, (Christ,) righteousness (<- 
rouse), came to all men, bringing salvation’? which sen- 
tence is explained by verse 153 since the causes of the 
condemnation of Adam and the righteousness or abso- 
lution of Christ, namely of the former sagaxon of the lat- 
ter uraxen, are more expressly mentioned, and a great 
number of men, on account of the dsmousotuyy or vaaxony, 
not of themselves, but of Christ, are said not less to 
be constituted diam. that is, not less to obtain dmamow Cons 
than on account of disobedience, ragaxog7nv, not their own, 
but Adam’s,to be constituted awagrwro,* that is, said to be 
obnoxious to xaraxea (verse 18.) The same meaning of ra- 
vaszouc is found in verse 15, where it is opposed to xagicua; 
and a little after is explained more clearly by xg substitu- 
ted in its place, which in verse 16, answers oppositely to 
yoatua. In like manner passing by verse 20, in which we 
lind sazarrwua to be aveeria, but in 21, connected with Sa- 
varos, (vide vil. 10, 13), we also find the same word, xi.11, 
signifying not only the impiety of the Jews but also, so m1- 
raw, their miscry, to be opposed to cura. For in verse 12, 
Tagarcaue 1S explained by the word yrrnuo, as xoouos is by 
the word s3vsa. See § vii. 


ee, ee a ee , , , 
\uaeTwro xat STTASTTHY, were constituted sinners, that is,. were 


brought into the condition of sinners and treated as such and punished, 
(see | Kings, i. 21,). So also the opposite phrase dmouss xaracra- 
satovras denotes constituted righteous, treated as righteous. But 
that these who have not committed Adam’s act of disobedience ; 
nay those who have not had the divine law expressed in words, as 
those that lived before Moses, [Rom. y. 14,] and Gentiles, and those 
who do'not at all know the divine will, as infants,are notwithstanding 
on account of Adam’s disobedience, Tagaxon, numbered among sinners 
and under the saine condenmation, *aTaxey.0, as Adam [ver. 18,] the 
proof of which ts before us constantly in the universality of death, 
appears more fully in verse 12, to which verse 18 subjoins a furth- 
er illustration, Where by one man, or by the disobedience of one [ver. 
“in, or corruption @nazria, (Com.vii.S, and ver. following] is said 
'y have been introduced into the world and by it death, which for this 
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§ Il. 


But we proceed now to the word sAvpuye itself, to which 
also we see a passive signification attached, as many inter- 
preters* explain it, in Eph 1. 23, as meaning that which 
is filled, namely the church, which is filled by Christ, who 
fills all the members of his body with gifts of every kind; 
or as the very learned Teller prefers, the chureh which 
is dwelt in by Christ or God. But it is allowable for us to 
doubt altogether about any passive signification, because 
neither in that place nor in the rest (Rom. xi. 25, xv. 29, 
Mark viii. 20; Matth. ix. 16.) mentioned by Grotius or 
W. A Teller, has it necessarily a passive signification, as 
we shall attempt to demonstrate, (§ xil. xiv. vill. vi.), it 
is therefore assumed, whilst it cannot be established by 
other proofs. Nor is there much assistance to be derived 
from the phrase wAnguyara vdarwy which is the version in 
the LXX. of O° DDN; Cant. v. 12. For itis by no 
means clear that channels filled with water are here meant, 
since the LXX. take OD°D°5SN as denoting fountains, 
(Ps. xvill. 16.) or a rivulet, (Ps. ¢. xxvi. 4.) which, rath- 
er than the water, fill the land. Finally, the authority of 
the Valentinians,t if any one be disposed to use z¢ to pro- 


reason, that is, the introduction of sin, has come upon all men,because 
all have sinned, 44a@g70v, thatis, because all equally with Adam have 
been brought into the conditionof sinners. Because allare partakers, not 
less of the condemnation, xaraxgi.a, than of the corruption 4.agria 
of Adam, communicated to all through the one parent of all. More- 
over all must dre, as Adam, although there be no sin commited by 
them [verses 13, 14,] for which specially death asa penalty was ap- 
pointed as for Adam’s first disobedience, and for various offences in- 
terdicted by the Mosaic laws. 


* See Grotius, in his two Comments on Eph. i. (both of which 
have been translated into English). 


+ That Cerinthus used the word tAygwue in this sense is to 
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duce conviction, is by no means to be received, since no 
one is able to prove that, that lucid space, which they 
feigned* to be inhabited by the thirty zonst was on that ac- 
count called bythe name of *Axpaye, which word, was used 
before them to designate a place occupied, including that 
which oceupies it. Further, since the place which Tertullian 
calls (adv. Valent. ¢. xiii. p. 251.) Pleromatis Coetus, or, the 
thirty wons, is called by the same name, Anguya, it is 
very probable that the plenitude of the tricenarian divinity, 
that is, the cortus amv, of which God himself is the 
head or chief, and the rest embraces those natures next to 
God in excellence, (a notion derived from a perversion of 
Col. ii. 9,) was first and properly called rAnz.ua; but that 
the seat or abode of this Pleroma, by metonomy, was cal- 
led at length by thesame name. In this way the sect of the 
Valentinians did not adopt the passive but the active signi- 
fication of rAngayue as denoting multitude, ecetus, and from 
this, by the same word they name the abode of the «ons, 
not because it was filled or inhabited, but because it was 
the abode of the Pleroma. 


Compare Pseudo-Tertullianum de prescript. adv. leret. c. xlix. 
p. 216. ed. Franck. A. 1597. 

+ See Irenewus L. 1. c. iv. $1. p. 18, [ed Massueti] where beyond 
ws Xai TAVL0NG there are said to be Cxsou xo xsvawaros ToTG, or, to 
use the translation of ‘Turtullian (contra Valent. c. xiv. p. 251.] loca 
luminis aliena, quod (lumen) P/eromatis res sit, vacuum atque inane 
lud Epicuri. It is manifest thatthey used TAn20j4e to denote a place 
to which they oppose tov 7% wEtornros ToTOv ana this TAn2uue thes 


called ¢ov voppuva, bride’s chamber. [Sce Ireneus l. ec. vii. p- 32.) 
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§ IV. 


The active force therefore remains; which is double. 
For as things are said to be fu//, as well those which are 
filled, as t ose which are perfect, entire, and absolute, so 
also wAngow (I make full) means both fo fill, replenish, 
(ysuiZw,)* and to make perfect, to supply, to finish, 
(rcAciow). Whence it happens that +Angwue signifies, either, 
the perfection, consummation of a thing, and by me- 
tonomy of effect for the cause (see § ii.) chat which perfects 
and makes entire any thing, or finishes it, that is, a sepple- 





ment, or complement, boundary ; or the impletion of a 
thing,and by metonomy,that which ///s. This latter mean- 





ing is very common in the Greek writers, among whom 
+ the cAnguara vew are those things which fid/ ships; which 





: are 7n ships, especially the vowers, t marines, and those 





4 things which pertain to fitting out aship. In like manner 
also Aristides,(see Elsner upon Eph.i.23) calls that which 
isin acity, namely, its inhabitants, sAynzwpa rug roAsws, and 
the LX X. translate the Hebrew word wi5ry very frequent- 
ly by cAngwue, and use the expressions tAnguua x75 yng, Ps. 
Xxiv 1, omsucvys, Ps. 1. 12, Sadracoys, xevi. 11, to denote 

that which inhabits the land and the sea. But which mean- 

4 ing is best adapted to the several places in the New-Tes- 

tament is to be ascertained only from a more accurate ex- 

amination of the individual expressions. Tothese we now 


. come. 


* See John. iii. 29, xv. 11; Col. iv. 12; and ¢ompare Dan. x. 3, in 

° - - ny , Cryer or eA Bo a > 4 , 

version Theodotion, #5 TAR2nT8uI5 Tew F/200UK00, with the LXX. 
"als TR CuvTsAsOus rag Te2I5 2/Sdouadas. 


+ Suidas, and after him, Phavorinus, affirms that not only the men 
on board of a ship, but also the burthen or cargo, is called sAngWpa- 


CRN PRS LR eT 
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‘a But as Kuster well remarks, no more is established by the ex- 
amples adduced by Suidas than that the sailors and marines are 
called by this appellation. 
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§ V. 


Galutians, iv. 4. 


In Galatians, iv. 4, we find the signification of 


complement, derivative from the idea of consummation, 
where Paul compares the ancients under the law of Mo- 
ses to children under guardians, [Schoolmasters, ili. 24, ] 
and subject to their power aya ras se05eeysos +s TaTeos IV. 
2,3. But when the srxeua, the fulness, the termina- 
tion, ofthe time pre-appointed by the Father came, God is 
said to have sent his son to free the sons of God from tne 
power of the law,that they might attain votes, adoption, 
see ver. 4, and those following. In like manner [ero- 
detus calls an advanced termination of life Zong rAngumo wox- 


PuTaTOYV. 
§ VI. 
Matth. ix. 16. Alark, ii. 23. 


In Matth.ix.16, and Mark ii.21, the word rA;guue man- 
ifestly has the meaning of supplement. Noone, says our 
Lord, sews a piece of new, or undressed cloth, which the 
fuller has not rendered smooth by scouring it, to an old 
garment. Tor if he does otherwise, so cAnguua, the part 
added,that which is new, taketh something away from the 
old garment, and the former rent is made worse. 


§ VII. 
Eph. i. 10. Rom. xi. 12. Eph. iv. 18. 


When two parts make a whole, one may be said to bea 


supplement, srxyguna,to the other, because there is need of 


its accession before the thing can be entire and perfect. 
From this it happens that the word remainder sometimes 
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answers to +Angwue, as for instance Eph. i. 10. omovouia* x 
ahyenuaros Tuy xo2uv appears to be the dispensation, or ad- 
ministration. of the times which remain, or of the affairs 
tu he accomplished in future times. The whole passage 
seems to denote this, namely, ¢hat the hidden counsel of 
God, according to his most gracious deeree, is made known 
to us, in which he determined within himself (Col. i. 27, 
and Eph ii. 4. 1. 20, in which compare jv for xa3° iv] to 
commit, in relation to the administration of things in 
future times, that is, the times of the dispensation of the 
new covenant, the chief authorityt over all things that are 
done either in heaven or earth to Christ, which is very fitly 
said in that place [compare Matth. xxviii. 12, and fol. Is. 
lili. 10,] in which [see Eph.i 9,11, 14,] the subject is the 
salvation both of the Jews and Gentiles, (Mark xvi. 20, 
Eph. iv. 10, i. 22,) which would be effected by the gos- 
pel. 


* Osovousa which properly denotes the administration of family 
affairs, (Luke xvi. 1, 4,) and also from that, theadministration of other 
things, the office or management of any thing (Col. 1, 25, 1Cor. ix. 
17. iv. 1. &c.),sometimes is used in a general sense to denote the con- 
stitution and nature of a thing, as Eph. ii. 2, 8, whence in the place 
under consideration it may mean the manner and nature of the time 
to come, unless the word avaxspadoiweadsou compel us to prefer the 
meaning of dispensation. 


¢ Kepadaiow [Sirac, xxx. 8.], avaxegadaiow, Rom. xiii. 9. and 


Tuyxeparousios [vide Raphelii Annot. ed Polybio ad I. n.) signify to 
comprehend summarily. Thence Guy xeparois so TAS T PUZEIS, that is, 
to reduce to a summary, things to be done, [vide Rapheliu Annott. ex 


Xenophonte] is said to be done by one, who, that he may not himself 


manage things, commits them to others, and making known to them 
his will ina summary manner rests secure about the details of his 
affairs. From this form ofexpression might arise the custom of using 
TUYAEPOAOUST SON OT AVAKEDUACIST SON TAS TeAgeS EV Ty as equivalent 
lo grome the chiefauthorily to somecne, to appoiml sume one over af ars; 
although as is usual in other forms of speaking, the etymology and 
origin of the form of expression are not considered. 
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The passage in Rom. xi. 11. 12, may he thus paraphra- 
sed: Havethey therefore stumbled, or offended, namely by 
unbelief v. 20. 23. ix. 32. that they might fall, [might 
perish, might fall into punishment and misery, xi, 9, 10, 
29.1? May it not b» so! Eut out of the very evil into 
which the Jews fell, by their own fault,divine benignity has 
brought blessings as well for the Gentiles as for the Jevs 
themselves. For through their waparrwue (fall and ruin 
conjoined, ava3aav ver 30, and punishment following v. 
15,17, com. § IL.) sa/vation has happened to the Gen- 
tiles, (com. Acts xiii, 46) that they also (the Jews) may 
be provoked to jealousy with the Gentiles, and to the same 
desire of salvation. But if the fall of them (the Jews) has 
turned to the riches (Com. 2 Cor. viii. 6; James ii. 5,) 
of the rest of the world, and their destruction, to the rich- 
es of the Gentiles, how much more will the sAnguua, 
(remainder) of them (the Jews) turn to the riches of the 
Gentiles. That is, if the very ruin of the unbelieving 
part of the Jews gave an opportunity for the promulga- 
tion of the Gospel among the Gentiles; or, if the Gentiles 
owe something to the unbelieving Jews and their fall as 
the occasion of their own salvation, how mueh more wilt 
they owe to the remaining part of the Jews, by whose 
accession the nation ts made entire ? How justly may it be 
said that this remnant (Rom. xi. 5. 7,) which stumbled 
not, but remained free from the unbelicf and misery of the 
rest, have enriched the Gentiles whom they have blest 
with the Gospel! (Rom xv. 27. 2 Cor. vi. 10.) | There 
arises aiso a commendation of this interpretation from 
the ready ¢onnexion between verse 12th, when explained 
in this manner, and the 13th. The Apostle, that 1 may 
repeat the narration more from the beginning, is occupied 
in reprimanding the arrogance, ver. 20, 25, of the Gen- 
tiles who were taking an insolent and invidious pleasure 
from the miseries of the Jews ; and with this design, he 
commands them to consider the present condition of the 
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Jews, and foretells the very joyful change of things which 
awaits them In verse 23d and those following, he 
makes use of another argument. But he so treats it 
that he, in the first place, shows that the Jews ought 
to have the pity and love of the Gentiles, if they were 
viewed with a proper eye, rather than their contempt and 
indignation. For whether we consider the greater and 
worse part of the nation, ¢hey certainly gave an oppor- 
tunity to adorn the Gentiles with the benefits of the Gos- 
pel, ver. 11: or if we consider the less and better part 
(cAngua caw xedovrwv) they performed an acceptable service 
to the Gentiles teaching them the Gospel of salvation, 
ver. 12. For it was proper for himself, a Jew, ver. 1, to 
bring back the minds of the Gentiles to a remembrance of 
the benefits they have received, and to boast of the merits 
of himself and his nation towards the Gentiles, ver. 13, 
that he might in this way excite some of his own nation, 
ver. 14, to the benefits of the Gentiles, which would 
be attended with their own salvation, rather than that 
they should be merely the joyful oceasion of blessed- 
ness to the Gentiles, com. verse 11. For if the very 
rejection, ver. 15, of the Jews, there being few com- 
paratively that have believed, has conferred such blessings 
on the world, that a large multitude of Gentiles should be- 
lieve the Gospel, and return to favour with God, [com. 2 
Cor. v. 1s, 20,] we may form some opinion of the great 
facilities, which the restitution of the greater part of the 
Jews to Christ would bring, that is, what life to the 
world, blessedness and vigor, com. Luke xv. 32; 1 
Thess iii. 8, the turning of so great a multitude to the 
propagation of the Gospel, with a life corresponding to 
this rule, would occasion, by their proclaiming the Gospel. 
W ence it happens that all the favours conferred upon the 
Gentiles are derived from the Jews They have no grouid 
therefore, for treating the Jews with insult. In the /ast¢ 
place, the Apostle shows that the rejection of the Jews, 
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although it was the occasion of salvation to the Gentiles, 
whieh however, gives them no suitable matter of boasting, 
should strike them with tear, that, since God did not spare 
the unbelieving Jews, who refused, ix. 30, x. 3, toacknow- 
ledge his free grace and unmeriied pity, they should much 
less « xpect that their exultation, so contrary to a deep sense 
of the divine grace, would be unpunished, xi. 20, 22. 
Finally, since the body is the supplement of the head, 
which being added, the man is entire ;* and since in this 
Fourth Chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians, [see ver. 
4, 12, 15, 16, compared with Col. ii. 19,] the chureh is 
compared to a body, the head of which is Christ, it’ may 
be believed that rAn2aua rs etre Eph. iv. 13, 1s that body, 
which with Christ as its head, forms something entire, that 
is, a church, which in verse 12 had been called the cupe 
cs xeitrs. Inthe time of Paul, our Lord appoiuted heralds 
of the Gospel endowed with ex raordinary rifts, ver. 11, 
that by their ministry other Christians also might be pre- 
pared for assuming the office of teachers at a future time, 
that the church might greatly increase, ver. i2, undid, 
which are the words of the Apostle, we al/ arrive at the 
unity of the faith and knowledge of the Son of God,t 
until we all arrive so far that we become a grown man, one 
perfect of years, who has maturity of age, visible in the 
pertection of his strength; that is, that we may be a church 
perfect in number and all parts, [eom. V. 27, | worthy of a 
perfect Christ ; until we, who form the body of Christ, all 


* Chrysostom [Homil. iii. upon the Epistle to the Ephes. i. 23,] 
SAYS TANLUNM KEDUATS THA, TAHLWLE CoMATOS xrparn, 


- a —— ; 
t That this was not yet the case, is fully proved from the dissen- 


sion in their minds concerning the Son of God. But as lone as there 


is not one faith (Col. i. 9, 10.) and living knowledge of Christ, as 
there will be in another world, the ministration of the Church ought 


z ° . A Al — as . : 
to continue. The word faith may here mean persvasion concerning 
hrist, [Rom. xiv. 22.] in Opposition to false opinions and doubts. 
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together* arrive at the measure of mature and grown age 
2 H2WIATOS TE YPITS, that is, of the body, which is the 
supplement of Christ, and whieh ought to attain a maturity 
corresponding to his greatness, ver. 14, that there may 
be no longer any, as there are of us, (us by participa- 
tion, for you), even many who, like children, fluctuate 
in their minds, and are driv€&h about as by a wind, by 
every doctrine invented through the fraud of men, 
through a cunningness, not commendable, but devoted 
to seductive arts. Afterwards, ver. 14 and 15, the apostle 
fully treats of the admonition, concealed in verse 14th, and 
goes on further; “let us,by being more studious of holding 
fast the truth,than of admitting error,and of charity rather 
than mutual dissension which may be eherished either by 
our own error, ver. 14, or an unbecoming reprehension 
of others ver. 2, leave the childish age, ver. 14. 1 Cor. 
Hi. 1—3, and det us grow. &c.”’ 


§ VIII. 
1 Cor. x. 26. Mark viti. 20. 


We have considered one class of the meanings of #An- 
sya, that of consummation, supplement, termination 
(sections V.—VIII;) the others, which contains those 
meanings which are derived from the idea of /jilling up, 
or repletion, remain. Of this class ro rAngupa rns yas, 
1 Cor. x. 26, which fills the earth, that which is zn it, 
(com. §. 1v.), and crusidewv rAngapara, Mark viii. 20, those 
things which fill the baskets. But the following geni- 
tive xAaswarev Is in apposition; whence the whole sent- 
ence means this ;—*“ The fillings of how many baskets, 
namely, fragments, took ye up? or how many baskets 
which the fragments fid/ed took ye up?” 


* The word Amc is often said, by way of eminence, of adult and 
perfect age which is eque ly removed from puerile and senile imbe- 
cility. See Lysias, Demostucnes, Philostratus quoted by Wetstein, 


and the celebrated Leesner upon John ix. 21. 
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§ IX 


But since properties are said to be tm any thing, it 
ought not to appear strange that they alsu should be eal- 
led the +Aygupo of the thigg, and that in a two-fuld manner, 
For as corporeal things have the word cAyguya applied to 
them, whether they more or less fill the place, so also 
properties, which are called by the name of cAnguue are ei- 
ther simply én the thing, or so fud/y in it, that the thing is 
thought to be /ud/ either of certain virtues or vices ; just 
as we say to fid/ the mind with superstition, that is uot 
only to tincture the mind with superstition, but to fill it 
completely. So also in common language we blame the 
man that is fwd of perjury, and praise him that is /udl 
ot genius, duty, affection, &c.  MKxamples of this may 
be found in Rom. xv. 13; Col. 1 9; Kom. i. 293; Acts 
sili, 10; vi. 5, 8; ix. 36. Phil. i. 11; Rom. xy. 14. 


§ xX. 
Col. ii. 9. i. 19. Eph. iii. 19. 


Consequently, from what has been said, ¢o TNL THE 
Scorqres signifies that whichis in the divine nuture.” wien 
gs ‘ea + ( e - * a nal yc oe > -, , e Ge, 
we read ( ol. ll. J. cv Xa KATO TAY TO TAN 2) 7S SCOT HTOS 
Cumarixas, Whatever is in the divine nature, every divine 
attribute, or that we may say with Tittman (in his work 
on the traces of Gnosticism sought for in vain in the New 
restament,) the divine essence is said to dwell, that 


is, to be tn Christ cuparmas,t which meaning well agrees 


* € > . . . . 
Jamblicus, or whoever was the author of the book on the Mys- 
. an A) . as 2 » 3 
teries of Egyptians, calls those things which are in the Gods ca TAY- 


PWMATHA TAY VEWV. 


+ We doubt whether we should translate this word or not, be- 





as age ; 





with the desien of Panl. For his design has this end, 
navely. that the Colossians, as they had known Christ 


Jesus the Lord,* 


should so live, adhering constantly to 


cause we hesitate between the explication of those interpreters who 
interpret the word, to denote rea/’/y and truly, and another, which 
ex: Jains it to mean in a corporea!, visible manner. Ver. 17, of Chap. 
ii. secms to favour the former of these explanations. And indeed, the 
perfect inhabiiation of the divine’nature in Christ might very proper- 
ly be opposed to that temporary and Jess perfect manifestation of the 
divine glory in the temple of old, which the Jewish teachers appear 
to have boasted of in favour of the Mosaic institutions. But the 
other sense also disquiets these same men. For if the sum or es- 
sence of the divine nature dwells in Christ in a bodily manner, so 
as to imbue and pervade as it were the very body of Jesus, with what 
propriety could they despise the human body, which he did not con- 
temmn, so that they might be reproached with neglect of the body [ver. 
23.] And ifthe esseace of the divinity is in Christ in a bodily man- 
ner, Why should they seek other mediators who are not only des- 
titute of those divine attributes necessary to bring us assistance, but 
do not approach us with that nearness with which he approaches men 
in whom the essence of divinity is, but in such a manner that he has 
truly a human body, and can be numbered amongst us his kindred ? 
[t cannot be denied indeed, that it is an unusual expression, to say 
that the divine nature dwells bodily in Christ. But the union of the 
divinity with human nature of Christ, including soul and body, is also 
a singular and unheard-of thing: such, and so great is this union, 
that the Aoyos, who is God, (Joh. 1. 1.] was made man, invested with 
a body ver. 14. 


* Tlazarap.Savew js the same, Cor. xi. 23, as wavSavew Eph. iv. 
20, which when said of a person, signifies to know that person, as 
Ra, helius shows from Xenophon [in his Annot, from Polybius, upon 
Eph. iv. 20.) For neither in this place, Col. ii. 6, is the discourse 
solely about the doctrine of Jesus Christ, whom, attd whose dignity, 
ver. 9, 10, the Colossians are said to have acknowledged, and whom 
as their future master, they are commaaded to worship, by rightly 
esteeming his majesty and forming their lives according to his will; 
nor in the other passage, Eph. iv. 20, is gros put for the doctrine 
of Crrist. The Ephesians had, from the evangelical history, far 
otherwise known Christ than to hope that he, whose life and pre- 
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him, not following other teachers that would lead them 
away from Christ. For a teacher could wot be found 
creater than he. in whom is the essence of the divine na- 
yw (com. Heb. i. 1—i. 3, John ili. 31,) and adhering to 
whom, or through whom, (2 avtw Col. ii. 10.) the Colas- 
sians are made complete, (wer? n2wusves COM. iv. 12.) so that 
they need no other discipline, and nothing is wanting to 
their perfect salvation. And now they have no need of 
the worship ef Angels, which foolish teachers insist upon 
(ver. LS.) but ought to flee to him, whom, under the in- 
struction of Epaphras, they had known as the Lord, as to 
their head, ver. 19, who, since the essence of the divine 
nature is in him, ver. 9, is the head and Lord, Col. ii, 10, 
of all ereated things, also of all authority and power, even 
of Angles of the highest order, Eph. ii. 10. 

From what has been said, it is manifest that in the simi- 
lar passage of Col. i. 14, co rAqgwua means so TANPULE FHS 
Seoryros, that is the /u/ness of hiin whom it hath pleased 
should dwell in Christ. It hath 
pleased the Father, (com.John xvi. 15,) or God, that what- 


“ / \ 
that sav co tAngume (ours, 


ever is in Himself,that ts, every divine excellence, should 
dwell in Christ. Aud from this is learned, iz the first 
place, the reason wheretore (com. 67 Col, 19.) Christ, al- 


cepts had been so holy, could approve, ver. 17., of a wicked manner 
of life. Certamly verse 2Ist doves not oppose our interpretation. 
lor the message of salvation is often attributed to the Lord himself, 
by his servants, UW. 17. Acts xxvi. 23., and an Ephesian Christian 
might be said to have heard him, and to have been taught by him, 
(Com. & Phil. i. 5. and S} Num. xxxvi. 2.) That the word axséw 
should be construed with an accusative of a person, by a Hebraizing 
writer, (Com. Rev. v. 13 with xvi. 5. Acts vi, 11. 14.,] is not to be 
wondered at. For writers of that class also in turn often use the 
genitive of a thing, where Greek writers seldom use it [consult Viger- 
ris de precipuis Gr.dict. idiotismis, p. 219.) instead of the accusative. 
{Compare Mark xiv. 64. John v. 28. x. 16, 27. with Matt. xxvi. 65. 
John v. 37. Rev. v. 11.] 
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though a man, and in this respect xsi, takes precedence 
of every creature, and may be called the perfect image of 
the invisible God, jver. 15, and has obtained the supreme 
authority in all things, ver. 18, and still more, may be 
called the author and preserver of all things (verses 16 and 
17). All these things belong to Christ, not because he is 
a man, but because he is that man in whom the fulness 
of the divine nature dwells. In the second place, we 
are informed with what design (ver. 20.) it hath pleased 
God that every divine excellence should dwell in Christ, 
viz., to reconcile through him, all things which are in 
heaven or earth to himself, making peace through the 
blood of his cross,—through him that poured out his 
blood upon the cross. Christ had procured again for us 
the good will of God (Eph. ii. 16. 2 Cor. v.19. Rom. v. 
10,)* whilst his justice is safe (Rom. iii. 25,) and has ef- 
fected peace between the Judge of the universe and men 
deserving punishment, so that he has procured the pardon, 
or justification, of sinners (damcw Rom. ili. 26 v. 1,) 
whilst the dignity of the divine laws has remained unim- 
paired. To accomplish this it was necessary that he 
should be a man, that he might pour out his blood on the 
cross, and also the man in whom was every divine attri- 
bute. But whilst he obtained the favour of God for the 
inhabitants of the earth, he in the same way reconciled all 
the inhabitants of heaven to us, so that we are freed from 
the worship of angels (Col. ii. 18). And when he restor- 
ed all men equally to the favour of God, and united them 
in one family of God, he also determined to bind together ° 
mankind by mutual benevolence, and by this divine 


* Kacaddaynvas tiviy and similar forms of expression, are equiva- 
lent to the expression, to recover the good will of any one. See Matt. 
v. 24.1 Cor. vii. 11. In Rom.v. xararAaynvou sw 6&0 verse 10, is ex- 
plained by AaSew rv xaradAayny 5 that is, in ver. 1. dmowmow, jus- 
tification. 
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and human reconciliation he abrogated (Fiph. ii. 13,) or 
annulled the law (ceremonial) which had separated the 
Jews from the Gentiles, and had been a barrier to the union 
and harmony of men. But seeing that the fulness of the 
divine nature dwells in him, he is a fit person to govern 
the universal family of God, whether in heaven or earth 
(Eph. iii.15). And since he has effected a reconciliation be- 
twixt the sons of God, it is becoming that they should 
be reconciled to him (Col. i. 20,. that is, that they should 
become subject to him, and become his people, whom he 
should govern, that at the same time he should have su- 
preme authority over all things, Eph. i. 10, 20, that he 
might the more perfectly consult for the interests of this 
divine family. Therefore having undergone death, Acts 
ji. 24. iii. 15, which it was necessary he should undergo 
in effecting this peace, but in which he could not be held, 
inasmuch as the fulness of the divinity dwells in him; and 
having himself first obtained a glorious life, which he 
has made accessible to men by his own death, he now pre- 
sides over the whole family of God, and especially the 
church, Eph. i. 22. Therefore also for two causes, (Col. 
i. 19, 20. ver. 19, ovi,) Christ is Lord of the Church, name- 
ly, because every divine attribute dwells in him, so that 
he possesses the power of governing the universe, and be- 
cause what he has done for the church gives him the righé¢ 
to preside over it. He also ought to be the first to ob- 
tain a glorious resurrection from the dead, since among the 
number of those whom this glory awaits, he is incompara- 
-bly the most eminent, whether we consider the dignity 
of his person, or his c/aim as founded on his merits Col. i. 
18, 19,20.—For in him dwells the perfection of the Deity, 
and those who shall obtain a glorious resurrection of the 
body, are indebied to him, its author and finisher. 

The same signification do we attach to the phrase saveos 
78 TAngwuaros ts Sex in Eph. iii. 19. The Apostle had been 
supplicating great blessings for the Ephesians, which he 
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particularizes in verses 16 and 18; and subjoins this ge- 
neral petition, viz., ** that ye may be filled ag nav co xdy- 
gua rs Sex.” The expression to fill any one, sometimes 
means ¢o satiate any one, (com. Phil. iv. 18, and NOX 
Jer. xxxi. 29,) and that not so much with food or drink, 
which properly fills, as, metaphorically, by satisfying 
the desires. And as in Eph. iv. 10, the expression, that 
he might fill all things, means that he might fill all 
things with gifts,so the phrase which we are considering, 
denotes a petition that the Ephesians, in addition to the 
great blessings just before supplicated, might all be filled 
with good things,according to(ss\that whichis inGod, that 
is, according to the divine attributes of benignity, wis- 


dom and power. With this explanation the two follow- ° 


ing verses coincide very beautifully, in which the Apostle 
proceeds to laud Him whose favours exceed our highest 
conceptions. 


§ XI. 


The preceeding passages compared with Eph. i. 23. 


He must be guilty of deliberate obstinacy who refuses 
to hear Paul who is the best interpreter of his own lan- 
guage, and understands him as speaking of the church in 
the passages just treated (§ X.) which, however, the Apos- 
tle himself, Eph. i. 23, declares to be ro rAnguya rs ra ravra 
cv radi, trngsuevs. If with the most of criticks we should say 
that it is CArist that filleth all in all, we must, with 
Chrysostom, Zegerus and others, understand sAngwya as 
denoting the supplement of Christ, whom, as the head, 
the church, which is his body, supplies and renders per- 
fect. But the church cannot be called the supplement of 
God ; for it is not usual to call it the body of God. Nor 
therefore does it follow, that the church is meant in those 


places (§ X.) which speak of the fulness of God, or, of 
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the divine nature, although we should take the express- 
ion fulness of Christ, (Eph i. 23,) as referring to the 
church. But if the word wAngyya, Eph. i. 23, refers to 
the church, it must be taken in the sense of supplement ; 
for this meaning of the word can be supported by authori- 
ties (see § VI. & VII). But if any one thinks that ¢o rAq- 
ewan, in this place, denotes that which is filled, that is, 
filled with good things, or inhabited, we readily concede 
that the church may be called, in this sense, the rAngupe 
of Christ, and also of God; but we deny that this mean- 
ing of the expression is either confirmed by a customary 
mode of speaking (com. § III.), or is assisted by the 
analogy of the other significations of the word, all of 
which we think to be active (§ 1V.) We are utterly un- 
able to perceive how the expression rAxgupe rng yns, in the 
LXX, which does not denote that whieh is filled, but 
that which fills, can lead any one into that opinion. 
The opinion of Koppe, who thinks that +Angwye in Eph. i. 
23, is simply synonymous with the word sAn%os, is more 
probable. For this signification of the word can be clear- 
ly established by examples (§ XIV.) And although the 
genitive case when added to the word zAy30s, in by far 
the majority of passages in the LX X, Apocryphal books 
of the Old Testament, and also the New Testament, usu- 
ally designates the subject concerning which the idea of 
the multitude is predicated, yet it cannot be denied that 
it is sometimes used to denote those that are appointed 
over a multitude, or army. See Ez. xxxi. 2, 18. xxxii. 32. 
xxxix. 11, 12. But since these passages when compared 
with those that convey the idea first mentioned are very 
few, and since the people of God, of whom there is fre- 
quent mention both in the Old and New Testaments, are 
not called *An30s 32s, we very much doubt whether «Angu- 
ua es Ses can with propriety be interpreted to denote the 
numerous people, or church of God. But granting that 
rAngepa, Xe. in Eph. i. 23, is the church, and that, be- 
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cause it is adorned with gifts, or is inhabiled by God ; 
the form of expression, in the passages explained in secti- 
on X, is not adapted to denote the church. If we take 
Eph. iii. 19, for instance, we shall find that the idea of 
a church is not suitable to the passage. For if, with 
Teller, we translate rAngwSyvas sis sav co wAngupma cs Sex by 
the phrase, fo be fully united into one family of God, 
that is into one church, the word «av is converted into sv, 
which we confess to be necessary, yet only that it may not 
he apparent now destitute of meaning the expression of 
the Apostle is, when thus rendered. For who can endure 
such an expression as, to be perfectly united into all the 
church, or the whole church ? Nor is the place freed from 
difficulty, if with the learned Koppe, we translate the 
expression rAngwinvar ec, &e. by the phrase—fo be receiv- 
ed into the universal church, that is, into the universal 
kingdom of God. For it is much to be doubted whether 
mdngst3as ever has that meaning. For neither do mAngso Sas 
Gal. v. 14, and avaxspadcuscSas Rom. xiil.9, necessarily mean 
the same thing ; since the former passage may be proper- 
ly translated,—/for all the law is fulfilled in one com- 
mand (§1V.) Again, if the words were usually synon- 


ymous, so that each of them might denote, ¢o be summa- . 


rily comprehended, yet it would not necessarily follow 
that the unusual signification of avaxsparcimeasSar in Eph. 
i. 10, could interchange with «Angsv; since in that passage 
the word does not mean ¢o embrace in a common domin- 
ion, but has another sense, and one that is more similar 
to the ordinary use of the word. It remains therefore, 
that the phrase sAngupa cx dex (Col. ii. 9. 1. 19. Eph. iii. 
19.) does not relate immediately to the church, although 
the other rAnguya, &c. in Eph, i. 23, may; nor is the idea 
of a church suitable to the passages explained in Section X. 
Notwithstanding however, we have not said that the sen- 
tence under consideration Eph. i. 23, does certainly re- 
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late to the church.* For we see nothing that compels us to 
follow the received punctuation whieh joins ro tAngupo rx 
co wovre sy was. TAngsysve with the words ¢y ExxAnoia, nrIz 
<1 70 dua aurs immediately preceding. For in the very 
similar connexion of words in 1 Tim. iii. 15, scarcely 
any one now hesitates to separate the words orvdog xou &6- 
pouun ong adrnScias from the preceeding nts eos sxxrAngia Sex 
Zuvros. But the subsequent context, in the second chap- 
ter (Eph. ii.) seems to demand that we should make some 
remarks upon it, beginning with the controverted clause. 
The arrangement of these sentences appears to us to be 
exceedingly intricate ;— 

1. Kou yas ovras vexpss Tos THRUMTUAT! KOE THIS ALUPTIOUS, 
(verse Ist.) 

2. sv tus mors wegiemarntars, and what follows, verses 2d 
and 3d, to be considered as parenthetical. 

3. 6 de Seos, wAxois ww ev sAser, Oia THY TOAAHY aYORHY OUTS, 
iy nyarngsy nuns. 

4. xo ovTas Nuos vexexs Tos TAPATTOMAC Cuve2waroimte Tu) 
eeu. verse 5th. 

For it is manifest that the words which we place in the 3d 
paragraph (ver. 4,) are to be placed at the begiuning, if 
we would make the discodrse complete. But it will read 
smoothly, if a nominative belonging to the 1st paragraph 
answer to 6 és0 in the 3d, as the similar expression in the 


* This also interpreters who differ among themselves deny ;— 
both those that strenuously insist upon connecting +o fAngweo as 
well as xSpaAnv to :dwxé, and also Bengelius who separates the words 
under examination from wx This we acknowledge might be 
done by supposing the words 6 &¢74 to be understood, as they are be- 
tore To wagrupiov (1 'Tim. ii. 6.) and evdevywo(2 Thess. i. 5, compared 
with Phil. i. 28.) see also Heb. viii. 1. 
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ist answers tothat inthe 4th. Now we suppose ro *Anguye 
TS Ta TavTa ev TAGs TY PSILEVE to be that nominative. But the 
meaning of this whole passage we shall presently investi- 
gate more particularly. 


§ XII. 
John i. 16. Eph. i. 23. 


We understand the word rAnguue in Eph. i. 28, as de- 
noting that which is in God, as we have explained the 
passages in § X, only with the additional idea that TANPUILE 
in the text before us denotes that which may be said to be 
abundant in God. The same idea we also find in John 
i. 16, where the rAyguua, or fulness, of Christ means that 
with which he abounds, (see ver. 14,) namely, grace and 
truth,* ‘‘And of his fulness, says John, have all we received 
grace for grace,”’ that is, grace upon grace in abundance. 

In the same way the Apostle Paul in Eph. i 23, ap- 
pears to speak of some divine quality which is so abund- 
antly in God, that@t may be called ro rAnguya rs Ses. What 
this quality is, we readily ascertain from the additional 
phrase ts ra tavre ev vas eAnesucvs ; just as we learn from 
verse 14 of Joh. i., what rAngwua aurs in verse 16 denotes, 
namely, grace and truth. Truly, no one can comprehend 


* yapis xos aAnbcia may be considered as meaning true grace. Cer- 
tainly in Eph.v. 9, ayadwtuvy xo Omouwuvn xou adrndsia denotes good- 
ness and true piety (Ts aAndeias iv.24.) Rom. ii. 20, yuwois xo arndcia, 
as Bengelius suggests, is true knowledge, orthodoxy. John iv. 23, 
cy mvsusnati xor adnbsia is equivalent to &v mvsysars arndww. And 
imany other places are more readily understood when attention is 


paid to the Hendiadys. For instance, there is no difficulty in Phil. 


1. 19, if we render it thus, “Through the supply of the Spirit of 


Jesus Christ, supplicated for me by you, by which being aided 1 
shall be able ¢v wagn wagenoia to defend the honour of Christ.” 
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the abundance of the divine benignity and grace which 
the Apostle most expressively calls the fulness of him 
that completely filleth,* or satisfies, all with his blessings. 
Nor cana nominative, (§ XI), be found which could either 
more beautifully correspond with the other nominative (5 
dsog adoutis, &e. ii. 4.) which continues the train of dis- 
course after the parenthesis contained in verses 2d and 3d 
is ended, or could better suit the whole context, both the 
preceeding, [i. 3—14,] and the succeeding [il. 4—10.] 
That we may see this fully, let us examine the whole pas- 
sage from the Ist to the 10th verse of the 2d chapter. 
‘¢ The abundant grace of Him that filleth all things 
with blessings, as it raised up Jesus from the dead, and ex- 
alted him to heaven, i. 20, hath in like manner raised up 
you also, who are descended from Gentiles, who were 
dead in sins many and great,t in which ye lived accord- 
ing to the ecample (com. xara 1 Pet. i. 15, Eph. iv. 24, 
with Col. iii. 10,) of this world (cow aiwva rx xoous tours, )t 


* The verb tAyegscéos, in the middle voicegis used in the same 
sense as the active voice of that verb in Eph. iv. 10, see also its pas- 
sive form in Eph. ni. 19. (§ X.) The words &v was may be trans- 
lated tn all places, every-where ; or, in all times, always; since neuters 
are used to denote both time and place. See 2 Cor. iv. 8, where 
sv waves isa little afterwards explained, (ver. 10, 11,) by the words 
ravroré and a5; and Phil. iv. 6, where év avei is equivalent to & 
TOTS XO). 


t Thewords Iagarrapara and amagrias, here used in the orig- 
inal, do not differ in meaning, [com. Eph. ii. 1. 5,] but are used to 
strengthen the expression, as the conjunction of synonymous words 
has this effect. 


t The expression 6 wv stog and 6 x0Omos ETOS are synonymous 
(1 Cor. i. 20.) The former, metaphorically denotes the men who 
live in this won or age, and especially those men of the present times 
Who live as the most are in the habit of living [Rom. xii. 2. 2 Cor. 
iv. 4. &c.]; the dutter denotes those that live on the earth, and after 
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according tothe will of that powerful Prince (xara suv ao- 
yovrn rg eko.siag)* of durkness,t the spirit that, (as form- 
erly in you that are rescued from this misery), even now 


the manner of the majority (Joh. xvi. 11. xiv. 30. xv. 18.] In the 
passage before us the Apostle uses a manner of speaking which is 
well suited to the nature of his subject, and to express in the strong- 
est inanner the greatness of our misery, and the greatness of the 
grace of God which rescued us from it. makes use of the genitive of 
apposition (§ VIII.] The words Tov Giwva ts x0o¥s TOUTS mean, after 
the manner of the age, namely, of this world; or if any one prefer, 
the manner of the age, or this world. In like manner, Eph. ii. 14, 
TO jASToTOIYyov TZ OPAYMS may be translated the wall of partition, or 
the partition ; for the latter word explains the former, which is less 
usual. And indeed generally the genitive of apposition serves to add 
an explanation, as for instance, to the words oimodou.Ns [Eph. iv. 29,] 
apns (ver. 16,] avéus [ver. 14,] used metaphorically, are subjoined 
in the genitive, 7gEas, exryoenyias and Oasxarias. Sometimes 
an ambiguous word is defined by the addition of the genitive, see Eph. 
iv. 23. Luke iv. 33, compared with Mark i. 23, also Joh. xi. 13. 
Similar to this form of expression is that in which a word in the ge- 
nitive case is added, signifying nearly what the former does, but with 
an additional idea. For instance Col. 1. 22, SY fw Gwwars THE 
Oagxog Huts, through his body, or his flesh, see also Col. i. 
11, where Cw THs Cagxos is used for Co~oe In Rom. viii. 13, the 
word Ga2% teaches us that the Apostle is speaking of the Cwy.o ren- 
dered corrupt by it, namely, the Capa ry avaprias. Whence also 
in Col. ul. 11, the words Twy auagtiwvy were written in the margin as 
explanatory of the words 7% ¢a2x0s, and afterwards slided into the 
text. 

* This is againa genitive of apposition, and is equivalent to Tv 
ckovtiav. The genitive 78 Tvéuuaros has the force of the accusative, 


being like the word &200S, in apposition with tov azyovra. 


+ This trenslation of the word Aggos, which Woltius, Koppe and 
Deederlein have preferred, we adopi, because in vi. 12, Satan and 
his angels are described as the rulers of tie darkness, +8 OxoTous 


of this world. And this jamentable dominion which Satan holds 
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worketh (by means of hisangels Eph.vi. 12,) in those who 
do not believe and obey the Gospel ; with whom we also, 
althouch descended from the Jews, have had our conver- 
sation in the lusts of our flesh, doing what our carnal 
hearts desired, and were liable by nature, {through the 
cave above mentioned, with which we were born, John iii, 
6, and which, in after life manifested its disposition, or na- 
ture, by many acts of wickedness] to divine, (Eph. v. 6,) 
punishment as were others, to whom the Jews so readily 
apply this sad description Rom. ii. 1. 17, Eph. ii. 1. 2, and 
io whom they consider themselves far superior even on 
account of their birth Gal. ii, 15, Matth. iit. 9, John, viii. 
11, Rom. iii 29° But God, whois rich tn pity, on ac- 
count of his great love wherewith he loved ws, whether 
deriving our origin from Gentiles or Jews, not only raised 
up Christ, but ws also, who were dead in sins, to life with 
Christ, (by grace have ye received salvation,) that he 
mizht display to the ages to come, Col. i. 4, the ex- 
ceeding riches of his grace, through his benignity to 
us for the sake of Christ Jesus. For not by any merit 
of yours, Rom. iii. 22, but by the grace alone of Gud, 
have ye received salvation by faith yielded to the ac- 
count of what has been done by others, namely God and 
Christ Rom. x. 6. 7, through confidenee in the death and 


resurrection of Christ (verse 9. tii. 25, Eph. ii. 4, 6,) and 


over miserable men, who are called in this same Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians [V. &.] Ox070g, as it is in many other places [2 Cor. iv. 4. Joh. 
Xvie TI. vil. 44,] so also in the passage before us [Eph. ii. 2,] is very 
strikingly described. Nor does the expression & TOS eMspaviols lead 
us to think that aér is here the meaning of £205 [vi. 12,]. For this 
forin of expression seems to be a cireumlocution for the adjective 
heavenly. as ini. 3. Evil spirits are called heaven/y, not because they 
dwell in Heaven, but because they are celestial in their origin, as are 
the good anges, to whom the epithet heavenly is applied, iii. 10. Matt. 
Xviil. 10. xxii, 30. But the evil spirits are distinguished from good 
by the epithet t1$ sovyoums. 
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that, viz. your receiving salvation by fuith, was not at- 
tained of yourselves; not even your believing the evangeli- 
cal history so mercifully made known to you, has left you 
room for boasting, for tt is the gift of God; not of 
works, lest any one might boast. For we are his work- 
manship, created anew by Jesus Christ, that we misht 
be qualified for those good works for which God atone 


prepared, or destined us when he created man.”’ 


§ XIII. 


Rlom. xiii. 10. 


We come now to another place in which the word TANGO 
uo significsthal which fills,(*, IV.) or, by a metaphor similar 
to one in § IX, that which is in, the law, viz. the sum or 
the entire of the law. Unless that meaning of the word 


tAyewye Which denotes sa/iely, as the primitive word ¢Aq- 


gsy sometimes means § X, be preferred. In this ease, the 


word would denote the /ulf/ling or satisfying of the 
Jaw ; just as we often speak of fulfilling a duty or office. 
Love, says the Apostle verse 10, doth not injure anoth- 
er. Therefore love is the sum, or, substance of the law ; 
or love is that which fulfills the law, that is, satisfies it. 
Bui surely to do no injury to another* does not satisfy the 
divine law. The Apostle appears to be treating, in this 
place, of those duties which individuals owe to individuals 


* That the law is fulfilled by love, is proved from this, that love 
doth not injure any one. From whence it appears, that the law con- 
cerning which the apostle is speaking cannot be the divine law, which 
requirs the performance of «// duties, positive as well as negative, but 
the civ//, which as tar.as relates to the mutual duties of citizens, es- 
ecially requires that one sha/l not injure another. But the meaning 
of Gal. v. 14, is different. For there the whole law is said to be ful- 
filled ({ XI.) by one precept.namely this—thow shalt love thy neighbour 


as thyself. Tuis certainly means more than nol to injure any one, and 
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in society, and by the performance of which peace and har- 
mony among men are promoted. For having spoken of 
the duties which men owe to magistrates verse, 1, he pro- 
ceeds in verse §, to treat of those social duties which would 
be discharged by owing no man any thing but the love 
which the law of Christ requires. Possessing this love, 
Christians at Rome would certainly fulfill those duties 
which, according to the civil law, they owed to their fel- 
low citizens. For all the divine commandments, which 
have also the authority of civil law, as far as they relate to 
the publick good, and those statutes of the nation which 
contemplate the mutuul aulies of citizens, are contained 
in this one precept, (how shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self verse, 9. The requirements of tiie civil law amount to 
this, that one should do no injury to another. He there- 
fore is certainly free from a violation of this law, who pro- 
ceeds further, and endeavours to dove others. It is plain 
then, that Jove satisfies the civil law which prescribes the 


mutual duties of citizens. 


expresses the spirit of the law of Christ, (vi. 2). There are two 
things (v. 6.1 John. iii. 23. Eph i. 15, Col. i. 4,) which the Gospel 
requires ;—/fiaith lowards Christ and love towards men. Gratitude for 
favours received and love towards a benefactor arise spotaneously 
(1 John. iv. 16, com. with 9, &c.}]. But if together with faith, 
which the Apostles assume as the foundation, a man have love to 
God, he will not only be observant of those things which relate im- 
mediately to God, but he will endeavour to keep all the other com- 
mands of God. Whoever loves God truly, will study to do his will 
(1 Joh. v. 3,) nor can he be negligent of the duties which he owes te 
his neighbour, (iv. 29. 1. 9. ii. 10, 14, 17.) 
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§ XIV. 
Rom. xi. 25. xv. 29. 


Finally, since the word «Aqguua may be applied to a 
multitude of material things, or to any thing which oe- 
cupies space.(§ 1V, VIII); it may also be applied to a mul- 
titude of all other things. Accordingly we read in Rom. 
xi. 25, that blindness has happened, not to all Israel, but 
to a part, until ro tAngaua tov cdvav, Che multitude of the 
Gentiles, that is, many Gentiles, have come in, that is, 
into the society of that better part of Israel to which blind- 
ness has not happened, ver. 5, 7 Or, according to the 


metaphor here used by the Apostle,—uutil many Gen- 


tiles shall have been grafted into the zood olive tree, 
some of whose branches have been broken off. 

The same signification of the word #Angupa appears in xv. 
29, where the Apostle expresses a hope that he should come, 
with a mudtitude of the blessings sv cAngwpars sudoyias, of 
the Gospel, to Rome ; tiat is, that he should bring to them 
the richest blessings of the Gospel. We are not unwilling, 
however, that the word «yz should here be considered 
as denoting a supplement (§ LV. VI), and should be thus 
interpreted ;—TI trust that when [ come, I shall bring with 
mea supply of the blessings of the Gospel of Christ, that is, 
the remaining yaasyara aveyorm Rom. i. 11, which the 
Chureh at Rome, for the most part, needed. For the 
Chureh of Rome had net yet been visited by any one of 
the Apostles, whose peculiar office it was, as we learn from 
afew remarkable facts 2 ‘Tim. » 6, to impart extraordi- 


nary gilts. 
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ON ‘THE 


ANTIQUITY or COINED MONEY, 


Sc. 





The most ancient manner of traflicking we know of, 
was that of exchanging one commodity for another. In 
the beginning, every one gave what to him was useless or 
superfluous, in lieu of something necessary, or convenient. 
But as it did not always happen, that what one had occa- 
sion for, another had by him; or if he had, that he was 
willing to part with it; men soon found themselves ob- 
liged to agree to muke use of some precious metal, whose 
known and fixed value might serve to settle the price of 
things, and remove the inconveniences that attended the 
way of bartering. In process of time, they thought it ex- 
pedient to put a public stamp upon this metal, in order to 
show its value, warrant its weight and goodness, and rend- 
er it fitter for trade a:.d commerce. The designof this im- 
pression at first was onl, to save tne trouble of weighing 
the metal, and examining Its fineness. The kings and heads 
of states, and commonwealths, reserved to themselves the 
prerogative oi setting the stamp, of ascertaining the value, 
and of making the money pass current among the people ; 
but it must not be imagined, thatall these things were done 
at once, or at the same time in the several nations of the 
world. Accordingly, we can trace out successively among 
the Persians, Greeks, and Romans, the original of coin in 
ages yery distant from one another ; and several whole na- 
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tions are to be met with, who carried on the old way of 
trading by exchange, a good while after the invention of 
money. 

At the time of the Trojan war, the use of money was 
unknown among the Greeks. Homer and Hesiod, who 
lived after that period, say not a word of gold or silver 
money; they express the value of a thing by saying it is 
worth such a number of oxen, or sheep : they denote the 
riches of a private man, by the multitude of his flocks and 
herds ; and of a country, by the largeness of its pastures, 
aid plenty ofits metals. Homer* acquaints us, that Glau- 
cus exchanged with Diomedes his golden arms, for the 
other’s brass ones. Glaueus’s were valued at a hundred 
oxen ; and Diomedes’s only at nine. The same poett de- 
scribing the manner of trafficking in the camp before Troy, 
says that they purchased Lemnian wines, in exchange for 
brass, iron, skins, oxen, and slaves. 

The ancients and moderns are divided about the first in- 
vention of money among the Greeks. Lucan,t gives it for 
Ithonus king of Thessaly, the son of Deucalion : others 
willhave it, that Erichtonius first taught the Athenians 
and Lyciansthe use of it. He was, as it is said, the son 
of Vulean, and brought up by the daughters of Cecrops, 
kingof Athens ; from whence one may judge of his an- 
tiquity. Aglosthenes, as cited by Pollux,§ attributes the 
honour of his invention to the inhabitants of the Isle of 
Naxos ; but the general opinion is, that Phido, king of 
Argos, who was contemporary with Lycurgus and Iphitus, 
introduced the se of money into the island of A®ginus,|| 
to enable the people the better to get their livelihood by 
trade, the barrenness of the place not permitting them te 
do it any other way. Some of this Prince’s coin is still 
in being ;{ on one side is represented an oval buckle! 


* Tl. Z. 234. + Il. H. 473. 
{ “Lue. Pharsal. |. vi. § Lib. ix. c. 6. 
J] Strabo. |. viii. 1 Sperl. de Num. non cusis 
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like the Roman ancile ; on the other a little pitcher and a 
butch of grapes, with this incription #1AaQ. Lycurgus, on 
the contrary, to prevent the. Spartans from having any 
dealings with foreigners, made a cumbersome sort of money, 


of iren, tempered in vinegar, to render it good for nothing 


else.* His desire was, says Trogus,t that trade should be 
carried ou not with muney, but by exchange of commodi- 
ties. The use of gold and silver was prohibited at Spar- 
ta.t The widow of king Polydorus, who reigned about 
150 years after Lycurgus, had a present of oxen made her 
to purchase an house with. After Lysander had pillaged 
Athens, the Spartans began to have gold and silver mon- 
ey ; but it wasexpended only upon public occasions, pri- 
vate persons being forbid the use of it upon pain of death. 
The ti iabits s of Clazomenes, like the ancient Britons, 
had none but iron money, as well as the Byzantines; who, 
as Aristophanes remarks,§ were wont to swear by their 
money. 

As to the form of the ancient grecian money, Plutarch} 
thinks it was like so many small spits or rods of iron and 
brass. Hence, says he, it is, that our smallest money is 
still called to this day Oboli ("OMedcs, signifying in Greek, 
a spit), and that the piece worth six Oboli, is termed drach- 
ma, (or handful), so many of these small rods being re- 
quired to fill the hand. Some ancients affirm there was 
money in Lydia and Persia before there was any in 
Greece. Herodotus{ assures us, that the Lydians were 
the first who coined gold and silver money, and made use 
of it in trafick. Xenophanes, as cited by Pollux,** says the 


* Plut. in Lycurg. 
+ Just. |. iii. Emi singula, non pecuia sed compensatione mercium 
yussit. . 
t Athen. 1. vi. c. 4. § Arist. Nubes, Act. i. Sect. 3. 
| Plut. in Lysand. 1 Herod. 1. i. c. 94. 
** Polux. |. ix. ¢. 6. 
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ce See © same thing. But they do not tell us when the Lydians 
| ! began to do this. In Croesus’s time, they do not seem ‘to 
. An have had any coined money: the riches that prince was 
so famous fur, consisted only of gold and silver bullion ; 
as may be gathered from Herodotus’s own words ; who 
says,” that Croesus having given Alemzon leave to take as 
much gold as he could earry off, Alemeon puts on a large 
suit of clothes, enters the treasury, and fills every place 
about him, even his shoes, and his Hair with small bits or 
Shavings (¥nywara) of golc. The Ancients called gold in 
; ingots, Aurum factum; but in the ore, as it came out of 
the mines of sands, aurum infectum. 
| Before the time of Darius I ystaspes,t it does not appear 
that the Persians had any money. This prince made an 
order, that the gold and silver he received for tribute 
should be weighed, the silver by the Babylonian, and the 
gold by the Euboean talent. The gold and silver thus 
paid, he melted down seperately in earthen vessels ; and 
as he had oceasion, he broke the vessels, and cut off as 
much of the metal as he wanted. Herodotust remarks, 
that this same prince, desirous of rendering his memory 
immortal, caused medals to be struck of the purest gold, 
which had never been done by any King before him. 
These medals, as is said, were what they called Dar- 
ies. 
Other historians agree pretty well with Herodotus in this 
matter. Polycrites, as cited by Strabo,§ assures us that 
the Persian Kings laid up in their palaces and strong-holds, 
the silver they received for tribute, and made no more of 
it into money, than what served to defray their necessary 
} expenses : and this is the reason that almost all their silver 
. was in ingots, and so very little in specie. Diodorus Si- 
culus|| confirms what Polyecrites says ; he observes, that 





* Terodot. 1. vi. c. 125. t terod. |. ii. c. 89, &e. 
| Leiv. e 166. § Strabo |. xv. ad finem. 
|} Diodor. 1. xy. 
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Alexander found at Susa above 40,000 talents of gold in 
ingots, which had been a long time Iving up against the 
pressing occasions of the state, and but 9000 in Daries. 
Quintus Curtius makes it 50,000.* The kings of Persia 
at this day coin no gold money, except a few pieces to 
throw among the people at their coming to the Crown, 
which are not of a fixed and certain value. Justint informs 
us, that the antient Parthians made no other use of gold 
and silver but to adorn their arms, 


After the time of Darius Hystaspes, there was plenty of 


Darics in Greece. It appears from Plutarch,+ that these 
pieces of money were stamped on one side with the effi- 
gies of an archer. Agesilaus, king of Sparta, being called 
home out of Asia, to the assistance of his own country, 
said he was driven thence by 30,000 archers, because Ti- 
mocrates had distributed that number of daries among the 
Athenian and Theban orators, to get a war declared against 
the Lacedemonians. Mardonius was left behind in Greece 
by Xerxes with a great quantity of gold and silver in in- 
gots and money.§ 

What has been said of these Darics being first coined by 
Darius Hystaspes, is contradicted by some other writers, 
who will have an ancienter Darius and not Darius Hystas- 
pes, to be the inventor of this money. To confirm their 
opinion, they cite the Scholiast of Aristophanes, and Sui- 
das, who say that the darics were made not by Darius the 
father of Xerxes, but by a more antient Darius, who is 
supposed to be the same with Darius the Mede|| in Scrip- 
ture, and mentioned also in Auschylus by the same name. ] 
It is pretended, that the Darkmonim and Adrakon of the 


* Argenti nen signati forma sed rudi pondere. 


t Just. }. xii. t Plut. Apop. Lacon. 


) Herod. 1. ix. |} Dan. y. 31. 
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Scriptures, * are the darics of this ancient Darius, which 
were in being from the time of the beginning of the reign 
of Cyrus. There are some that even assert, that these Ad- 
arkonim, (called Darkonorth by the Talmudists) were in 
use ever since the time of David: but otherst are of opin- 
ion, they were only a plain bit of gold or silver of a cer- 
tain weight without any stamp; and that they are de- 
rived from the Greek Drachma, and not from the term 
Darie. 

Ifowever this be, there is at this time no ancient money, 
either of the Lydians, or Persians, in being. The oldest 
coined medals to be met with in the cabinets of the curi- 
ous, are all Greek; and of these the most antient are those 
made in the reign of Amyntas, father of Philip King of 
Macedon, and grandfather to Alexander the Great. 
There is mention in history of Decaboei and Hecatombvei 
in the time of Theseus; but it is not certain whether they 
were asort of coin, or no. Sperlingius takes them to be 
pieces of silver, without any impression at all, of a certain 
weight, and worth one, ten, or a hundred oxen. 

We must not then imagine, when we hear of the antient 
Grecian money before Amyntas, that it was like ours or 
stamped with any symbolical or natural representation. If 
it had any mark, it was in all likelihood only to warrant its 
goodness, fix its weight,and save the trouble of putting it at 
every turn into the scales. 1 can hardly believe that the 
gold money of Phido, before mentioned, was coined in his 
time, or that any gold or silver coin was current in Greece 
before the Persian money came among them. It is surpri- 
sing to think how extremely scarce gold and silver were 
formerly in that country. Athenzust tells us, that Philip, 
king of Macedonia, every time he went to sleep, laid un- 
der his bolster a little gold-cup he had; so highly did he 


Fizra ul. 69, 1 Chri. xxix. 7. t Sperling, de Num. non Cusis 


+ Athen |]. vi. c. 4. 
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value it, because of the great scarcity of that metal. An- 
aximenes of Lampsacus, as quoted by the same author, 
says, that Eriphilus’s golden collar became so very famous 
throughout Greece, only upon account of the rareness of 
gold ; and adds, that they looked upon a silver cup at that 
time with admiration, as it was something very new and ex- 
traordinary. Gyges, king of Lydia was the first who sent 


presents of gold and silver to the temple of Delphos: they 


had never seen before that any thing but brass or cop- 
per, and instead of fine statues and other ornaments, had 
only trevets and kettles. The Lacedzmonians designing to 
gild the head of Apollo’s statue, and finding they could get 
no gold in Greece, sent to consult the Oracle, where they 
might get some. They were directed to Croesus king of 
Lydia, who supplied them. Hiero King of Syracuse, 
having a mind to present at Delphos a tripod of gold, 
sought throughout all Greece for some of that metal ; at 
length he meets at Corinth with sume at the house of one 
Architeles, who had by little and little amased vast quan: 
tity. Architeies,over and above what was demanded of him 
threw in, asa present to the King, as much gold as he 
could hold in his hand. Hiero in return sent him a vessel 
freighted with corn and other things. Can it be supposed, 
after all this, that gold and silver money were at that time 
common in Greece, or the adjacent Islands? Lycurgus* 
and Platot banished from their Commonwealth both gold 
and silver, thinking brass and iron were sufficient. Plu- 
tarch describes the ancient money to be like little brass or 
iron rods. And the Perouvianst heretofore made use of 
small spits of iron instead of money. I have already ta- 
ken notice, and shall again hereafter, of several nations 
that had formerly no other sort of money. 


* Plut. in Lycurg. + Plat. 1. v. de Legib. 


{ Latius ap. Horn. |. iit. de Orig. Gen. Amer. c. 3. 
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Some ancients” have aflirmed, that Janus was the first 
who coined gold money in Italy. The image of that god 
on one side, and a ship on the other, which were to be seen 
on the oldest medals of Italy and Sicily, and of some cities 
of Greece, gave some weiglit to this opinion. which for all 
that has no solid foundation : for these pieces with the im- 
pression of Janus on them, were of a much later date than 
his time, and struck oniy to preserve the memory of his 
arrival in Italy.t 

Although the Romans in the beginning made use of me- 
tals in commerce, their chief riches however lay in their 
lands and flocks.t ‘They did not count, but weigh their 
ancient money§ which consisted of rough bits of brass 
without any impression: ‘Ms rude. King Servius first 
stamped on it the figures of sheep and oxen, whence it was 
termed Pecunia.|| Varre{’ assures us, that the same 
Prince began to make silver money. Though Pliny asserts 
that no silver coin was made use of at Rome till fifty years 
before the first Punie war. They had noting of this 
kind, says he, till after they had vanquished Pyrrhus. In 
all probability therefore Servius’s silver money was not 
coined. Pliny adds moreover, that they did not till sixty- 
two years after begin to stamp any gold money. 

In the time of the first Punic war, they made two sorts 
of brass money. The thickest and heaviest sort (/&s 
grave) was marked on one side with Janus’s two faces, and 
on the other with the prow of a ship. On the As of two 
ounces were represented ships ; and on their silver coins 
were to be seen chariots with two or four horses,;which for 
that reason were called Bigati or Quadrigati: Pliny, from 


* Draco. Coreyr. ap Ath. |. xv. c. 14. 


+ At bona posteritas Puppim. signavit in Aire Hospitis adventum 
testificata Dei. 


t Plin. 1. Ixix. c. 3. § Id. 1. xxxiil. c. 3. 


T Id. |. viii. c. 3 
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whom I have taken these particulars, seems to think that 
the gold coins were stamped only with the figures of some 
domestic animal. 

We have no proof of the Egyptians or Pheenicians 
having any coined money before the Grecian Monarchy 
was erected in the East. There are no antient coins or 
medals of these nations now extant.* The Gauls 
do not seem to have had any money till they were 
conquered by the Romans. The gold and silver 
found at .Toulouze in the temple and sacred lakes, were 
without any shape or form,t Aurum atque Argentum in- 
elaboratum. When Cesar landed among the Britons they 
had no money but small plates of metal without any mark, 
Solinus assures us, they had neither markets, nor coins 
but trafficked by exchange.{ Some antient nations of Spain, 
before the arrival of tie Phoenicians, and even a long 
while after, traded in the same manner ; they exchanged 
one commodity for another, or cut off a piece of a gold 
or silver-plate, in proportion to the value of the thing they 
wanted. § 

The Scythians|| and Sarmatians{ knew not what gold 
and silver meant ; they carried on their trade by way of 
exchange. The Albanians and those who inhabited along 
the Araxis had neither money, nor weights nor measures, 
and never reckoned above an hundred, says Strabo.** At 
this time the Cireassians and Avocassians had no money. 
Bernier tells us, there is no coin in Ethiopia; and that at 
Bengaltt they make use of little shells found on the Maldi- 
vian sands, instead of small money. The whole trade of 


* In the cabinet of M. Girardon is a sort of leaf of gold, like a rose 
leaf, said to be found in the mouth of an Egyptian Mummy. Lucian 
says, they put an Obolus under the tongues of the dead, to pay 
Charon for their passage. 

+ Strabo 1. iv. t Solin c. xxxv. § Strabo 1. ili. 

| Td. be vi. i Mela |. xi. c. i. ** Strabo |. xi. 
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Mingrelia* is carried on by exchange of merchandizes ; 
silver has no settled price among these people, and all the 
money they have is foreign. In Tartaryt they make 
their money of the middlemost bark of the Mulberry Tree, 
which they harden and stamp with the seal and arms of 
the king : strangers can put off no other money in the ter- 
ritories of the Great Cham. Haiton says, in the kingdom 
of Catbay the money is made of square bits of paper or 
paste-boa.d,on which is the impression of the king’s arms, 

The Chinese money are small pieces of bars of gold and 

silver, whose value depends upon their weight. For which 
reason, they wear at their girdles a pair of scales to weigh 
their money with. They have only brass farthings mark- 
ed with the arms of their country ; ora sort of rings, which 
they carry about them upon strings. In the kingdom of 
Siam and Japan the money is not stamped like ours. In 
Mexico the fruit of the cocao-tree, of which choeolate is 
made, serves for money. It is not above an hundred years 
ago, that the Laplanders first made use of money. In 
Ethiopia their money is made of gold and salt: the gold 
is in ingots, and the salt is in pieces of a foot long, three 
inches thick, and of the same breacth. The money of the 
kingdom of Lart conquered sbout 150 years since by the 
Persians, was a small round silver 10d about the bigness of 
a goose quill, bent two double, and an inch in length. 
There are some to be seen still in that country. 

After all that has hitherto been said concerning the ori- 
gin of coin among the Persians, Lydians, Greeks, Ro- 
mans, and other nations, it will be a difficult matter to be- 
lieve that the l‘ebrews had any money like ours, at a time 
wherein the use of it was most certainly unknown to all 
the world besides ; and if it be true, that neither the Phe- 


* Chardin. Voyage de Perse. + Id. T. I. 
t See Tavernier and Paul of Venice. 
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nicians nor Egyptians, who bordered upon the Jews, and 
had the greatest dealings with them, had no money before 
the use of it was introduced by the Persians and Greeks, 
we may venture to affirm the same thing of the Hebrews. 
Ezechiel, in his long description of the trade and riches 
of Tyre, says not a word that intimates the use of coined 
money ; he mentions only gold and silver, tin and lead, 
brass and iron, that were exposed to sale in their fairs. * 

But it will not be sufficient in this case to make use of 
negative proofs, since the Scriptures frequently speak of 
the traffick and silver of the ancient Hebrews. The ques- 
tion is, to know whether this silver is to be understood of 
eoined money or no. Moses informs us, that Abraham 
was exceeding rich, not only in cattle, but in gold and sil- 
ver.t The same Abraham purchases a cave to bury Sarah 
in, for 400 shekels of silver, current money with the mer- 
chant.t Abimelech King of Gerar made him a present of 
a thousand pieces of silver;§ Joseph was sold by his 
brethren for twenty pieces of silver ;|| Jacob sent his sons 
into Egypt to buy corn, and gave them money to pay for 
it ;f and the Egyptians themselves bring to Joseph all 
their money to buy bread during the famine.** All these 
passages evidently prove, that they traded with silver, and 
even with silver money. But what sort of money was 
this ? Was it stamped and of an uniform weight like ours, 
or was it only of a good fineness and a certain weight, 
without any mark or impression ? 

If this question was to be put to the vote, the opinion, 
that coined money was in use in Abraham’s time, would 
no doubt have the majority on its side ; but in matters of 
this nature, not the numbers, but the reasons are to be con- 
sidered. We must examine the original text itself, and 


* Ezek. xxvii. + Gen. xiii. 2. t Gen. xxiii. 16. 
) Gen. xx. 16. || Gen. xxxvil. 16. 
7 Gen. xlii. 43. ** Gen. xvii. 14. 
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see how far these expressions of Moses do naturally lead 
us. We find in the Hebrew text, the names of gold and 
silver, their weight and fineness, and their passing current 
with the merchant: but all this amounts not to the least 
proof of their having any mark or stamp; there is not so 
much as one word that intimates the impression, shape or 
form of this money. The terms Shekel, Talent, ‘Gerah 
and Bekah, are all names of weights, and not of coins. 
The passing of silver among the merchants, is no argu- 
ment for its being stamped or ¢ -ined, since there are whole 
nations at this very day, who trade with uncoined gold and 
silver. We may conclude then, thatthe passages of Scrip- 
ture above mentioned do not prove that the Llebrews had 
any silver coin in the time of Abraham and the other Pa- 
triarchs. 

The expression of weighing the money made use of in 
some places of Scripture, is a farther proof of this ancient 
custom of paying the pieces of silver by weight, before 
the value of each piece came to be ascertained by its mark; 
Abraham weighs* the 400 Shekels he paid for Sarah’s 
burying place. Joseph’s brethren brought back the mo- 
ney they found in the mouths of their sacks in full 
weight.t The shekel and talent were the common weight 
for all sorts of things. Mosest says, the bracelets Eliezer 
gave Rebecca weighed ten shekels, and her ear-rings half 
a shekel. The Lord commanded Moses§ to take 500 she- 
kels of myrrh, and 250 of cinnamon, after the shekel of 
the sanctuary, to make an holy ointment. Elsewhere it is 
said,|| that the brass of the offering was seventy talents 
now it is well known, brass was not used in commerce. 
We read in 2 Sam. xiv 26. that the hair Absalom cut off 
yearly from his head, weighed 200 shekels.q Zechariah, 


* Gen. xxiii. + Gen. xliii. 21. 
t XXiv. 22, § Exod. xxx. 23, 24. 
| Exod. xxxviii. 29. % Zech. v. 7. 
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instead of saying a lump of lead, says a talent of lead, he- 
cause.that term was general, aod did not signify any sort 
or sum of money in particular. 

In the books of Scripture written after the time of Mo- 
ses we find the same expressions in the payments of mo- 
ney. Isaiah* represents the wicked weighing their silver 
in the balance to make an idol of it. Jeremiaht weighed 
in the balance seventeen shekels he paid for a field he had 
purchased. ‘To weigh their money, I am apt to believe, 
they generally carried about them at their girdles a balance 
and stones of a certain weight, or it may be copper or lead 
weights, termed stones in Scripture. Mosest forbids them 
to have in the same bag divers weights (in Hebrew, a stone 
and a stone) a great and a small. The covetous man in 
A nos is brought in saying, when will the moon be gone 
that we may sell corn, making the ephah small, and the 
shekel great, and falsifying the balances. 

In order to prevent these and the like impositions, there 
were weights and measures laid up in the temple, as stand- 
ards. The Scriptures, to denote a perfect and just weight, 
make use of this expression: the shekel of the Sanctuary. 
In 2 Sam.|| mention is made of the King’s weight, because 
to him belonged the regulation of the money, weight and 
measures, and every thing relating to public trade and 
commerce. Sperlingius imagines, that the King’s weight 
and that of the Sanctuary are put in opposition to the for- 
eign weights of the Egyptians, Phoenicians, and Ca- 
naanites. The Hebrew shekel, say they, was heavier than 
the weight of those other nations, the Hebrews were con- 
cerned with. The generality of commentators give into 
the notion, that the Hebrews had two sorts of weights. 


The one holy, or of the sanctuary ; the other profane, or 


* Isaiah xlvi. 6. t Jer. xxxii. 10. 
t Deut. xv. 13. § Deut. xxv. 15, 
!! Am. viii. 5. S xiv. 16, 
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for common use: and that the first was as heavy again as 
the second. But the reasons made use of to support this 
opinion, do not seem at all convincing. M. Pelletier, in 
his dissertation on Absalom’s hair, will have it, that by 
the king’s weight was meant the Babylonian weights used 
by the Jews during the captivity, or in a very little time 
after. 

The ancient Jews trade only with gold and silver: we 
mect with some of their medals in brass ;_ but they are 
either counterfeit, or struck in the time of Simon Macea- 
beus. The Turks, Arabians, Egyptians, and the other 
eastern nations ia general, have at this day none but gold 
or silver money. ”* 

I am apt to believe, that the ancient gold and silver mo- 
ney consisted of bars, ingots, or small rods like the Chinese 
money before mentioned. We read in the Psalmst of bits or 
pieces of silver, which may be understood as cut off from 
the Ingots. We meet likewise with this expression in 
Scripture, bundles, of silver,t which possibly may denote 
the small rod, or spits of silver bound up together, as Plu- 
tarch describes the oboli, a handful of which made a drach- 
ma. It must however be owned, that to bind up silver sig- 
nifies sometimes to put it into a linnen cloth or purse, or in 
their girdles; but this contradicts not my conjecture. 
Achan§ found among the spoils of Jericho, a wedge of gold 
of fifty shekels weight, and 200 shekels of silver besides. 
David leaves Solomon nothing but gold and silver and brass 
in ingots and lumps. The gold Aaron made the ealf with, 
and what was offered for making the Tabernacle, and what 
the people gave in Josiah’s time for repairing the Temple, 
was none of it in evined money. 

Although the ancient Hebrews carried on their trade 


* Bellon. Obsery. I. ii. c. 193. { Ixviii. 30. 
* Gen. xiii. 35. Prov. vii. Hos. xiii. 12. 
‘ Josh. vil. 21. 
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mostly with silver, yet they continued to traffic likewise 

by exchange. The Septuagint, Vulgate, and Chaldee 
paraphrase assure us, that Jacob bought of the children of 
Humar, a parcel of a field tor 200 kesitaths. This term is 

very unknown. But if any one will insist upon it,that kesi- 

tath means a piece of money stamped with the image of a 

lamb, and in use in Abrabam’s time, he is too absurd to be 

seriously reasoned with, and must be left to enjoy his own 

fancy. Jacob demands of Laban for the reward of all his 

labour, nothing but cattle ;* and makes no other present 

to his brother Esau.t The author of the book of Job, 

alludes to the way of traflicking by exchange in these 

words : skin for skin, yea, all thata man hath will he give 

for his life. The Prophet Isaiah§ plainly expresses the 

way of trafli-king Loth with silver and by exchange: 

Come, says he, buy wine and milk without money, and 

without price (ar exchange). Wherefore do ye spend 
money for that which is not bread ? and your labour for 
that which satisfieth not? Judah only offers Tamar a kid 
from his flock.j| Solomon in return for the timber and 
workmen he was supplied with from Hiram, sends him 
only corn and oil.§ Hosea** purchases a wife for fifteen” 
pieces of silver, and an homer and a half of barley. 

The credit of certain pretended ancient shekels, supposed 
to have been coined in Judea in the reigns of David, or 
Solomon, is very much lessened among the learned. And 
although these pieces, in comparison of the times of Moses 
and the Patriarchs, are of a late date, yet would they be 
zood proofs of the antiquity of the Hebrew money above 
that of the Grecian vr Persian. These sheckels being 
stamped with Samaritan letters,it was concluded they were 
made before the Babylonish captivity, it being the com- 

* Gen. xxx. 33. + Gen. xxii. 18. ¢ Job. ii. 4. 
§ Isai-lv. 1, 2. | Gen. xxxvili. 17 
"1 Kings v.10, 11. ** Hos. iii. 2. 
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mon opinion that the old Hebrew letters were entirely laid 
aside after that time; and as these coins had on one side, 
Jerusalem the Holy, and on the other. the shekel of Israel ; 
it was inferred, they must have been made before the sepa- 
ration of the ten Tribes under Jeroboam, because after that, 
Jerusalem ‘vas not looked upon by the Israelites any longer 
as the Holy City. 

But it is an easy matter to show the weakness of these 
arguments; the very supposition they are built upon, name- 
ly that the Samaritan characters were never used by the 
Jews after the captivity, is contradicted by a plain matter 
of fact, for the Ilebrew money coined in the time of Simon 
Maceabeus, is marked with Samaritan, (or rather Pheni- 
cian, or old Hebrew letters) and Antiquaries are agreed, 
that all the coins with Chaldean characters, such as are now 
in the Hebrew Bible, are counterfeit. The same may be 
said of the medals which are put upon us for David’s or 
Solomon’s: they carry with them the marks of their being 
forged ; the metal they are made of, is modern, the impres- 
sions are often trifling; some of them are of brass, and I 
have shown the ancient Hebrews made use of no such thing 
‘in commerce. Sperlingius assures us, that it is not above 
a century or two since these pieces appeared in the world, 
and that he knewa man in Holstein, that had a forge where 
he privately coined them. 

M. Patin says, that among the vast number of collections 
of medals he has had a sight of, he never met with one 
true ancient shekel. M Morel owus, there are true Shek- 
els, but avers they are no older than the time of Simon 
Maccabeus ; and this is the opinion‘of all the great Anti- 
quaries [ have consulted in this matter. Accordingly, I 
reckon among the false ones, the medals of Abraham, with 
an old man on one side, an4 a calf on the other ; the medals 
of Moses, whereon he is represented with horns like Al- 
exander the Great, and some of his successors, with these 
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words on the other side, thou shalt have no other Gods but 
me. In the same class are to be put the medals of Joshua, 
stamped on one side with a bull, and on the other with a 
unicorn ; of David, with his scrip, and a tower; of Mor- 
decai, with sack-cloth and ashes, and a crown. I reject 
also the shekels that are shown in some of our ancient 
Churches for the thirty pieces of silver Judas received for 
betraying our Saviour. These last are ancient Rhodian 
medals, with the head of the famous Colossus dedicated to 
the sun’ on one side, and a rose on the other. 

As for the true shekels struck in the time of SimonMacca- 
beeus, we read inl Mace. xv. 6, that Antiochus,king of Syria 
gave Simon the High-Priest leave to coin money of his 
own. But seeing it was unlawful for the Jews to make 
any images, Simon was satisfied with ordering to be en- 
graved on his money some emblematical figure, or some 
vessel of the Temple; for instance, a water-pot or a cup, 
or a Lyre,on one side, and on the other, a palm-tree, with 
its fruit, or a vine leaf, or a sheaf of corn, or some such 
thing: the inscription on one side, a shekel, or half shekel 
of Israel, according to the value of the price; on the other, 
the Ist, 2d, Sd, 4th, or 5th year of the deliverance of 
Sion. Though Simon was High-Priest above eight years 
we do not find any of his money for more than four or five 
years of that time ; and we meet with none at all of his 
successor Joannes Hireanus, though he was High-Priest 
twenty years. It is supposed, that the Jews in all likeli- 
hood represented to Simon, that these impressions on his 
money, were no less contrary to law, than the figures of 
men, or animals; and therefore he was forced, upon that 
account, to desist from making any more money. 

There are some who are of opinion, it was not in Ju- 
dea, but in some Samaritan cities under his obedience, that 
Simon caused these medals to be struck ; because, as they 
think, the Samaritan characters, with which they are mark- 
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ed, were disused by the Jews, and because he durst not 
stamp on his money any figures or images within the 
bounds of Judah. But as he might be told, that the do- 
ing that in a Samaritan city, which he would not venture 
to do in a Jewish one was a mere evasion of the law, Si- 
mon entirely droped a privilege he could not make use of 
without infringing the law of the land. All this indeed is 
but conjecture, but then these conjectures are not without 
some grounds. It is well known, what a stir the Jews 
made to oblige Pilate to erect without the city, the images 
of the emperor he had brought into Jerusalem.” V itel- 
lius going to wage war with the Arabians, and designing 
to pass through Judea, the Jews went to petition him not 
to spread, as he marched, the Roman ensigns, on which 
was represented the effigies of the emperor. 

Herod the Great having placed, by way of ornament, 
some trophies in the Theatre he had built at Jerusalem, the 
people mutinied, taking them for armed statutes, and 
would not be appeased till by taking off the arms they were 
satisfied they were nothing but trunks of trees dressed up 
in that manner.t Herod the Tetrarch having adorned his 
palace at Tiberias with several figures af animals, Joseph- 
us the [historian was deputedt by the Jews at Jerusalem, 
to go and persuade the peopie of Tiberias to pull it down 
to the ground. The same historian was of opinion, that 
Solomon acted contrary to law) in supporting the vessel 
called the Brazen-Sea, in the temple, with the images of 
oxen. Ile takes notice in another place,|} of the great 
commotion the Jews were in at Lerod’s placing an eagle of 
guid over the gate of the temple. ‘Tacitus tells us, the 
Jews were inflexible in the point of statues; that they 


would sufler none in their towns ; that neither out of con- 


* Jos. Antiq. |. xviii. c. 4 ¢ Jos. ibid. ec. 7. t Lib. de vita sua: 
» Anug. 1. 8. c. 2. | Antiq. l. 17. ¢. 8. 
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sideration for their own kings, nor respect for the Roman 
emperors, could they be induced to receive them.*  Ori- 
gent assures us, there was not in the whole nation any car- 
vers, painters, or statuaries. 

Although the Jewish Doctors are not agreed concerning 
the meaning of the law, which forbids the making the re- 
presentations,or images of things ; and although some hold 
it lawful to represeut Enigmatical or Hieroglyphical figu- 
res, which have no real existence in nature ; yet is it mat- 
ter of fact, that the greatest part of them maintain the ut- 
ter unlawfulness of making any image of what kind soever, 
even of the very stars, though done merely for ornament’s 
sake ;{ and Leo of Modena§ affirms, that the modern Jews 
have no such thing as an Image, or statue, neither will 
they suffer any in their houses, much less in their Syna- 
gogues: but however, this does not hinder them from mak- 
ing use of coined money, and even of images or figures 
made by others, and that not only upon account of trade, 
but likewise for ornament ; and most certainly in the time 


of our Saviour|| in Judea, they made use of the Roman 





money withthe impressions of the Caesars. 

Hence may be inferred the reason why Simon did not 
continue to coin money as he had begun. ‘The Asmonean 
princes, who succeeded his son Joannes Hircanus, were 
not so scrupulous; they were represented on their money 
with some mark of the fertility of Julea on the other side. 
This practice continued among the Jews till the eutire 
ruin of their state and nation by the arms of Vespasian. 

We meet in Scripture with several sorts of money ; for 
example, the talent, the shekel, the bekuh, or half shekel, 
the gerah or obolus. Some more unknown pieces, as the 
kesitath, and the adarkonim, or darkmonim ; the mina, the 


* Tatit. Lv. + Lib. iv. contra Celf. 
t Selden. de jur. Gen. |. ii. c. 6. § Leo Muti. p. 1. c. 2. 
\| Mat. xxi. 17. 
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denarius, the stater, which were foreign coins. ‘The opin- 
ions of those who have written of the value and weight of 
the Hebrew money, are so very different, that it is a hard 
matter to be determined in this particular. The shekels 
of Simon Maceabens, are not all exactly of the same 
weight, as | am informed by those who have weighed sey- 
eral of them. 
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ON THE GENUINENESS 


ISAIAH’S PROPHECIES, 


§c. 





DoperteIn, Kopre, Ercnnorn, and many others have 
disputed the genuineness of many of the Prophecies of 
Isaiah : especially of those relating to the foreign nations, 
and those of the second part from the Fortieth to the Six- 
ty-sixth and for the most part they refer them to the times 
of the Babylonish captivity. That they have, to say the 
least, carried this matter too far, after renewed investiga- 
tion, is admitted even by RosENMUELLER in Jesate Va- 
ticin. 1791-1793, Pavrus in his Clavis weber Jesuia 
1793.—and by Baver in Schultzii Scholia, in V. T. 
vol. VIII, & XI. 1794, 1795. Upon the other side Hens- 
LER in his Jesaia new uebersezt 1788, Pirer in his Jnfée- 
critas Iesaix, 1793, Beckuaus ueber die Integritaet der 
Prophetischen Schriften 1796, and I myself in the first 
edition of this Introduction have defended the old opinion. 
Beckhaus however, towards the end expresses himself 
doubtfully, and I have often wavered in my frequently re- 
peated studying of this Prophet, but still I believe that all 
these prophecies really proceeded from Isaiah. I will first 
present the grounds of my opinion, and then examine the 
objections to it. I premise a remark of Cicero Tusculan. 
Quest. ii. 1. * Quamquam non sumus ignari, multos stu- 
diose esse contra dicturos, quod vitare nullo modo potui 
mus, nisi nthil omnino scriberemus.”’ 
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I. The style in all these prophecies is very much the 
same. Every where the analysis of the subjects is of 
the same kind. The same figures, drawn from trees ; the 
Cedar, the Fig, the Oak; from the pains of birth, from 
history, from the happy age of the church, respecting 
which, the very same figure is used, ¢he wolf and lamb 
lying down together, c. \xv. 25, as in the xith chap. 6 ; 
every where the commencement of the prophecies is ab- 
rupt; every where hymns are intermingled with the dis- 
course—as in chap. iil. 1, xit. 1, xiv. 4, xxill. 16, xxv. 1, 
ix. Xxvi. 1, xxvil. 12, so also xlil. 10, xliv. 23, lil. 9, Ixi. 
10, Ixiii. 7. There is every where also similar in- 
stances of obscurity and perspicuity, even the same kind 
of repetitions and euphony. The same expressions 
are common to all these prophecies, even such as seldom 
elsewhere occur as Ss Canipe c. i. 43 ve 193 me 17, 
21: soin xhii. 3, 14, &e. &e. IMP which elsewhere in 
the whole Bible only occurs nine times, is to be every 
where met with in Isaiah, ¢. xiv. 29; xxiv. 103 xxix. 21; 
xxxiv. 11; xl. 17, 23; Ixiv. 9; xlv. 18: xlix. 4; lix. 4. 
D’NSNY occurs in [saiah xxii. 24; xxxiv. 13 xiii. 5; 
xliv. 3; xlvill. 193 Ixi. 9; xv. 32; which never occurs 
elsewhere except in Job xxxi. 8; v. 25; xxi. 8; xxvii.14. 
Pet ce. xxx. 9; xxxv. 2, and Ixv. 10, which is seldom 
to be met with. Thus also vir? “ON? ine. xl.t; xii. 7, 
21; Ixvi. 9, occurs as inc. i. LL, 18; xxxiii. 10; yet in 
the other prophets,the phrase is almost always pvt? “VON: 
Further of the Sabbeans, it is said in xlv. 14, that they 
were men of stature i) *°S5N, and in xviii. 2, the 
epithet 10° > slretcht out, is applied to them; a poeple 
of whom 7/gartharc'des in Bochart’s Phaleg and Chanaan, 
L. Il. e. XXVI. SAVS, TA FOVATH Fb THY KATOMASVTOV azioro> WTE 2M, 
an! Solinus even writes, e. xxx, Aethiopes duodecim pe- 
des longi. 
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II. The sublimity of the style, is throughout these pro- 
phecies, as much the same, as could be expected from an 
author, writing at different times, and consequently un- 
der the influence of different feelings as was the case 
also with David, in his various Psalms. And _ there 
is nothing in the style of Isaiah which savours at all 
of the Babylonish captivity. It may indcedgbe said, that 
the style depends not merely upon the time in which a 
book is written, but also upon the talents of the author. 
But it only follows from this, that there is a possibility, 
that so polished a work as Isaiah might have been written 
during the Babylonish captivity, which from the circum- 
stances of the times is very improbable ; and without any 
historical evidence’ or even national tradition cannot be 
admitted ; especially since in Jeremiah and. Ezekiel, who 
were certainly not deficient in talents, we fiird*an entire-- 
ly different style. 

If. The language also, is not Chaldaic, and its charac- 
ter throughout is not such as we find in Jeremiah and Kze- 
kiel. A Prophet could, indeed, during the captivity 
form his style upon the genuine parts of Isaiah, and upon 
other writings; but this again is ouly a possibility, and 
that this was in any instance actually done, is contradicted 
by all the later productions of the Hebrews. Even in 
Zechariah, who may be adduced as an example, the lan- 
cuage and style are of a different character. 

IV. Inevery part also the arrangement and manner is 
very similar. As in Chapter vii, an historical account of 
Ahaz is united with a prophecy respecting the Assyrians, 
succeeded in viii.--vil, by prophecies respecting the Assy- 
rians withoutany tuseription ; so in ¢.xxxtx,there is an his- 
torical account?ofs Hezekiah, with a prophecy about Baby- 
lon, c. xlvi 66, without any inseripiion. As in the first 
part many prophecies oceur relating to Sennacherib,(which 
indeed Eichhorn in part denies to be Tsaiah’s, though he 
has now no follower in this opinion,) so in the second part 
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there are many concerning the fall of Babylon, and the 
return of the Hebrews from captivity. Thus in chap ‘er 
viii. it is said that the Prophet would secure no hearing 
for his diseourses and exhortations, and that he would ef. 
fect nothing ; accordingly in the second parte. xl, 15, 23 ; 
xliii, 8, iv, 5, 4, and especially ec. xl, 4, lix, 6, we find 
him mournjng that bis exertions were in vain. 

V. The tone of reprimand which pervades many of 
these later prophecies ec. vii. 9, lix, 2; Ixv, 11—16, and 
C. 66, 1—6, does not suit the latier times of the captivi- 
ty, as is obvious from a comparison with Haggai and 7ech- 
ariah, who urge to the rebuilding of the Temple. Much 
less could a Prophet say, in the captivity, as Isaiah has 
done, xlvii:i, 4—8, that the destruction of Babylon had 
not been previously fortold, when it is plainly and fully 
predicted by Jeremiah, ¢ I—li. A proph:t also in the 
captivity could not have spoken merely of the Egyptians 
and Assyrians, as the oppressors of the Hebrews and pass 
over the Chaldeans in entire silence. 

VI. The denunciation o: the want of Pastors or kings, 
Isaiah Ivi, 11, 12, does not evrrespond to the state of 
things during the last years of the captivity, when the 
H« brews had already been long destitute of them ; it bet- 
ter suits the age of Manassah, and must have been deliy- 
ered when the Hebrews still had kings of their own. 
Thus also Idolatry, the immolation of children, and the 
great corruption of morals are described in a manner ouly 
suited to the reign of Ahaz or Manassah, and as they cer- 
tainly did not exist during tie latter part of the captivity. 
On the other hand, from the times of the captivity we 
should expect some mention of Jeremiah, such as we find 
in Daniel e. ix, 2; and more decisive traces of the doc- 
trines of the Magi or the religion of Zoreaster, than are 
afforded by the single allusion to light and darkness, 
and the two funda nental principles of Zorvaster, Isaiah xl, 
7, which are certainly oider than he. 
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VII. An important fact is, that Jeremiah had read those 
parts of Isaiah which are called in question, which, conse- 
quently, must have been long in existence. That they 
did not first come into the hands of Jeremiah, after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, appears from his prophecies con- 
cerning Babylon ec. gig aud li. which according to his 
own declaration were published seven years before the 
destruction of Jerusalem. The relation of this prophecy 
of Jeremiah e 1, xli. to the contested portion of Isaiah 
connot be questioned, and it is really strange that it has 
not been previously remarked. I do not arrogate to my- 
self any thing on this subject, as I candidly confess, that I 
have been led to notice this resemblance only by a fortunate 
accident. ‘The suspicion that the author of the disputed 
portions of Isaiah, had on the contrary read and used the 
writings of Jeremiah, is entirely without foundation; for 
these portions eviice their author to have been an original 
and independent author (such as Isaiah in other parts of 
his prophecies, who has not founded his style, languag:,and 


mode of exiubiting his subjeet upon writings ofothers where- 


as of Jeremiah it is universal:y admitted, that he, especi- 
ally in his prophecies against other nations than the Jews, 
has used the prophecies of others. And in the present 
instance this must have been peculiarly the ease, as his 
prophecy c. |. xli, isa tegular cominentary on Isaiah’s 
propheey concerning Babylon, and Jeremiah c. xliil, is @ 
eommentary upon Isaiah xv. 16. Coupare also Jer.xili. 
with Isaiah xlv. 9; xivi. 8, and Jeremiah xxiii. 1, 2, with 
Isaiah lvi, 11, .2. We find alsoin Zephaniah ec. ii. 14,15, 
ati imitation of Isaiah xiii, 21, 22, and so alsu in Ezekiel 
XXXix, an imitation of Isaiah xxvii. 10, in Ezekiel ¢.xxvi. 
20; xxxi 14—17; xxxil. 18—33, of Isaiah xiv. 9—28; 
in Ezekiel xxvi. 13, of Isaiah xxv. 15; in Ezekiel xviii. 
30, of Isaiah Ixvi Ixix, 24. Of the Prophet Habakkuk it 
has long been remarked, that he had something in com- 
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mon with Isaiah, I remark only the striking peculiarity 
of his representing ¢. 1. 6, the Chaldeans as a people just 
rising and seeking a place of abode which did not belong 
to them, just as Isaiah has done ec. xxi. 13. 

[The author here collects from the prophecies of Isaiah 
respecting Babylon, numerous expressions which he com- 
pares with the similar passages ine. I. and li. of Jere- 
miah. But as hehimself remarks that the impression made 
by the comparison of detached passages, is by no means as 
strong as that which is produced by a comparison of the 
two Prophets, they are here omitted. | 

VIII. Finally, Cyuus says in the document, Ezra i. 20, 
that Jehova the God of heaven had given to him all the 
kingdoms of the earth, and had commanded him to build 
the Temple at Jerusalem. These words, and the very 
striking circumstance, of his favour to the Jews, which is 
put beyond all doubt, by the giving up of the numerous 
and costly vessels of the Temple, and the direction respect- 
ing the expense of rebuilding it, are unaccountable upon 
any other supposition, than that the prophecies of Isaiah, 
as Josephus states, had been previously shewn to him, and 
that these prophecies were then universally esteemed gen- 
uine. Cyrus was not so easily imposed upon, that any 
person would dare to palm on him a work just written for 
one of genuine antiquity. And-a follower of the Magi, 
who had built no Tempel to his own God Ormuzd, would 
not be very easily excited to build a magnificent Tempel 
to Jehova. 

It may be objected, that Isaiah never expressly predict- 
ed the Babylonish captivity, and yet c. xiii. 14; xxi. and 
xl. 52, is so full and explicit, respecting the return from 
this captivity. But this may be easily accounted for, as 
the prophecies of Isaiah have not all been preserved. Isai- 
ah it is probable said more of this captivity than what we 
now find in his writings, as Micha had ‘already, plainly 
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predicted the carrying away to Babylon and the final des- 
truction of Jerusalem. There would be no contradiction, 
as Justi in his Miscellaneous Discourses 176 , 1 Th. 
s. 323, imagines, if Isaiah who had previously in his pro- 
phecies against Sennacherib promised to the kingdom of 
Judah, perpetuity and happiness, should prophecy the de- 
struction of that kingdom: ; since Jeremiah, not only pre- 
dicted the captivity but the happy condition the Hebrews 
in ‘after times were to enjoy. If then the prophecies of 
Isaiah respecting the captivity were lost, it would be no- 
thing peculiar, as it is certain that some of his discourses 
have perished. ‘There are however, not only in c. xxxix. 
but also in ec. xv. 5,93 ¢. vi. 11, 13; xi. 11, 16, some- 
thing which evideutly refers to the entire desolation of 
the land, to the captivity and the return from it. The 
passage in ¢, xxxix. cannot relate to the Assyrians, whose 
capital was Nineveh, but must relate to the Chaldeans, 
since it was only their kings, who dwelt at Babylon, 
where the posterity ofHezekiah were to be used as servants, 

That Isaiah, if he prophecied of the Chaldeans, must 
also have predicted the destruction of the Assyrian Mon- 
arciiy, as Justi s. 342, supposes, can only be true upon 
the supposition that the Prophets must set forth the future 
in historical or chronological order. It is not for us how- 
ever to prescribe to God, how he shall foretell events ; but 
that he has not unfolded the future in the order of history, 
is proved by the whole contents of the prophets; in all 
eases we have only perspective views. ‘To give a very 
appropriate example, Zechariah predicted to the High 
Priest, a kingdom, without mentioning the destructien of 
the Persian kingdom and the division of the Grecian mon- 
archy. Isaiah himself foretold to the Israelites their re- 
turn from the Assyrian captivity, without saying any thing 
of the intervcuing revolutions by the Chaldeans, the Medes 
and the Persians. A History must in essential particulars 
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pursue the order of events, but in prophecy they are re- 
presented as they appear at a distance, when the more re- 
mote are often brought into view, whilest the intermediate 
are not hinted at. This Juséi has not remarked ; he has 
made thereforein his Treatise on Isaiah xl.1xvi, many {ool- 
ish mistakes, which it is here unnecessary to quote. ‘The 
destruction of the Assyrian kingdom was not so interest- 
ing an event for the Jews, as the destruction of the Chal- 
dean monarehy which occasioned their release, and there- 
fore Isaiah speaks only of the latter. 

Although the contemporaries of Isaiah might not live to 
witness the events which he predicted, and consequently 
could not profit by his prophecies, this does not prove, 
that these discourses are of later origin, since the Pro- 
phets have foretold much which was first fulfilled in af- 
ter ages, as Haggai c. il. 1—9Y, the revolution by Alexan- 
der and the consequent splendour of the Temple, fiom 
the gifts of other nations ; Zechariah, the progress of 
Alexander, the kingdom of the High Priest, and the times 
of Maccabees ; Micha, the final destruction of Jerusalem, 
and Isaiah himself, the return from the AssyrianCaptivity, 
the extention of divine knowledge, &e. If we regarc the 
Prophets as mere statesmen and teacners of the people, 
we shall indeed net be able to conceive why they shuuld 
speak of events su far distaut ; but they were evidently 
something far more thau this, they were the messengers 
of God, the King oi the Hebr ws,to his servants and sub- 
jects ; they were teachers for tneir own age and for poste- 
rity, they spoke and wrote not megely for their contempo- 
raries but for future ages.--If they be not regarded in the 
light, in which, by virtue of the constitution of the Jewish 
State, and according, to the drift of their own writings 
they ought to be viewed, there is no wonder, that men 
find aifliculties where none really exist. 

It may be said, that it is contrary to the analogy of the 
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prophecies that they shuld extend to times so distant, as 
those of Isaiah from the Chaldeans, Medes, Persians,C yrus 
and the return of the Hebrews to fheir own land.—But this 
analogy is by no means uniform as has already been shown. 
It is here also very impreperly taken for granted, that the 
Chaldees, Meds, and Persians, in the time of Isaiah were 
entirely unknown : for the Medes under their King Arba- 
ces and the Babylonian Governor Belesys destroyed the 
first Assyrian monarchy, 826 B. C. l4 after the Separa- 
ration, and 100 before Isaiah and Hezekiah. They fell 
indeed into a state of anarchy after this for 79 years, but 
they then chose Dejoces king, 725 B. C. 257 of Separa- 
ration, and consequently in the 10th year of Hezekiah, 
who, during his good reign of 53 years, built the splendid 
Eebatana. His son Phraortes, 665 —643 B. C. 310—332 
of the Separation ventured himself against the new Assy- 
rian empire, aud perished before Nineveh. Under his suc- 
cessor Cyaxeres I, Zoroaster found in Media a flourishing 
kingdom.—Elam was from the earliest antiquity a distin- 
guished nation. I Isaiah it always occurs, under the an= 
cient name Elam o> y, whereas in Daniel vi. 58; 2Chron, 
xxxvi.22, and Ezra i. 1, 2, iv.5, it appears under the more 
modern designation Persia D9. This people are men- 
tioned even among the hosts of the Assyrians in Isaiah e. 
xxii.6, a prophecy which is unquestionably to be referred to 
Isaiah, as appears from v. 8—11, compared with 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 2—5. Assarhadon had already,.Ezra iv, 9, 10, sent 
Elamites with other people into Samaria. At a later date 
Jeremiah numbered Elam among the mightier kingdoms 
which should be conquered by the Chaldeans, e.xxv. 25,&c. 


and their kingdom with other famous empires is represented 
as already in the other world by Ezekiel xxxii. 24. Nations 
do not of a sudden, nor ina short period become so fa- 
mous,that all writers,even those belonging to a different part 
of the world must necessarily often make mention of them. 
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Long before they attract this general attention they act a 
conspicuous part ameng those immediately around them ; 
and it is only as their victorious arms gradually extends 
their conquests. that their fame is widely disseminated, al- 
though it does not follow that immediately previous they 
were entirely undistinguished. The Chaldeans, the Medes, 
Elamites or Persians were in this situation, and before the 
erection of their great kingdoms were neither so little fa- 
mous nor so little known, as they are commonly represent- 
ed. When therefore Isaiah prophesied of the destruction 
of a Chaldee-Babylonian kingdom by the Medes and Ela- 
mites, it no doubt appeared strange,but it was as intelligi- 
ble to his cotemporaries as when Zechariah, c. ix. 13, pro- 
phesied of the Greeks in Syria at the time of the Macca- 
bees and of the wars «-f the Jews against them. Isaiah also 
might name Cyrus or Koresch, for the name imports no- 
thing more in itself than king. It is in Persian Khor, 
the Sun,and Schid brightness ; hence Khorshid brightness 
of the Sun It is further compounded with Pae or Paia 
dwelling. Khorschidpae, the dwelling of the Sun’s 
brightness ; and this was with the Persians the common 
name of their kings. This name might and doubtless was 
known to the edveated Hebrews in consequence of mer- 
cantile iitercourse; and thus Lsaiah may have used the 
term subjectively, as an appellative for that king who actu- 
ally was Koresch or Cyrus, and objectively as the proper 
name by whiel: he was ealled, as he did not hesitate to 
call him PLD, anointed. 
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SANSKRIT, GREER, LATIN, AND TEUTONIC LANGUAGES, 


SHEWING THE ORIGINAL IDENTITY OF THEIR GRAMMATICAI, 


STRUCTURE.—BY F. BOPP. 





Ir is now very generally admitted, that there exists 
a similarity between the Sanskrit and several of the lan- 
guages, which by conquest or other causes, have obtained 
the most extensive adoption over both ancient and m :dern 
Europe. No person however, not practically acquainted 
with the language of the Brahmans, could be aware that 
there exists a coincidence so exact and so universal through- 
out all portions of grammar as is really the case. Many 
resemblances are evident at first sight, others are discover- 
ed by more careful investigation, and the more closely we 
ana'yse the recondite structure of the kindred tongues, 
the more we are surprised to find them constantly devel- 
oped by the same principle. 

A careful inquiry into the analogy of the Sanskrit with 
the above mentioned European languages must, on many 
acccunts, be considered as truly valuable. It shews the 
higher or lower degree of affinity by which nations, who 
in the remotest antiquity wandered from the land of their 
ancestors into Europe, are connected with the present in- 
habitants of India. It shews, secondly, that those refine- 
ments of grammatical construction by which the Sanskrit 
is so advantageously distinguished from all the spokes 
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dialects of the Indian world, already existed iu that remote 
antiquity, when colonies, leaving their Asiatic seats trans- 
planted into Europe their native tongue ; because by the 
same refined grammar which distinguishes the Sanskrit 
from the Bengali, Tamul, Hindustani, and the Mahratta 
languages, &e., it is connected with the Greek, Latin, and 
the ancient Teutonic dialects, among the latter, particular. 
ly with the Gothic. Hence we may conclude that the 
beauties of the Sanskrit language are not the work of the 
learned or the priesthood, as some might be inclined to 
suppose ; but that they really were in daily use in the 
mouth of the people, and were so strongly impressed upon 
their minds, that they did not forget them in their trans- 
migration beyond distant mountaius and seas. We might 
further conclude, that a nation, possessing a language so 
polished in so early a period, where we are altogether 
abandoned by the light of history, must be able to boast 
of a very ancient literature, and it is credible that those 
who remained in their native country, or more in its vi- 
cinity ; (for it is probable that what we cali Sanskrit was 
spoken also in its primeval form by the ancient Persians and 
Medes ;) would think upon means to preserve in their pu- 
rity the tenets of their religious and civil institutions ; that 
they might deliver to their successors the venerated tra- 
ditions of their ancestors, they would probably invent 
means, of writing them down before their brethren who 
wandered abroad, could recover sufficie: t leisure for that 
purpose. Therefore, what the Brahmaus tell us, eoncern- 
ing the antiquity of their Vedas, and other religious writ- 
ings stands upon a more solid ground than they perhaps 
themselves are aware, and before the contrary has been 
more eflectuaily proved than has yet been doue, we may 
with due precaution and necessary restrictions, listen to 
the reports of the Hindus, who are certainly not merely 
guided by vanity when they so unanimously speak of the 
high antiquity of part of their literature. 
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Another and not less important reason, which makes a 
critical comparison of the Sanskrit with its European sis- 
ters, worthy to be undertaken, is the light thrown thereby 
upon each of the languages con pared. and the clearer view 
we thence obtain of the most ancient forms of each respec- 
tively, and probably some conception of the original and 
primitive signification of a great part of the grammatical 
inflexions common to all. It is chiefly by comparison that 
we determine as far as our sensible and intellectual facul- 
ties reach, the nature of things. Frederick Schlegel justly 
expects, that comparative grammar will give us quite new 
explications of the genealogy of languages, in a similar 
way as comparative anatomy has thrown light on natural 
philosophy. ! 

I do not believe that the Greek, Latin, and other Euro- 
pean languages are to be considered as derived from the 
Sanskrit in the state in which we find it in Indian books ; 
I fee! rather inclined te consider them altogether as subse- 
quent variations of one original tongue, which, however, 
the Sanskrit has preserved .more perfect than its kindred 
dialects. But .whilst therefore the language.of the Brah- 
mans more frequently enables us to conjecture the primi- 
tive form of the Greek and Latin languages than what we 
discover in the ol:est authors and monuments, the latter 
on their side also may not unfrequently elucidate the San- 
skrit grammar. ‘That is to say, whilst the Sanskrit has 
preserved many grammatical forms, which can be supposed 
to have formerly existed in Greek, Latin, Gothic, &e., there 
are instances where the reverse is the case, where gramma- 
tical forms, lost in the Sanskrit, have been preserved in 
Greek or Latin. ‘To explain this faet it wiil be necessary 
to offer afew remarks, which shall be more fully investi- 
gated in their proper place. The first person of the Sanr 
skrit verb is generally indicated by an m, this m in-the 
present tense is followed by an 7, dtavami, signifies I am, 
the secund and third persons are b‘avasi, thou art, b‘avati, 
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he is, plur. b‘avanti, they are. From these persons the 
middle form” is derived by the slight change of the termi. 
nating vowel 7 into e; b‘avati, btavanti, b‘avasi, become 
biavate, bsavante, bsavase ; corresponding with the Greek 
Sidoras, didovees, didotes. We should expect that :analagous 
to this, avami would make in the middle form db‘avame, 
but here the m, which is the characteristic of the first per- 
son, is lost, together with its preceding vowel, and only 
the terminating e remains, so that we find d*ave instead of 
biavame. If the analogy of the Sanskrit language alone 
was insufficient to produce a conviction that this must have 
originally been “the middle form of b‘avami, the Greek 
forms didouas, tirrowo, &e., would inform us that me (wou) 
characterized the first person of the present tense, middle 
form, in that ancient Asiatic tongue, before it was trans- 
planted into Europe. The Latin also has preserved the 
original shape of some inflections, at present lost in Greek 
and Sanskrit, and, whilst there is a pronoun extant in the 
two latter of which the former has no vestige, a few ad- 
verbs and derivatives, as fam, tum, tot, totus, tantus, 
excepted ; there is one pronoun in Latin, complete in de- 
elension, which has, with the exception of a few cases, 
some adverbs and derivative pronouns, become obsolete in 
Sanskrit, and has left scarcely any traces in Greek. This 
subject, I hope, will be found of sufficient importance to 
require some further explanation, which shall be given in 
its proper place. | ; 

But before we enter upon our comparison, it will be ne- 
eessary to explain the manner in which the Sanskrit words 
occurring in this essay will be written in the Roman cha- 
racter. The Sanskrit alphabet contains 50 single letters, 
and the Roman only 25, if we comprize the y and z. But 
as it is inconvenient in matters of grammar to represent one 
single letter by two or three, as is too frequently the case, 


* Called by Dr. Wilkins, in his Grammar, the proper form. 
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I shall endeavour to propose a method by which this ean 
be almost entirely avoided. With respect to the vowels, 
it will be sufficient to state, that after the example of Sir 
William Jones and Dr. Wilkins, I here make use of the 
Italian orthography as the basis, distinguishing the long 
from the short vowel, in Sanskrit represented by particu- 
lar letters, by means of a grave accent. In a few instan- 
ces, however, where grammatical differences are express- 
ed only by the length or shortness of a vowel, I have made 
use of the prosodial signs, in order to attract more-effectu- 
ally the attention of the reader, Those who are whac- 
quainted with the Italian, will do well to follow the French 
pronunciation, with the exception of the vowel u, which 
is to be pronounced as in the English word bud/, where it 
has no accent, and like the word rude, where it is marked 
with a grave accent. Besides the vowels known in Eu- 
ropean languages, the Sanskrit has an 7, considered as a 
vowel, with a sound much the same as that of the syllable 
ri in the English word merrily where the 7 is scarcely heard. 
In fact the r is the only consonant which can be pronouns 
ced without the help of any vowel, and it is therefore not 
at all to be wondered at that the Hindus consider it as a 
vowel, where it is neither preceded nor followed by ano- 
ther vowel, and that they have invented a particular letter 
for it, which it will be thought well to represent by our 
common 7, with a point under it, (r). Sanskrit grammars 
speak also of an / vowel, but this letter scarcely ever oc- 
curs, and it is therefore not necessary to embarrass oursel- 
ves with the invention of a mode of representing it. 

It is proper to be acknowledged, that the Italian lan- 
guage has preserved most faithfully the Latin pronuncia- 
tion, and we may be assured, that.the single vowels, at 
least, were pronounced in Latin as they still are pronounced 
in Italian. It will be desirable therefore that, in order 
the better to comprehend the following comparisons, the 
English reader would follow the Italian pronunciation in 
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Latin words also, laying aside for a little while his pecu- 
liar manner of pronouncing them, by which he distin. 
guishes himself, not much in favour of truth, from all the 
continental nations. With respect to the Greek pronun- 
ciation, I believe, that for the single vowels at least, that 
of Erasmus is to be preferred, conformably to which n 
corresponds to the Sanskrit e, and is to be pronounced like 
a French é with a circuniflex accent, as in the word téte ; 
its corresponding short vowel ¢ is rather to be pronounced 
like the French & in the word bonté. 1 has always the 
sound of 7 in French, either short or long, and uv that of 
a French, if not rather of an Italian w. Following this 
pronunviation, the similarity of the Greek with the San- 
skrit will appear more striking than by that generally 
adopted in England. 

With regard to the consonants we have to observe, that 
in Sanskrit each has its corresponding aspirate, to express 
which the Indian alphabet is furnished with particular let- 
ters. It will be convenient to indicate these by the Greek 
sign of aspiration, in order to avoid representing one let- 
ter by two ; conformably to this I write b‘avati, he is, 
and not dhavati. There is-a letter in the Sanskrit-alphabet 
having exactly the sound of an English ch, which we may 
use, as the only instance of two letters expressing a single 
sound.* Its corresponding aspirate will regularly be ac- 
companied by the Greek sign of aspiration (ch‘). Another 
Sanskrit letter has the sound of an‘English 7, or of an 
Italian g before e or 7; I represent it by 7. Where words, 
in which this letter occurs, are used in Latin or Greek, we 
generally find ag or y in its place; as for instance. jana, 
(nom. janas) race, family, people, (/es gens) genus, yivos; 
ranitri, mother, genitrizx, yevéssipa: raja, king, rex, regs 
2s, (tf rege), rujati, he reigns, regit; janu, knee, (a neu- 

* It might be given also by a Z, to which we could conventional- 


ly adjoin the sound of the English ch. I generally use a Z when I 
vrite Sanskrit With Roman characters for my own use, to gain time. 
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ter noun), genu, yow; rajatam, silver, argentum; jara, 
decrepitude, old age, yjpas, &c. 

There are three kinds of sibilants in the Sanskrit alpha- 
bet. One corresponds to the common English s, as in the 
word sama, similar (stmzlis, suds, the same); another has 
a slight aspiration, and might be accompanied by the Greek 
spiritus lenis (s’). This s’ very frequently is changed 
into #, but only after established rules of euphony, and we 
find that where words are in Sanskrit written with this s’, 
in Greek and in Latin a & ore are its usual substitutes ; 
for instance, das’a, ten, das’amas the tenth, correspond 
to the Greek and Latin, déx« and decimus ; and the root 
drs, to see, which forms drak s‘yami, | shall see, answers 
to the Greek verb dépx-w, &c. The third sibilant has a 
strong aspiration, and is therefore to be marked with the 
spiritus asper (5°). It seldom occurs at the commence- 
ment of a word, unless it be confounded with one of the 
two preceding sibilants, most frequently it is a change of 
the first s, produced by the rules of euphony. The San- 
skrit alphabet contains four different n’s, which are re- 
spectively used as the following letter may chance to be a 
cutteral, palatial, cerebral, or dental consonant, but as the 
first three scarcely ever occur at the commencement of a 
word, and as we have no occasion to use them in this es- 
say, we have no need to fix upon any sign for distinguish- 
ing them from the common n._ It will be more necessary 
to mark with a point, after the example given by Dr. Wilk- 
ins, a peculiar kind of ¢ and d, called cerebral, together 
with their aspirates, that they may not be confounded with 
the common dental ¢ or d, as ¢, d, *t, ‘d. The letter y 


wherever it occurs in this essay, in Sanskrit or Gothic 
words, is always to be considered as a semi-consonant, 
and to be pronounced as in the English word year ; it an- 
swers to an Italian and German /. 


Before we quit this tedious but unavoidable subject, we 
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may be allowed to pay a tribute of deserved praise to the 
admirable system by which the alphabet is arranged by 
the Sanskrit grammarians ;_ in the original grammars the 
letters are classified with the most scientific skill, in an 
order founded upon the nature of the organs of speech by 
which they are respectively articulated. Many sounds, 
which other languages are obliged to express by several 
letters, can be represented by single ones in the Sanskrit 
alphabet, which also has particular characters for short or 
long vowels, and even for the dipthongs az and au; but 
those connected with one another in sound bear alsoa sim- 
‘larity in the shape by which they are expressed. There 
is ouly one defect of which we may accuse the Sanskrit 
alphabet, namely, that the short a, the short Italian e and 
o are not distinguished from one another. For I cannot 
believe, that in the language of the Brahmans, when it 
was a vernacular tongue, the akara had always the power 
of a short @, and that the sounds of e and o never occurred 
in it; L rather think that the sign used for the short @, was 
put also to express a short e and o. If this was the case, 
it can be accounted for why in words common to the San- 
skrit and Greek, the Indian -a@kara so often answers to : 
and o, as for instance, asti, he is, i¢ri, patis, husband, 
rigs; ambaras, sky, ou8po, rain, &e. 

The languages, which we shall now endeavour to shew, 
as being intimately connected with the Sanskrit, are the 
Greek, Latin, and the ancient Teutonic dialects. Among 
the latter we prefer the Gothic, as the oldest, and, there- 
fore probably, bearing the greatest similitude to its Asiatic 
sister. Ulphila’s Gothie translation of the Gospels, 
which has happily escaped the destruction of time, was 
made in the fourth century. We dare boldly affirm, that 
the language of Ulphila has a closer resemblance to the 
Sanskrit than to the English, although in the latter, as be- 
longing to the Teutonic stock, there is not extant auy gram- 
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matical inflection, which might not with facility be dedu- 
ced from the Gothic. The reader himself can apply our 
remarks on the Gothic to its kindred dialects, ancient and 
modern, and he will find that among the modern, the Ger- 
man chiefly abounds in grammatical coincidences with the 
Sanskrit. Similar coincidences preserved in the Slavonian 
dialects are too striking to be entirely overlooked, and 
among Oriental languages, the Persian, Armenian and, 
we may add, the Georgian, can be proved to have had one 
origin with the Sanskrit, the sacred language of the Hin- 
dus. We shall perhaps have an opportunity of speaking 
of these in one of the following numbers, confining oursel- 
ves at present to those of a more general interest. 


OF THE ROOTS. 


WenreE we inclined to follow the example of the first 
grammarians, and to form a grammar by an analysis of 
speech, we should at the end of our labour only be led to 
discover those simplest elements which we call roots, and 
from which the Indian grammarians derive all words, from 
which also the larger portion, with the exception of pro- 
nouns, numerals, and particles, really do proceed. It will 
be well to avail ourselves of the labours of the first gram- 
marians, and beginning with the simplest elements, con- 
template the roots developing themselves under our own 
sight, as we may say, into various ramifications. The 
character of Sanskrit roots is not to be determined by the 
number of letters, but by that of syllables, of which they 
contain only one ;* they are all monosyllables, a few ex- 
cepted, which may justly be suspected of not being primi- 
tives. A Sanskrit root may contain as few letters as are 


* The vowels a and i, terminating verbs of the fifth and tenth con- 
jugations, remain only in certain tenses, and therefore cannot be 
considered as belonging to the root. 
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requisite to constitute a monosyliable, that is to say, a sin- 
ele vowel is sufficient, and it may also accumulate as many 
letters as can possibly be united into one syllable. I shall 
give examples of the two extremities ; 1 isa root, common 
to three languages, signifying to go. In Sanskrit we may 
form from it imas, we go, in Latin, tus, Greek iyev, or 
after the Dorie dialect, ives. Svask is a root, which like- 
wise signifies going In Sanskrit ; in this we find collected 
four radical consonants with one vowel. The reader will 
observe, that in its first elements the Sanskrit shews a 
strong contrast to the Arabic and its sister languages. The 
nature of an Arabic root is not to be determined by the 
number of syllables, but by that of radical letters. Three 
of these (quadriliteral verbs being not to be considered as 
primitives) neither less, nor more, characterize an Arabic 
root, among which letters, the short vowels, which are 
necessarily used to articulate the radical consonants, are 
not to be counted. An Arabie root. may be a monosylla- 
ble, if the second radical is an elif, waw, or ya, as sal, kal, 
being pron ounced in grammar sala, kala, the last short vow- 
el does not really exist in the spoken language, which 
agrees more with the Hebrew. But the greatest propor- 
tion of Arabic roots contains two syllables, as Katab, bara, 
atar, &ec. Roots like the above mentioned i cannot possi- 
bly occur in Arabic. 

Wherever we are enabled to reduce, with any certain- 
ty, Latin, Greek and Teutonic verbs or nouns to their 
roots, we find them always to be monosyllables, as for in- 
stance, da, sta, mon, min, (moneo memini), frag, 
(frango, fregi), vid, voc, &e., corresponding to the San- 
skrit roots, da, to give, st a, to stand, man, to mind, 
b’anj, to break, vid, to know, vach, to speak. Exam- 
ples of Greek roots are g& (céw) Sansk. b‘a, to shine, é 
(f6w), Sansk. ad, to eat; dex (dcixvuys, dcigw). Sansk. dis’, 
to shew; future tense, dék-s'ydmi, I shall shew. ‘There 
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are, however, roots in Greek, which bear evidently the 
character of having to syllables, as for instance, épéy forms 
the verb ép¢yw. But if we consider, that frecu-aotly, 
words, which the Greek has in common with other lan- 
guages, are distinguished in the former by a prefixed o, as 
ivoua, name, nomen; Sansk. naman (nom. nama;) édois, 
idive og, dens, dent-is, Sansk. danta;* cgpis, eye-brow, 
Sansk. bri, likewise a feminine, whose nom. is b’ris, 
&e. , if we pay due regard to these and many similar tases, 
we shall be inclined to take psy as the primitive root of 
apey/ tus which would agree with the German root reck (reck- 
en), of the same signification. 

As examples of Gothic roots may be cited, s/ep (slepan) 
to sleep, Sansk. svap; vur (vuryan) to prevent, Sansk. 
yr, which forms varayati, he prevents, Goth. vareith ; 
vus (vasyan) to clothe, Sansk. likewise vas; vai (vaian ) 
Sansk. vi, expressing in both languages the motion of -the 
air, vaivoun vindos, which occurs in Matt. viie 25, signi- 
fies, ‘*the winds blew;”’ in Sanskrit I often met with va- 
vau vayuh, the wind blew, vavaw being formed by the 
reduplication, like the Gothic vazvoun, whose singular is 
vaivo. 

If we can draw any conclusion from the fact that roots 
are mgnosyllables in Sanskrit and its kindred languages, 
it is this, that such languages cannot display any great fa- 
cility of expressing grammatical modifications by the 
change of their original materials without the help of for- 
eign additions. We must expect that in this family of 
languages the principle of compounding words will extend 
to the first rudiments of speech, as to the persons, tenses 
of verbs, and cases of nouns, &c. ‘That this really is the 


The Greek adverb 00¢% will be better derived from the verbal 
root AAK, to bite, connected with the Sanskrit roct das’, (forming 
the future dak-s'yami); of the same signification. 
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case, I hope I shall be enabled to prove in this essay, 
in opposition to the opinion of a celebrated German 
author, who believes that the grammatical forms of the 
Sanskrit, and its kindred languages, consist merely of 
inflections, or intermodifications of words. Mr. Fred. 
eric Schlegel, in his excellent work on the language and 
philosophy ef the Hindus, very judiciously observes, that 
language is constructed by the operation of two methods ; 
by inflection, or the internal modification of words, in 
order to indicate a variation of sense,and secondly, by the 
addition of suffixes, having themselves a proper meaning, 
But I cannot agree with his opinion, when he divides lan- 
guages, according as he supposes them to use exclusively 
the first or second method, into two classes, reckoning 
the Sanskrit language, and those of the same family, in 
the first, under the supposition that the second method 
never is used by them. I rather think that both methods 
are adopted in the formation of all languages, the Chinese 
perhaps alone excepted, and that the second, by the use 
of significant suffixes, is the method which predominates 
in all. Reduplication, for instance, is found in languages, 
which searcely use any other mode of modifying words. 
The Arabic, and its sister languages, are considered by 
Mr. F. Schlegel as having a remarkable tendency to use 
the second method, and he very ingeniously observes: 
‘¢ Where the first and most essential forms, as those of per- 
sons in verbs, are marked by incorporated particles, hav- 
ing an independent meaning themselves, in their separate 
state, and where a propensity to adopt similar suffixes 
shews itself in the ground work of the language, there we 
may safely believe that the same circumstance has taken 
place in other instances, where the addition of foreign par- 
ticles cannot now be so certainly recognized ; we may be 
convinced that the language generally belongs to this class 
‘which uses suffixes) notwithstanding it has already assum- 
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ed a higher character by means of mixture and artificial 
refinement.”’ The indication of the persons of verbs in 
the Sanskrit language, and those of the same origin, Mr. 
F. Schlegel considers’ as being produced by inflection ; 
but Scheidius shows very satisfactorily, with respect to 
the plural at least, that even the Greek verbs make use of 
pronouns, in compound structure with the root, to indicate 
the various persons. With respect to the singular, he 
would have succeeded much better if he had not limited 
himself to the corrupt form in w, terminating the third per- 
son of the present tense, in «, where I cannot perceive 
any pronoun incorporated ;—but had extended his view 
to the form in ps, terminating the third person in the Doric 
dialect with «:. Scheidius commits another fault, namely, 
that in speaking of the pronouns he stops at the nomina- 
tive, whilst the crude form of nouns may he better extract- 
ed from the oblique cases. In this way it is easy to dis- 
cover that ¢o is the radical form of the Greek article, which 
is originally nothing more than a pronoun of the third per- 
son, and is used as such in Homer. This ¢o, bereft of the 
final vowel, becomes an essential element of verbs in their 
third person, singular, dual and plural, as, didori™, didorov, 
didovex I have no doubt but it can be proved, with as 
much certainty at least as in the case of the Arabic, that 
Sanskrit verbs also, form their persons, by compounding 
the root with the pronouns, upon which subject 1 shall offer 
a few remarks in its proper place. Mr. F. Schlegel does 
not enter into any inquiry of the origin of what is general- 
ly called grammatical inflection, this subject belonging not 
to the plan of his highly instructive work, if he had been 
induced to undertake it, it would certainly not have escap- 
ed his usual sagacity and profoundness of thought, that the 
greatest part of those i:uflections are merely additional par- 


* Used in the Doric dialect, in which the original form of words 
's the most faithtully preserved. 
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ticles, whose proper signification, where it can be diseov- 
ered, is more or less connected with the modification of 
sense induced by them upon the verb or noun. The only 
real inflections whic! I consider possible in a language, 
whose elements are monosyllables, are the change of their 
vowels and the repetition of their radical consonants, 
otherwise called reduplication. These two modes of in- 
flection are used in the Sanskrit and its kindred dialects 
to their full extent, and often even, particularly in the for- 
mer, to a useless redundancy, I mean without indicating a 
modification of the sense. The Arabic, together with its 
sister languages, having mostly roots of two syllables, is 
naturally capable of a greater number of internal inflec- 
tions, this faculty it particularly displays in its formation 
of nouns, deriving from the roots a great number of them, 
without the help of foreign additions, whilst the Sanskrit 
forms almost all its nouns by means of a great number of 
suffixes, of which many are easily reduced to their own 
roots. In other parts of grammar the Arabic almost en- 
tirely neglects its capability for inflection, the verbs, for 
instance, have properly two tenses, only (besides an im- 
perative mood ;) a present, which also is used as a future 
tense, and a preterit; and these two tenses are chiefly 
distinguished by their mode of joining the pronouns, the 
tormer aflixing them before, the latter suffixing them after 
the verb, as for instance, raktub, nakiub, thou writest, 
we write; Aatabra, kutabna, thou wrotest, we wrote.* 
The Sanskrit grammar contains a great variety of tenses 


* Thave here in view the spoken Arabic, which agrees more than 
the literary with the Hebrew. The latter has a few tenses more, 
formed by terminations following the final radical So the aorist 
yaktub, which alone occurs in the spoken dialect, gives origen to 
yAktubu, yaktuba, and yaktubanna. It would lead us too far beyond 
our Immediate object to enter into any discussion, whether these 
tenses existed originally in the language, or whether they are an in 
vention of gammarians after the time of Mohammed. 
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and moods, partly formed by composition, partly by means 
of inflection, as we shall endeavour to shew in the follow- 
ing chapter. 


OF THE VERBS. 


A verb, in the most restricted meaning of the term, is 
that part of speech, by which a subject is connected with 
its attribute. According to this definition it would appear, 
that there can exist only one verb, namely, the substan- 
tive verb, in Latin esse; in English, to de. But even 
these are sometimes used as attributive verbs, as in the 
phrase, Deus est, There is a God ; here the attribute as- 
cribed to the subject, Deus, is expressed by the verb es#, 
he is. This verb is more generally used as a mere gram- 
matical copu/a, without conveying the idea of existence. 
In the phrase, homo est mortalis, the verb est merely as- 
cribes the attribute mortalis to the subject homo ; we do 
not think at all of its expressing existence. In fact, exis- 
tence is sufficiently expressed by the word home, which 
conveys a complex idea, comprising that of existence. 
The only quality, supposed as unknown or not expressed 
hy the word homo, is mortality, which the verb es¢ attri- 
butes to the subject. One who does not exist, cannot die, 
and it would be superfluous to say, first, that man exists, 
and then state that he is subject to death. Again, if we 
do not renounce the idea of existence, which est, used as 
an attributive verb, expresses, then the phrase, homo est 
mortalis, instead of a simple logical proposition, offers a 
complex one. If after having said “ This manis.. .?? 
one stops suddenly, the hearer remains in expectation of 
what this man is, the word zs appearing to him only a con- 
necting particle, which does not inform him of any thing, 
but is only the mean of informing. The Spanish language 
makes use of estar, derived from the Latin sfare,* asa 


* The French imperfect j’¢tois, originally written j’éstois, comes 
irom the same verb. 
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substantive verb, but here certainly we abstract from the 
orizinal meaning of standing, as it may be applied to sub- 
jects sitting or lying. 

It appears to me, that it is from the want of a mere 
grammatical copula, that languages make use for this pur- 
pose of a verb already attributive ; but among attributive 
verbs, ¢o be iscertainly the most convenient, because every 
subject, to which an attribute is ascribed, exists, or is at 
least supposed to exist. An attribute which may be ex- 
pressed by an adjective can be included in the verb itself, 
and such attributive verbs incline more towards the nature 
of adjectives than that of verbs in their grammatical fune- 
tions. Languag:s of a structure similar to that of the 
Greek, Latin, &c. can express by one verb of this kind a 
whole logical proposition, in whieh, however, that part of 
speech which expresses the connexion of the subject with 
its attribute, which is the characteristic function of the 
verby is generally entirely omitted or understood, The 
Latin verb, dat, expresses the proposition, he gives, or he 
is giving : the letter ¢,*indicating the third person, 1s the 
subject, da expresses the attribute of ziving, and the gram- 
matical copula is understood. In the verb polest, the lat- 
ter is expressed, and potest unites in itself the three essen- 
tial parts of speech, ¢, being the subject, es the copula, and 
pot the attribute. 

After these observatiuns the reader will not be surpris- 
ed, if in the languages, which we are now comparing, he 
should meet with other verbs, constructed in the same way 
as potest, or if he should discover that some tenses contain 
the substantive verb, whilst others have rejected it or per- 
haps never used it. He will rather feel inclined to ask, 
why do not all verbs in all tenses exhibit this compound 
structure ? and the absence of the substantive verb he per- 
haps will consider as a kind of ellipsis. ‘That he may be 
better enabled to form his opinion, it will be weli to begin 
our comparison with the substantive verb, explaining ils 
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entire conjugation, from which it will be easy to make due 

application to that of other verbs. There are two roots in 
Sanskrit expressing to be, 2s and B'u, answering to the 

Latin roots Zs and Flu; the former is almost solely em- 
ployed te express the grammatical junction between sub- 

ject and attribute, it is defective in its conjugation, and, in 

some measure, irregular ; the latter has a complete conju- 

ration, it supplies the deficiencies of the former, like the 

Latin Fu; and almost all words connected with the idea 

of existence are derived from it. In several Teutonic 

dialects, ancient and modern, the verb substantive is form- 

ed from two different roots, corresponding with those in 

Sanskrit. The English root Be has a striking similarity 

with the Indian B'U; and 4s assumes in English the 

form of .4r (forming thou art, we are, &c.) the change of 
S into R being extremely frequent in Sanskrit as well as 

in several of its kindred languages. In German the first 
and second person, singular, of the present tense, ich bin, 

du bist, correspond with the Sanskrit root B‘t and all the 
remaining persons with 4s. The present tense, which 
expresses the real conjunction of a subject with its attri- 
bute, without any restriction, is formed in Sanskrit by the 
mere addition to the root of the characteristics of the per- 
son. These are throughout all the tenses, with a few ex- 
ceptions, A/ for the first person, singular and plural, V’ for 
that of the dual; 7' for the third person of the three num- 
bers, and, the present tense excepted, for the second, plu- 
ral; § for the second of the singular, and 7" for that of 
the dual, and the plural of the present tense, and indeed of 
many tenses, particularly of the middle form, also of the 
singular number. . 

In exact conformity with the Sanskrit, JM is also the 
characteristic of the first person, singular and _ plural, in 
the Greek, Latin, and Teutonic languages, but in the Go- 
thic only of the plural, In Greek mw is always changed 
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jnto v, at the end of a word, a situation in which m never 
appears, and therefore in Greek v is the characteristic of 
the accusative case, which is venoted by an a in Sanskrit 
and Latin. This rule extends to the first person of verbs, 
where v takes the place of uw, if it is not followed by any 
termination. In the language of the Franks also, m dis- 
tinguishes the first person, singular, of the present tense, 
and in the plural, where this characteristic is followed by 
the termination es, it assumes its origigal form m, as ma- 
chon, 1 make, machomes, we make. In Latin the m of 
the first person singular has been more caretully preserved 
in the conjunctive than in the indicative mood, where it 
remains in the imperfect and pluperfect only, and in the 
future tense of the third and fourth conjugations ; the pre- 
sent tense of the verbseswm and inguam excepted. 

The characteristics of the other persons in Greek, Latin, 
and the Teutonic languages will likewise be found to 
agree, more or less, with those of the Sanskrit. That 
these characteristics are real pronouns, or the radical con- 
sonants of them, will appear perfectly evident when we 
come to treat of the declension of pronouns. 

In the present tense the pronominal consonants M, S§, T' 
of the singular number and of the third person plural, are 
articulated with ashort?. i joined to the root 4s, forms 
asmi, lam. ’EX, which is to be considered as the root of 
the substantive verb in Greek, connected with the sylla- 
ble w, should form icyi, but the radical 3, followed by the 
characteristic M, was changed in the Doric dialect into M, 
(:uzi) for sake of euphony, in the same way as the Sanskrit 
dative Zasmai, to him, has assumed in Gothic the form of 
thaumma. More generally iezi was contracted into <iui, 
whilst in the plural, éeu¢y is more common than its contract 
from civév. ‘The Latin derived from the root Es the ob- 
solete form eswm, which was changed into sum ; in Gothic 
the radical S$’ is rejected in the first person of the present 
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tense, but zm, I am, is perhaps the only instance of the 

Gothic preserving the characteristic m in the singular, 

By the addition of the pronominal syllable si, to the root 
4s, should be formed assi in Sanskrit, but ones has been 
rejected, and asi, thou art, agrees with the Latin es and 
the Gothic zs. The ancient écci in Greek, derived from 
the root "EZ by the addition of the pronominal syllable 

oi, has certainly preserved the original form in its greatest 

purity. ‘Eos was in later times contracted into cis, like 

igus into cis. The Sanskrit third person asti, he is, is al- 

most entirely identified with the Greek éer, from which 

also the Latin est, and the Gothe is¢ are little different. 

In the plural, as well as in the dual, the Indian roct .4s 
loses, in an irregular way, its radical vowel, but the cha- 
racteristic A/ in the first person plural of the present tense, 
receiving the termination as, we find smas,* we are, :n- 
stead of asmas, in which we recognize the Dorie espés, 
which again claims, with greater appearance of right, tu be 
considered as the original form. In Latin we have swaas 
and the ancient eswmas, in Gothic siyam. ‘The second 
person in Sanskrit is s¢*a, you are, instead of ast‘a, which 
we find preserved in the Greek seré; the Latin est/s corres- 
ponds more with the Indian dual sé‘as, which is used in- 
stead of ast‘us. Inthe Gothiqstyuth, we tiud the second 
person indicated by an aspirated ¢,as inthe Sanskrit. “he 
third person in the ancient language of India is sané/, they 
are, which will be found exactly io resemble the Latin, 
sunt and the Gothic sind. The Dore a, which was 
changed into «isi by the iufluence of the same principle that 
trausformed tumroves into cumesoi, is certaialy mut:lated, 
and as in all the persons hitherio consideres, we found the 
radical inherent, we might fairly conclude that the ori 


* S at the end of a word is subjected in Sauekrit {> cal chan- 
ges, depending upon the rules of onpboay, but it will bc weil in this 


cojnparison to preserve it always in its origina! rer. 
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ginal shape of vrs was deve or écevri, which would be analo- 


gous to eopev and ears. 
The following table offers a coherent view of the pre- 
sent tense of the Sanskrit verb substantive : 


SING, DUAL. PLUR. 
1 As mi S vas S mas 
2 Asi S t‘as S t'a 
3 Asti S tas Sa nti. 


In order to shew the conjugation of the present tense in 
a more regular verb, we choose the root Pa, to reign, 
which may be compared with the Doric-Greek, Latin, and 
Gothic roots, A, Da, and Hab: 





SING. 
Sans. Greek Latin Goth. 
1 Pa mi a pt Do Haba 
2 Pasi 94 S Da s Habai s 
3 Pati Qa ts Dat Habai th 
PLUR. 
1 Pi mas — ga pés Damus Habam 
2 Paitia pa sé Da tis Habai th 
3 Pd nti ga vrs Da nt Haba nd 
DUAL. 
Sansk. Qreek. Goth. 
1 Pa vas Hab os 
2 Pa t'as Oa Tov Hab ats 
3 PA tas Oa Tov 


Note. The Dual was extensively used in the language 
of the Goths, it oceurs very frequently in the gospels 
translated by Ulphila. The first person alway terminates 
in os, perhaps but little differing from the Sanskrit termi- 
nation vas. The second person has ¢s for its characteris- 
tic, which is joined to the verb by one of the vowels, a, 2; 
u, ator et. In the gospel of Jchn, c. xiv. 23, Christ, 
speaking of himself and his divine Father, says : Kes «pé 
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adriv EAsutiusta, xo woviv rap’ alta wornCoucv; this Ulphila has 
translated word for word, employing the present tense 
with a future signification, in the following manner : yak 
du imma galetthos, ya salithvos* at imma gatauyos. 
Mark xiv. 13, Christ says to two of his disciples: taayers, 
this is translated by guggats; in Sanskrit it would be 
gach‘atam. In the first person plural, the Frankish dia- 
lect offers a more striking similarity than the Gothic to 
the sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, having the termination 
mes, answering to the Sanskrit mas, the Dorie us, and 
the Latin mus. The whole of the present tense of the 
Frankish language will perhaps be found to coincide more 
than the Gothie with the above languages. The root 
Mach is thus conjugated : 


SING. PLUR. 
1 Macho n Macho mes 
2 Macho s Macho t 
3 Macho t Macho nt 


The first person sing. agrees with the Greek termination 
w in the imperfect and second aorist; for the Frankish 
dialect seems in conformity with the Greek, to change a 
final m into n. 

The middle voice expresses the reflection of the action 
upon the actor himself, but is often used in Sanskrit with an 
active signification. In order to effect its derivation from the 
active voice, those persons terminating with an 7,change this 
vowel into é; so L‘avati , he is, b‘avanti, bfavanté, bfavasé. 
they are, and b‘avasi, thou art, are changed into b‘avate, 
If the Greek a had the sound of a French, ai, which is 
that of an Indian é, then the Greek derivation of didora, 
didovras from the Dorie and original forms of the active 
voice didwr, didove, would agree exactly with the method 
employed in Sanskrit; the second person didocos supposes 


* This is the accusative, plural, of salithea. 
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the active to have been dws, but o, which characterises 
i» Sanskrit the second person of the present tense, active 
voice. has in Greek only been preserved in e¢ o, thou art. 
From the first person didaus is derived the middle form 
didoucs, after the same principle. In Sanskrit the character- 
Satie of the first person is lost-in the singular, throughout all 
tenses of the middle voice ; b’avami, does not form b’avamé, 
as might have been expected, but, b’avé, which certainly 
cannot claim such high antiquity as the Greek didopou. As 
cinroun, clrrecu (Which has ben changed into riers and 
¢iery) and ginrers are in complete analogy with didoum, Ke. 
we may thence conclude that the present tense of all active 
verbs terminated originally in ws, a, 7. The change of 
rierou, corre into sierw ciecs has not affected their deriy- 
atives of the middle voice, which, having preserved the 
original form, point out the primitive state of their corres- 
ponding persons of the active. 

All the persons of the Sanskrit middle voiee are not in 
such intimate connexion with their corresponding persons 
of the active voice, but one principle chiefly predomina- 
tes in the formation of the middle voice, in Sanskrit as 
well as in Greek, namely, the increase or lengthening of 
the termination. I consider therefore the origin of the 
middle form as the mere result of inflection, in its restrict- 
ed use, without the help of foreign addition. The follow- 
ing table exhibits the conjugation of the present tense, 
middle voice, in comparison with that tense of the active. 


SING. DUAL. 
B'aya mi B'av é B‘fava vas Béava vahe 
B'ava si Bsava sé B‘avat‘as Béave tee 
B'ava ti Béava te B‘avatas Béavé té 
PLUR. 

1 B‘fava mus Bé‘ava mahé 

2 Bava t‘a Béava d‘vé 

3 Béava nti Brava nte, 
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Potential mood.— After the present tense the potential 
mood is treated of in the Sanskrit grammers. — Its eharac- 
teristic is a long 7? inserted between the root and the pro- 
nominal characteristies,to which is prefixed in most of the 
ecnjugations along @ in this tense, so that the above} is to 
be changed into the semi-consonant y, according to the 
rules of euphony.* 

Whatever may have been the original pronunciation of 
rieromt, tuba, and didomv, stem Xe. it is certain that the 
vowel 1, inserted just in the same way as 1 is in Sanskrit, 
between the root and the personal termination, characteri- 
zes the Greek optative. Also in Gothic, this way of form- 
ing the potential mood prevails from Sofyam, we seck, 
is derived Sokyaima, we may seek. Although it be- 
comes pretty evident, by the proper names occurring in 
Ulphila’s translation of the Gospels, that az was pronouns 
eed in Gothic as in French, namely, like a long é, this con. 
tracting of two votwels into one sound does not prevent 
each of them from retaining its proper signification. In 
Sanskrit 7 is always contracted into ¢ with a preceding a, 
without affecting its meaning, thus jayait becomes jayét, 
he may be victorious, the two words nama idam are con- 
tracted into one, namédam, according to the rules of 
euphony. Even in Greek suas was probably pronoun- 
ced tupsé¢mi; in this word « still remains the only. charac- 
teristic of the optative, as well as in si3einv, didoinv, &e. 

The Indian root 2s, to be, rejects, in an irregular way, 


* That Iam authorized to consider ) as the essential characte- 
ristic of the potential mood appears from the middle voice ,where 
« is not placed before the pronomina! terminations, and therefore 
the y resumes its primitive form, as adyat, adita. It appears also 
from the first and fourth conjugations, where & is not placed before 
the personal characteristics, but because of thea preceeding in these 
conjugations, the ) is contracted with it into é, as b‘avet, instead of 
h‘avait, 
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its radical vowel throughout the whole potential mood, 

. ‘Ty’ . 
making Syim, I may be, instead of Asyam. The conju- 
gation of Syim may be compared with that of Siem, oc- 
curring in Plautus, and with the Gothic Siyau: 


SING. 
Sansk. Lat. Goth. 
1 Sya m Sie m Siyau 
2 Syis Sie s Siyal 
3 Syit Siet Siyal 
PLUR. 
1 Syi ma Sie mus Siyai ma 
2 Sya ta Sie tis Siyai th 
3 Syus Sie nt Siyai na. 


Note. Syim, syis, &c. is properly instead of siam, sids, 
&e. which agrees perfectly with the Latin stem, sies. In 
Latin and the Doric dialect, we might add also the lan- 
cuage of the ancient Franks, the J/ of the first person is 
in the plural always followed by the termination ws, é, és, 
but in Sanskrit sas appears in the present and future tense 
only, in the others s is rejected, and sydma_ therefore 
agrees more with the Gothi> siyaima than with the Latin 
siemus. It may be proper to observe, that it seems not 
improbable that in Sanskrit also, mas originally stood in 
all the tenses, and that in a@dmas,-we eat, (idouss), pamas, 
we reign, &c., the termination as properly denotes plurali- 
ty whilst m which belongs also to the singular, indicates 
the first person. It may perhaps not be out of place here 
to observe, that Sanskrit nouns also indicate plurality, in 
the nominative and accusative, by the termination as, cor- 
responding with the Greek terminations ss and as, and 
with the Latin es of the third declension. 

The Gothic language loses the characteristic of the third 
person, in the singular and plural of the potential mood. 
With respect to the Indian syus, they may be, I have to 
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vbserve, that here also the third person seems to me to be 
unexpressed, and the termination ws only to indicate plu- 
rality. In the second preterit also, which is formed by 
reduplication, the third person terminates with as in the 
plural and dual, the only difference, 1 perceive, between 
the two numbers is this, that the dual expresses the third 
person by its usual ¢, which the plural leaves out. Thus 
in b‘fab‘tivarus, both are, I find plurality expressed togeth- 
er with the third person ; in b‘tab‘tiivus,they are, I consi- 
der the idea of plurality alone is indicated, the usage of 
the language supplying the want of the pronominal charac- 
teristic. Fronr the conjugation of the present tense of the 
substantive verb, in Greek, we could easily draw the con- 
clusion that EZ is the root of it. If this be the case, we 
cannot but consider the optative ésyyv as a corrupt form, the 
radical being rejected. °Esyyv stands probably instead of 
gaimv or iocimv. It is very well known how addicted the 
Greek language is to reject ¢, particularly where it stands 
between two vowels —isurreoo is changed into érumso, which 
by contraction becomes érurrov; according to the same 
principle of rejecting ¢ surroo is formed from surrado. 

The striking analogy between the Greek optative, par- 
ticularly of that of verbs in ws, and the Sanskrit potential 
mood will appear in the clearest light by comparing piyam 
(instead of pdidm) J may reign, with gay, Lmay speak: 





SING. ° DUAL. 
1 Payim main v Paya va 
2 Payas DUIe § Paya tam — gaunrov® 
3 Payat pain Paya tam = gaunrny 

PLUR. 

1 Paya ma pain pev™ 

2 Paya ta pan Fé 

3 Payus Dontay 


* [preserve intentionally the primitive form, instead of the con- 


tracted baitov, Paiusy, &e. 
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Observations. —The uw of the first person is in Greek 
changed into v, conformably to the prevailing principle of 
the language, which does not permit the use of a final p, 
The c aracteristie of the third person is wanting, and so 
it always is, where it would stand at the end of a word. 
Neither + nor 6 ever close a word in Greek, unless the 
final vowel, be omitted, because of a vowel beginning the 
following word; and thus it is accounted for, why we 
have 6, 4, TO’, and not TO’A or TOT like the Sanskrit pro- 
noun sas, sa, tad, or tat, of which the accusative case is 
tam, tim, tad, or tat, corresponding with cov, ray, ro. The 
Latin language has, in many instances, preserved the gram- 
matical forms in a purer state than the Greek, the neuter 
of several pronouns, is in it denoted by a d@; neither doves 
the Latin acknowledge the propriety of rejecting the final 
#, but the Italian, following the example of the Greek and 
yielding too much to the love of euphony, rejects the final 
t of its parent tongue, amadbat becoming amava. In the 
middle voice the Sanskrit suffixes a short vowel to the cha- 
racteristic of the third person singular, this method being 
followed in the Greek also, the final o prevented the cha- 
racteristic + from being rejected inthe middle voice. The 
long @ which precedes in Sanskrit the pronominal letters 
throughout the active, is omitted in the middle voice, and 
its corresponding » in Greek, which is really an astonish- 
ing coincidence, follows the example—dadyat, he. may 
give,forms dadit-a, and dadyama, we may give, dadimahi ; 
and so in Greek oddciy, which originally must have been 
written didomr, forms, didor-0, and ddonusy makes didomeda. 
the similarity, which goiysrov, coumryy, evince with paydtam, 
payatim, where the second and third persons dual in both 
languages, are distinguished merely by the measure of the 
personal termination, is too striking to be overlooked. 

The first conjugation, as we have already observed, does 
not in the potential mood prefix a long a to the personal 
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characteristics, but as this conjugation in the first four 
tenses suffixes an a to the root, this vowel is contracted 
with the 7, indicating the potential mood, intv é; so the 
root puch torms pacheét, pachés, pachéma, &e., which 
agrees with the Latin J/audet, laudes, laudemus, &c. 
Now, if this striking analogy is not merely accidental, 
which can hardly be believed of a language so constantly 
following the grammatical principles of the Sanskrit, then 
we must admit, that dauwdem, es, et, &c , are contractions 
of daudaim (agreeing with edim of Plautus) where @ 
would be the character of the first conjugation (laud be- 
ing the root), and z that of the conjunctive. It is worthy 
of remark, that even in Italian the conjunctive is constant- 
ly characterized by an 2; amo becomes ami, amate, amt- 
ate, amano, amino, ho, I have, is changed in the con- 
junctive into abdia, &c. It is very improbable that we 
should suecced in explaining with certainty the original 
meaning of every syllable or word, which in grammar 
produces a slight modification of the sense of verbs or 
nouns, but this ought not to prevent us from seriously in- 
quiring into it. The reason why the vowel z expresses 
the potential mood cannot be discovered in Greek, in La- 
tin, nor perhaps in any other European language, but in 
Sanskrit the radical element i expresses wishing, desiring; 
and what syllable could be more properly employed to in- 
dicate an optative than the one to which the Hindu gram- 
marians had given the primary signification of Kanti, 
having desire 2 1 will not affirm that this is the primitive 
meaning of the root }, and that the grammarians had a suf; 
ficient reason for putting Kanti at the head of their expla- 
nation, but certain it is, that imas has, among other signifi- 
cations, that of, we desire or wish. Now it is remarkable 
that the sense expressed in Sanskrit, and the languages 
here compared with it, by a syllable, signifying desire, in- 
‘orporated into the verb, is in Kaglish, and often in German 
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also, expressed by detached auxiliary verbs, having the 
primary signification, of wishing** The German moegen 
has frequently this signification, and the English may is of 
the same origin, derived from the Saxon magan, in Gothic 
likewise magan. Itis the genius of modern languages to ex- 
press by separate words, what in ancient languages was uni- 
ted into one body. In Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin,&c. the 
pronouns, for instance, are suffixed to the verb, but in 
English, German, French, &c. they are placed separately 
before, and where the pronouns, formerly united with the 
verb, have left some remaining traces, they have now lost 
their signification, and therefore a repetition of the signs of 
the persons is become necessary. In the French, ‘* nous 
aimames’’ the first person is expressed twice, and so is the 
third person in the German er liebt, he loves. The third 
person singular is generally indicated by a ¢ in German 
verbs, in conformity with the Sanskrit, Latin, and Gothic, 
but notwithstanding this ¢, originally a pronoun of the third 
person, the pronoun er is always placed before the verb. 


Imperative Mood.—That we may preserve the order 
in which the conjugation is exhibited in Sanskrit gram- 
mars, I shall now proceec to treat of the imperative. This 
mood has no particular characteristic to express command, 
like as we discovered in the preceding tense, an incorpora- 
ted i, indicating wish, or desire. It is, however, sufli- 
ciently distinguished from the present tense by its person- 
al terminations, which in the dual and plural it has in com- 
mon with the potential mood, and generally also with that 
preterit, which is formed by a prefixed a. The first per- 
son singular is expressed by an 2 instead of an m, and the 
second by an A instead of s. In this person the root 4s, 


* In Notker we read “ # mahta baldur weinon,” vellem vehem- 
enter plorare. 
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to be, is entirely irregular, also in the second and third 
persons, dual and plural, its radical vowel is rejected, 
which rejection could certainly not have taken place but 
subsequently to the age, when emigrating colonies intro- 
duced into Greece and Italy, languages so intimately con- 
nected with that of India. If we restore the. rejected a, 
then asta, Astam will be exactly identified with ere, erov, 
2¢rwv, and the Latin esfe. Other coincidences will be dis- 
covered in the following table : 


SING. HuAL. 
1 Asa ni Asad va 
2 Ed‘ S$ tam, é¢ ¢ov 
3 As tu, 2s tw, es to S im, 26 cov 
PLUR. 


1 As&d ma 
2 S ta, 20 rs, es te 
3 Sa ntu, sun to. 
The similarity between the imperative of the Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin languages will be better understood by 
vomparing that of the roots Pa, A, and Da. 











SING. 
1 Pa ni Pa va 
2 Pahi- ga 3i Pitam = ga sev 
3 Pitu oasis Dato Pai tim — ga row 
PLUR. 

1 Pi ma 

2 Pita  oa¢é Da te 

3 Pantu gtvrow Da nto. 


Note. Sanskrit roots of the first, fourth, sixth, eighth, 
and teath conjugations do not join any pronominal. letter 
to the second person singular, of the imperative mood ; 
so, for instance, b‘ava-si, thou art, makes bsuva. Here- 
with agree the Greek verbs in w and all Latin verbs, 
AS turre, ama, mone, Uudi, &e. Also in the Teutoric 
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p dialects, the second person singular of the imperative js 
| | generally the mere root, without any addition but a vowel, 
vitae tone Only the Gothic dialect uses the potential mio -d as impera- 
tive. The Attic form of the third person plural, pavruv, 
is more than gasw¢av, used in its place, analogous to paaty 
and danto, and more conformable also to the practice pre- 
vailing in the Doric dialect, of, indicating plurality by an 
v prefixed to the characteristic of the third person. 


First preterit Tense —This tense is formed by means 
‘ of a short a, prefixed to the verb in the same way as the 
Greek augment. This a@ I cannot consider asa mere in- 
flection, in the restricted meaning of the word, but it ra- 
ther appears to have nothing to do with the root of the 
verb, and to be a foreign addition endued with a proper 
signification. 1 do not believe that at first it specifically 
expressed past time, and that therefore it possessed origi- 
nal adaptation to form a preterit tense ; but languages are 
very seldom capable of expressing fully what they pretend 
to express ; of every thing in nature, of every animal, of 
every plant, speech can seize only one quality, in order to 
express the whole by it. The elephant is called in San- 
skrit dantin (nom. dunéi, from its teeth, or dvirada (en- 
dued with two teeth,) or from his trunk serving him for a 
hand, he is called hastin or karin (nom. hasti, kari ;) 
from his habit of taking water in his trunk, and then drink- 
ing when he pleases, he is called dvipa (twice drinking.) 
Were the Sanskrit to express all the qualities of the ele- 
phant by one word, it would be obliged to join all those 
mentioned together, and to add a great number of others. 
The serpent is called,from its motion, sarpa, or pannaga, 
going not with feet, (from pad, foot, na, not, and ga, go- 
ing ;) or uraga, going upon the breast. This will remind 
us of that passage of Scripture, in which God cursing the 
serpent, says, ‘* Because thou hast done this, thou art cur- 
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sed above all cattle, and above every beast of the field ; - 
UPON THY BELLY SHALT THOU GO, and dust shalt thou 
eat all the days of thy life.”? Besides many other names 
the serpent has also, in Sanskrit, that of pavands‘ana, 
wind-eating. Although in this language, admirable for 
its beautiful structure, the reason of appellation is much 
easier ascertained than in Greek and Latin, it is however 
sometimes impossible to discover from what quality a thing 
has received its name; the less striking qualities not sel- 
dom give rise to the appellation of objects. It is gratify- 
ing to observe, how with apparently few means, by a wise 
employment of them, languages succeed to convey in an 
unequivocal manner, an immense number of ideas. But 
as language is incapable of expressing all qualities, even of 
material things, by one word ; being obliged to indicate 
ene quality only ; how could it be constantly possible ful- 
ly to convey the finer shades of modai and temporal mean- 
ing? And if languages here likewise bend to the necessi- 
ty of sometimes expressing a part, how can the philologist 
always determine with certainty, what part is expressed, 
and what supplied by the usage of language? Precisely 
such is the case with the a, prefixed to verbs in order to 
form a preterit. What it originally signified, I do not 
know, but this I know, that it is prefixed in the same man- 
ner to nouns with the sense of a negative or privative par- 
ticle ; for instance, adina, happy (not miserable, ) anindita, 
dear (not despised,) abala, weak (without strength,) &c. 
It would not by any means be contrary to the general 
practice of languages, if by the words adina, anandita, 
exceeding the primary sense of the negative particle a, the 
Sanskrit had also signified one who has been miserable, 
uho has been despised—but who is not now miserable, 
not now despised ; in that case there might have been a 
cleser connexion between a negative and @ preterit, than 
would be evident at first sight; or in other words, the par- 
BR 
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ticle a, expressing in its primitive sense negation, can very 
properly in a secondary meaning indicate past time, that 
is to say, deny the existence of the action or quality with 
respect to the present time. One might ask, why in this 
way a is not as well employed to form the future tense, 
for neither in this tense does the action or quality express- 
ed by the verb, actually exist: but the usage of language 
is despotic, arbitrarily employing its means, without con- 
troul. Another objection could be taken against the origi- 
nal identity of the negative @ and the @ expressing past 
time, from the case of the first being employed in Greek 
under the form of a, the second under that of an ¢, so that 
different forms answer to different meanings. But it is 
very often the case, that one original word produces, in 
languages originating from others, two, three, or more 
words, with slight variations in form and meaning ; and 
this practice has particularly contributed to the cupious- 
ness of the English language. For instance, to stay and 
to stand have the same origin, both the variations of the 
Sanskrit root St‘a, to stand. J stay agrees with the Ger- 
man verb, teh stehe, signifying I stand, of which the pre- 
terit is, ich stand, (I stood,) which is considered as a new 
root in English. 

The personal terminations of the first preterit, in San- 
skrit, are, in some measure, different from those of the 
present tense, but this difference, in my opinion, does not 
contribute any thing to the change of the sense, which is 
sufficiently and solely expressed by the prefixed a. Ft ought 
to be noticed also, that these terminations, whilst they dif- 
fer from those of the preseut tense, agree generally with 
those of the potential mood, the signification of which is 
much more widely remote than the present tense, from 
that of the preterit. In Greek it is likewise the augment 
ouly, which evinces the true characteristic of the imper- 
fect, the terminations of the dual and plural, the third per 
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son excepted, agree with those of the present tense. The 
perfect agreement of the Sanskrit first preterit with the 
Greek imperfect will be fully explained by a comparison 
of the conjugation of Apam with that of the Doric egay, 





SING. DUAL. 
1 Apa m= ¢gav Apa va Api ma spa mes 
2 Apis segas Apa tam spa cov Apa ta soa rs 

3 Apit eva Apa tam spaeyv Apadn egay 


Note. It has been already observed, that the Greek is 
abhorrent to the use of a ¢ at the end of a word. With re- 
spect to the language of the Hindus we have now to re- 
mark, that in the state in which we find it preserved in that 
portion of their literature remaining extant, as far as I 
have been able to ascertain by a careful examination, a final 
# never occurs with an 7 preceding. This letter, preced- 
ing a final 7, always causes it to be rejected. So, for in- 
stance, to the accusative of the present participle adunt- 
am, (edent-em, <dowz-a), to the plural adant-as (edent-es 
2dov-res) to the feminine adan-ti, answers the nominative 
mase. adun, edwv,* instead of adant dove. One might 
say that ¢ is afraid in Sanskrit to appear at the end of a 
word, preceded by an a, and that the Greek ¢ is still more 
timid ; wherever they can avail themselves, if I dare so 
say, of the shelter of a following vowel, then they re- 
sume their deserted station. ‘Thus, as from the singular 
absavat, he was, the middle voice is derived by suffixing 
ana, making ab‘avat-a ; ina similar way from ab‘avan, 
they were, or rather from ab‘avant (as it originally must 
have been written) is produced the middle voice ab‘avant- 
a. It is scarcely necessary to add, that the Greek middle 
voice likewise, érirrove-o and ériarer-o prove the anterior ex- 
istence of the active forms erurrove and erurrer. From these 


* It is the practice of the Greek to lengthen the vowel, when in 
the nominative of the third declension the final consonant is rejecved. 
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observations it would follow that in apan and spav* there is 
only plurality expressed, for,in the present tense, panti and 
gavei are distinguished from their corresponding singular 
pati and gas: by means of an n prefixed to the characteris. 
tic of the third person. This way of indicating plurality 
I consider as a mere inflection, because a nasal is some- 
times even inserted in the midst of a root, where it may 
be regarded as modifying only the pronunciation of the 
vowel ; and in the Sanskrit alphabet the anusvara, a sign 
which may represent any of the five nasals, is ranged 
among the vowels. 

It will not be out of its place here to observe,.that the 
Gothic language has a passive, which is formed in exact 
analogy with the above mentioned abavata, sturrero aba- 
vanta evurrovro, namely, by addition of an @ to the person- 
al characteristics. ‘* Ni liugand, ni liuganda’’ is Ulphi- 
la’s translation of the Greek text, Yrs imavdpcdav, 204 imavdpsy- 
svras; they neither marry, nor are given to marriage. S. 
Mark xii. 25.—“ 4fletanda thus fravaurhteis theinos”? 
is the Gothic translation of doduvra co ai cuaprion os, Thy 
sins are forgiven thee, S. Luke v.20—A/fletanda is deriv- 
ed from the active ofletand.—Conformably toa rule of 
euphony a final S' in Gothic is always changed into Z 
when a vowel is joined to it, therefore the second person 
singular, terminating with S' in the active, cannot become 
Sa in the passive, but Za. However, as haitis,vocas,hait- 
ith, vocat, do not form the passives Aaitiza, and haitida,t 
but hattaza, haitada, changing into a the vowel 7, which 
in the active connects the personal characteristics with the 
root ;—it puzzled the grammarian Hickes, and whilst he 


* I shall perhaps succeed in proving sgacav, Which is more com: 
monly used for spav, to be of a compound form, when I shall have 
occasion to speak of the incorporation of the substantive verb with 
the attributive verbs. 


+ This always changed into d, when followed by a vowel. 
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explains very properly the origin of the above liugaund-a, 
afletand-a, and other similar forms, in order to explain 
haitaza, haitada, afnimuda,* &c., he has recourse to 
the passive participle, formed by a suflixed d. But unfor- 
tunately the roots, Aazt, nim, &c. do not form their pass- 
ive participle by a suffixed d, but an n, conformably to the 
English participles, ¢aken, given, &c. Besides there ex- 
ists no participle formed -by z or s; the nominative, 
sing. masc. only has s for its characteristic, which dis- 
appears in the oblique cases. Hickes ought to have 
considered, that in Greek also ierys, thou standest, does 
not form in the middle voice isrntu, but isracu, re- 
suming its radical a, for which in the active, an 7 has been 
substituted. From the first and third person, plural, Aai¢am, 
haitand, and from the first, singular, haifa, one would 
expect the second and third to be haitus, haitath, but, 
although the usage of language here chose an #, to con. 
nect the personal characteristics with the root, this has not 
affected the passive, where the a resumes its place. 
Where the active already terminates with an a, in the 
passive, this vowel is changed into au, much after the 
same principle that changes the final z of the present tense, 
Sanskrit and Greek, in the middle voicet into é (being the 
contraction of az) and a ,as b‘avanté, rurrovre, from the active 


* Pranfetes hauhistins haitaza ; spoparys vLiors xAnS740y. Luke i. 
16—Afnimada af im sa bruthfaths ; (Otay) dxaphy da’ aided © vomoiog. 
Matt. ix. 15. 


+ In Greek the passive is in almost all tenses the same with the 
middle voice; but the Sanskrit has a proper characteristic of the 
passive, namely, the insertion of the syllable ya between the root and 
the personal terminations, which are the same as those of the middle 
voice. Thus Patéis the middle voice of Pati, and Payaté the passive. 


It might be said that the change of 2 into e indicates the reflection of 


the action upon the subject, which the passive has in common with 
the middle voice, and that the syllable ya indicates that the subject 
does not himself perform the action. 
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bavanti and the Doric surzeve. The third person, plural,of 
the potential mood terminates with aa (instead of nda) hay- 
ing lost its pronominal letter d, in the passive this d has 
preserved its place, and the following @ is changed into 
au; thus andhausyaina (originally andhausyainda), 
audiant, makes andhausyaindau,* audiantur ; gaumy- 
aina, videant, (gaumyuinda) produces gaumyaindau, 
videantur. 

To return now to the Indian substantive verb 2s, we 
have to observe, that this root, belonging to a conjugation 
which does not add any servile vowel or syllable, requires 
necessarily a vowel to connect the pronominal consonants 
m, s,¢ with the root, in the singular of the first preterit, 
which Pa, as well as the Greek ®A, could receive without 
the interference of a foreign vowel. It is generally a 
short @ which performs this office to those roots of the 
second conjugation terminating with a consonant. Thus 
ad, to eat, which out of aad, produced by the augment, 
makes ad, contracting by a rule of euphony two short 
vowels into their corresponding long one (as 70 in Greek 
originates from <d), forms in the singular of the first pre- 
terit, Adam, addas, ddat. The Greek language is here, as in 
many other instances, less regular than the Sanskrit, be- 
cause it interposes between the root and personal charac- 
teristics, sometimes an o, sometimes an ¢, making 7ovt 7e¢, 
70 (7der-0) and not wov, Hos, or Fdev, Hoes, &c. which would, 
at the same time, be more regular and more conformable to 
the example given in the Sanskrit grammar. In the plu- 
ral and dual, where the pronominal consonants are follow- 
ed by vowels, the interfering a, being unnecessary, disap- 
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pears, as adma (/d0-uev,) and not ad-a-ma. The root fs 

makes by the augment as, contracted from as, and so in 

Greek the root "ES produces 7; instead of es. The first 

person singular is dsam in Sanskrit, in the second and third 

person, Z7is chosen as intermediate vowel, therefore, Asis, 

dsit stand for asas asat. The Greek verb substantive is 

mutilated in the singular of the preterit, and this mutila- 

tion, I believe, is due to the hatred the Greek idiom con- 

stantly shews against =." As srurrov stands for the first 

person, singular, and for the third, plural, originating in 

the first case from erurrow (plur. erumrou-sv, middle form 

srurrou qv.) in the latter from erumrovr (esurrove-0;) thus we 

may conclude from jsav, they were, which sometimes we 

find changed into jv, in Herodotus, Hesiod, &c. that the 

first person singular, was originally likewise jeav (jeap-ny, 

agreeing with the Sanskrit dsam.) The rejection of the 

syllable ca, which happens occasionally in the third person 
plural, became general with respect to the first of the sin- 
gular. If this was primitively ysav,the second and third must 
have been yeas and 47z. But leaving the decision of this ques- 
tion to those who make the Greek language the object of 
particular investigation, and who cannot but be aware of 
the love of abbreviation, predominant in this language, 
particularly when = is concerned, we shall only compare 
the dual and plural with the first preterit of the Indian sub- 
stantive verb. 


* Even in Sanskrit S is liable to much change, or to total suppress- 
ion, but only when it appears at the end of a word. In this case it 
is, conformably to general rules, either changed into visarga, having 
the power ofan A, or into v, or it is changed in 0, together with the 
preceding a, or it is dropped entirely, only in a few cases it retains 
its original shape. ‘The Latin language proves itself more indulgent 
than the Greek and Sanskritto S.. Where it does not substitute an 
r tor it, it is always preserved, as well inthe midst as at the end of 


a word: but to the transmutation of S into R. the Latin is excessive- 
‘vy addicted. 
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SING. DUAL. 
1 A’sa m A’s va A’s ma 7 wev 
2 Asis A’s tam 70 tov A's ta n¢ ¢ 
3 Asit As tam 70 rv A’sa n 760 y. 


The persons here compared with the Sanskrit make it high- 
ly credible that jusv originated from ¢7-uev, which would 
be distinguished from the correspondent person of thd 
present tense, eoycv by the mere augment, which distin- 
guishes also és-r< from HO-FE. 

The Sof the Latin root Zs is changed into Rin the 
imperfect, a change which very frequently occurs in La- 
tin, and even in Sanskrit Sis often changed iuto A, but 
only at the end of words, and according to invariable 
rules. Inconsequence of one of these, for instance, patis 
mania, conjux meus (or rather mez, of me) is changed 
into patir mama, because a final s, preceded by an %, is 
always changed into 7, when the following word begins 
with a. Also in all the Teutonic dialects, the Gothic ex- 
cepted, the change of s into 7 frequently occurs; in the 
Icelandic this permutation is quite characteristic. The Go- 
thie was, I was, for instance, whose plural is wesum, is in 
German, in both numbers, changed into war (ich war, wir 
waren) ; the English preserves the original s in the singu- 
lar, and changes it into 7 in the plural—J was, we were. 
To give another instance, where an original s is changed 
into xin Latin, I shall mention the genitive plural of the 
first, second, and fifth declensions, terminating with rum. 
but instead of musarum we find the obsolete form musa- 
sum. ‘This | am the more inclined to consider as the ori- 
ginal form, because it is connected with the Sanskrit, in 
which all the pronouns terminate their genitive plural, with 
sim, or, when this termination is preceded by an ¢, s‘im, 
because s always is changed into s‘, when following an é. 
Etasam signifies istarum, and kisim quarum, of which the 
masculines are ¢tés‘im kés‘m, istorum, quorum, Pro 
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uouns more usually preserve the oldest forms of declen- 
sion, and, in English, it is well known, the pronouns on- 
ly, have preserved any traces of declension by final ter- 
minations, as, he, his, him ; who, whose, whom,—whilst 
all other words have laid aside the use of them. As 2 
consequence of this fact, we may presume, that sim, the 
characteristic of the genative plural, was extended origin- 
ally also to other nouns of the first declension, * at least the 
supposition is rendered probable by the Latin using the 
termination vm, which is not merely confined to pro- 
nouns. The tendency for changing § into PR is too con- 
spicuous not to be observed,and therefore we cannot doubt 
thateram stands instead of esam,t which would agree 
with the Sanskrit dsam, and at the same time be an- 
alogous with the conjunctive esem, which in the oldest 
Latin stands for essem, the s having in later times been 
repeated. Conformably to the principle above explained, 
resem would be derived from esam, by the insertion of 7, 


The first Sanskrit declension comprises the first and second ot 
the Latin language, the masculines and neuters terminating their 
nominative singular, with as and am, agree with the Latin termi- 


nations us and um, and the feminines in 4, answer to the first Latin 


declension. 


+ | cannot pass over in silence an old Etrusean form of the first 
serson plural of the substantive verb, found in the 5th Eugubian ta- 
ble: & Vutus asama: kuvertu: asalkus: vinu: sevakni,” which Lan- 
zi translates: ** Vovimus quartum assum, vinum hornum.”’ He con- 
siders asama as making one word with eutw, and observes that devo- 
ture, occurring in Plautus, ought to be remeinbered.—Saggio di lin- 
cut Etrusca, t. [. p. 367.—In another part of the same work he ob- 
verves. that asama is connected with ¢¢uév, or a similar Grecism. 
According to my opinicn, it is more nearly connected with eramus> 
if restored to esamus, its original shape. But rather than with the 
tireek and Latin, it agrees with the Sanskrit asam (we were), from 
Which it merely differs by an a, connecting the personal termination 
with the root. 
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the characteristic of the potential mood, and a? would haye 
been contracted into e, as it generally happens in the 


Sanskrit language. 


| This comparison, Is continued by its author, through 
several other parts of the verb ; but is finally terminated 
abruptly. Ithasalready been copied perhaps, further than 
some of the readers of the Repertory, may deem desirable. 
‘The remainder must therefore at least for the present be 


omitted. | 


{The Printer deems it necessary to state, that the irregularity observable in tle 
preceding article, as to the presence of the xecents in the Greek, arises from 
an insufficicney of those accented letters, which are of frequent occurrence 
and which could not be procured in time. ] 
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KNAPP’S 


DISSERTATION ON 2 PET. LL. 19—21. 


«Xr. 





Most nations in every period, have entertained the opin- 
ion of a Golden 4ge; that is, a state of great happiness 
enjoyed by the primeval race of men. And although they 
diff-r in their particular descriptions of it: each one con- 
forming their ideas concerning it to their own genius 
and taste; yet they all agree that this infancy of the 
human race, was freed from those imbecilities and 
afflictions, which the society and habits of men intro- 
duce and increase. If any one will compare the descriptions 
of this happy age, by ancient and modern nations ; he will 
find that they contain many things, which notwithstand- 
ing the greatest dissimilitude in the taste and manners of 
those who wrote them; agree in a manner so remarkable, 
that they approach to almost historical fidelity and accura- 
cy. But as men naturally consider the present age as 
worse than the former, so they are accustomed to animate 
: themselves, and to fortify their minds against the reverses 
of fortune,with the hope of future felicity. So that we 
observe that it is also common to most people, that what- 
ever they believed concerning this future felicity, was re- 
duced to the form of history and inserted in their mythol- 
ogy. This is the return of the golden age (reditura xtas 
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aurea, vreversio Astra, instauranda deorum in terry 
domicilia.) of which the pocts so often sing * 

The Hebrews likewise expected a future age of greater fe- 
licity in this world; in which, man should enjoy the highest 
blessings and greatest abundance. Nor does the idea of 
this period, whieh the Jewish common penple entertained, dif- 
fer much from that which we see expressed in the ancient 
records of other nations ; although it was peculiar to the 
licbrews, that they united with it, the persuasion of a 
Messiah hereafter to be born. They beheld among their 
ancestors, great and brave men, illustrious for their 
wisdom and the splendour of their exploits, by whose 
prowess they had often conquered their enemies and been 
liberated from their bondage. If then they were at any 
time depressed by afflictions, they would rouse their des- 
ponding minds, by the hope of future deliverance ; seeking 
comfort from the representations, derived from their ances- 
tors, of the future prosperity and restoration of their nation 
by a certain great leader and prince. And their prophets di- 
rected their efforts, especially to solacing the miserable,and 
encouraging the despairing, by their prophecies. Where- 
fore they selected, from the whole apparatus of their 
imagery, whatever accorded with the popular taste 
and disposition and was adapted to excite the popular 
feeling. Lence their descriptions of this future age (N37 
D3) so nearly resemble the poetic descriptions of the 
golden age; from which however they excluded the 
false and erroneous sentiments which the multitude 
had adopted. These prophetic descriptions made under 


Hesiod’s "Egy. xo qucg. y, 109—201. Ovid's Met. i. 89—162, 
and Euscbius’s selections trom Plato and Diod. Sic. in Prep. Evang. 
1. 7, xl. 13; also Virgil's Eelog. iy. Among the moderns, see Pal- 
las’ Travels in Russia, Vol. 1. Sec.10. Steller’s Description of Kamt- 


whatka p. 272, and the accounts of Travels in Africa, America, and 
+) DS ue 
the Indies. 
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the influence of divine inspiration, pourtrayed the Mes- 
siah as a great leader and prince, under whose mild 
government, the most perfect and uninterrupted tranquili- 
ty would prevail. (Isa. ii. xi.; Mic. iv. &e.) In his reign 
the golden age should return, the beast of prey should lose 
his ferocity, [ls. xi. 6---9; Ixv. 17---25 Hos. ii. 18, seq. } 
justice and the train of virtues revisit the earth, the know- 
ledge of divine things and the worship of the true God be 
spread far and wide in the earth. But this happy state of 
things was, for the most part, but faintly perceived by the 
prophets ; they indeed anxiously desired, and looked for- 
ward to this happy revolution of human affairs; yet the 
most of them had but indistinct conceptions of its true na- 
ture and of the time when it should occur. Beholding as 
it were, from a distance, (and in the words of Paul, drecor- 
reov), this luxuriant landscape; they admired its fertility and 
exuberance ; but could neither distinguish with accuracy 
its parts, norembrace its extent in their vision. At length 
Jesus commenced his life and public ministry on the carth. 
His instructions gradually corrected the views of men, con- 
cerning the happiness and destiny of the virtuous. And 
the notions of the Jewish common people concerning the 
terrestrial kingdom of Messiah, he taught them to rank 
in the class of fables and human fictions. He taught 
them that the course which mortals run, is not bounded by 
the precincts of this life, but extends far beyoud them; that 
this life is only a state of preparation,for solid. perfect, and 
absolute felicity in heaven. The assiduous inculeation of 
these doctrines, produced in the minds of his disciples, the 
gradual dawning of day: and the darkness and clouds, 
which they had heretofore observed :esting on these flour- 
ishing fields, now so vanished, that the day shed its 
light upon every object. And being now taught by the ac- 
complishment of prophecy, to interpret it more correctly 
than heretofore ; they discovered that these splendid and 
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magnificent expectations which they had derived from 
their scriptures, should be referred to Jesus and his Gos- 
pel. Nay, they also observed, that there were many 
things in these prophecies, the meaning of which, the 
prophets themselves scarcely understood. For then, the 
prophets saw ¢ afar off’? (Heb. xi. 15,] the things which 
were now brought clearly to view. 

There is a remarkable passage,and appropriate for the il- 
lustration of these remarks, contained in the Second Epis- 
tle of Peter, c. i. 19—21: ** And we have the word of 
prophecy rendered more sure, to which ye do well, if ye 
take heed, as to a candle which shone in a dark place, until 
the day dawned, and the day-star arose in your heart. 
lor ye knew this before, that no prophecy of Scripture is 
of private interpretation. For prophecy never came by 
the will of man, but holy men spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost.”’ 

Pernicious errors were now extending themselves in 
those Asiatic churches, to which Peter wrote, (1 Pet. i. 
l, comp. 2 Pet. iii. 1, &c.) and which Paul had formed 
from Jews and Gentiles, as also in some European church- 
es. ‘These errors were principally propagated by those 
Jewish corrupters of the Christian doctrines, whom the 
presence of Paul had heretofore repressed and restrained. 
See Acts xx. 29, 30; 1 Tim. iv. and 2 Tim. iii. comp. ii. 
16—18, iv. 34; Tit. i. 14; 1 Tim. i. 4. et seq. vi. 20: and 
the Epistles to the Corinthians and Thessalonians. Some 
of them had gone so far, as to deny that the humble, poor 
and crucified Jesus (2 cagxt édyAvSora,) was the Messiah 
and Son of God. 1 Jo. iv. 2. et seq. ii. 22. And Peter 
speaking of the same kind of deceivers, calls them evs 
idasxadst, (il. 1,) who introduce damnable heresies, (after 
the example of the false prophets among the Israelites,) 
and deny Jesus, *‘the Lord who bought them. He seems 
also to refer to these deceivers in denying that he had 
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followed cunningly devised fables, in speaking of Christ’s 
capouia ; (1. 16,) for they speaking with feigned words, 
(sragros Aovos,) had insinuated that the Apostles were de- 
ceivers and putorao, and thus brought their doctrine of the 
TUpoUTIe Tov XuploU KOE FwTNpOS into’contempt. (c. iil. 3, 4.) But 
that we may impartially determine between the different 
opinions concerning the meaning of this ‘*coming”’ of 
Jesus Christ ; (¢c. i. 16,) let us examine the force and dis- 
tinction of the three words used to express it.  Emigavsia, 
anoxanuLic, wapovtia. The New Testament informs us of a 
twofold appearance or coming of Christ upon earth ; 
which Chrysostom (on Tit. ii, 11—15,) has briefly, but 
happily thus explained. ‘Emipaveio 





e101 duo* ] ev weoregat, 
yapitos’ 4 Os Osuteza, dvrarodogews, xs cou diosv.* One, to wit 
his first appearance, was altogether visible and embraced 
his svavSewernos, OY appearing in the flesh, (1 Tim. iii. 16,) 
and all his cvtapxov oixovoysev, or life which he to effect our 
salvation passed on earth humble and mortal ; (Heb. v. 7,) 
the other, or latter, which followed his dvadylw ev do¥n, re- 
lates to the institution, confirmation, propagation and fin- 
al consummation in heaven, of his kingdom. This latter 
appearing is partly invisible, though known by its ef- 
fects ; (1. by his opportune presence and aid which 
his sincere followers loving him though unseen, 1 Pet. 
i. 8, experience in every situation, (Matt. xxviii. 20,) 
and 2. by his providential punishment of the insolent and 
refractory ; a signal instance of which, often threatened 
and at length executed, is the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, and conquest of the Jewish nation :) And it is 
partly visible, and is to occur at the end of the world ; 
at which time, he will giye the most splendid proofs of 


* See what Suicer has collected from ecclesiastical writers con- 
cerning this word in his Thesaur. Eccles. Vol. i. p. 1196. sqq. also 
concerning the other words omoxorulas and wagousim. Vol. i. p- 
MS. and ib. p. 603, 
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his power, his majesty and his justice ; by the resurrec- 
tion of the dead and passing the final and irreversible 
sentence of judgement on every man. (Matt. xvi. 27, xxy, 
31—i6. 2Cor.v. 10.) Each of these appearings or comings 
is called in Scripture émspavee; also very frequently 
by ecclesiastical writers. Profane authors also frequently 
use it to designate the manifest indications of the presence 
of their Gods. This word is also used in 2 Tim. i. 10, 
(Com. Luke i. 79. Tit. ii. 11,) for the first appearing; 
and for the latter (which is also called exigaveia rns degre 

¢n) in 2 Thess. ii. S, where it is ealled 4 emmavem coy 
Auglou TS TagoUTiag, 1 Tim. vi. 14. 2 Tim. iv. 1, 8. Tit. ii. 
13. But the word aroxadAvlss joined with Jesus Christ or 
rou xupiov, both in the New Testament and by the Fathers, 
refers only to the /atfer appearance of Christ to judge- 
ment; thus in 1 Pet. iv. 13. and 2 Thess. i. 7, see also 
t Cor. i. 7, 13, and compare Luke xvii. 30. 1 Pet. v. }, 
i 5. Rom. viii. 18, 19. But although 4 sagoveie is often 
used to signify both appearings by ecclesiastical writers; 
yet every where in the Scripture it only refers to the /at- 
fer, whether visible or invisible, and sometimes both to the 
‘earn and dogary at the same time. See Matt. xxiv. 3, 
27, 37, 39. 1 Cor. xv. 23. 1 Thess. ii. 19. iii. 13. iv. 15. 
v. 23. 2 Thess. ii. 1, 8. Jam. v. 7, 8. 2 Pet. iii. 4, 12. 
1 John ii. 28,* So that their opinion is manifestly erro- 
neous, who think in opposition to the use of the word in 
every other part of the New Testament; that in this place 
(2 Pet. i. 16,) it refers to the firsé appearing of Christ, 


- 
S. Ev00 


* Tbe best piece on this subject is H. A. Schotts Comment. 
exeg.—dogmaticus in eos J. Christi sermones, qui de ejus reditv 
ad judicum futuro, et judicandi provincia ips: demandata, agunt; 
(‘ene 1820) with which compare Jo. Jahns Erklaerung der Weisagun- 
zen Jesu von der Zersloerung der Studi Jerusaiem, des temples und des 


Tudischen Staats ; in Vol. ii. of Bengel's Archiv fuer die Theol. und 
thr neueste Literatur. 
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that is, his life in this world. Peter himself, not only in 
the former epistle, (to which frequent reference is made 
in this—comp. ¢. ili. 1,) makes frequent mention of the 
revelation of Christ—rns amoxadrulews cov Xeisrov, which, 
as was before said, designates his return to judge the 
world,) but also in this second Epistle c. iii. 4, speaking 
of snv erayysMav +75 wagovdias Mutou (viz. of the Lord and 
Saviour, v. 2.) he calls it in v. 12, env TApovTiav THs Tou Sov 
jeeas, dv av odgavor Tvooupevar AuSyovrau. Moreover, our au- 
thor, as Acts x. 24, together with Paul and the other 
Apostles, when speaking of Christ, both in his speech- 
es and writings, bears the weight of his testimony to this 
point, the splendid return of Jesus Christ as the constitu- 
ted judge of quick and dead. And in this Epistle, his 
grand aim is the confirmation of his readers against the 
insidious attempts of their false teachers ; henceine. # 10, 
he admonishes them to adhere with firmness to those truths 
concerning his majesty, which they had received from the 
Apostles, who being the intimate friends of Christ were 
witnesses of his mighty works (caorra, vs. 16, comp. 1 
Pet. ii, 12. iii, 2.) See 1 Jo. i, 1—3. iv. 14. Jo. i, 14. 
xxi, 24. Luke. 1, 2. In verses, 17 and 18 he introdu- 
ces the transfiguration of Jesus on the mount, as seen 
by James, John and himself, (and also the voice that pro- 
ceeded from heaven, ) as the most demonstrative proof, and 
as it were, a specimen of his future majesty. Nor could 
any thing more appropriate be adduced to reprove the 
rashness of the false teachers ; who renouncing their obe- 
dience to the Lord that bought them [e. ii. 1.] contemned 
as fabulous, the promise of his coming. This coming is 
called % rou xvgiou duvoyus xo wagovtia for _ duvarn wagovsia, 1. e. 
7 &v duvayer ragovtia [comp. Rom. i. 4. 2. Thess. i, 9.] 
where the word duvaywis properly refers to the indications or 
insignia of the royal power of our Lord Jesus Christ [c. 1. 
11, comp. Acts, ii. 36. x, 36.], who is also called deororns 
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/ +s : a, a > ee 
(c. iiy 2.) and xugins xugiow xu Gasireug Saoircuw (ev. xvii. 14, 


xix. 16.) and » 2gyouevos Eos tu VEDRAWY TOV OULAVOL, METH OuVELLE.e 
van bokys corang. Matt. xxiv, 30. Mark xii, 26. 

The Apostle now oppertunely introduces the passage 
concerning the prophecies, of which he treats from the 
19th verse. This joint testimony of prophets and apos- 
tles to the majesty of Christ, he exhibits in a manner 
peculiar to himself and_ his fellow disciples—And this 
concurring testimony is not only exhibited in his First Epis. 
(c. i. 1O—12.) but also in his orations (Acts. x.38—43. ii. 
22—36.iii. S—26.iv. 10—12, 20.) For this was their 
strong hold of argument both with Jews and Gentiles; 
(Actsx.) seeing that in these prophecies were centred all the 
hopes of the Jews concerning the Messiah,and in them they 
placed the most unlimited confidence. ‘This was the com- 
mon ground, on which the parties met, and from this they 
endeavoured to lead them on to the belief of the Christian 
doctrines—And although these prophecies possessed suffi- 
cient authority in themselves, as coming from God, (comp. 
Luke xxiv. 25, 27. Matt. xxvi. 54, cet.) yet they were 
confirmed to the minds of men by being fulfilled. Paul has 
expressed the same sentiment in Rom.xv.8. Eis ro 8zSaimoos 
Tas smayyéemias suv. crarsewv. For if any scruple had remained 
in the minds of men, either from the obscurity of the words 
or the subject, or from other sources, it should now be re- 
moved by the accomplishment of these prophecies, by 
which they have been so explained and confirmed, as 
to render our faith in the things taught by the Apostles 
concerning Christ and his doctrine, more confident. 
Wherefore we suppose these words, Kos ¢yousv Bs Sasoregev sav 
Teopytixoy Acyov, to mean, Kos wy (1Pet. 1.12. Rom. xvi. 26. 
Eph. i, 5, 10.) S:3csrsgos juw eoow b MeopnTixos AOY0S, i. e. 
Those things which the prophets declared’ concerning the 
Messiah, are now confirmed to us, (viz. ‘¢ concerning the 
sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow,” 
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1 Pet. i. 11. comp. Rom. xv. 8,) that is, sineée we were 
eye witnesses of the majesty of Jesus, (vs. 16. com. Joh. 
i. 14,) and heard the honorable testimony of God the Fa- 
ther, to his character, vs. 17, 18.* ’Eyouev can indeed 
refer to all Christians, as the Apostle may be supposed to 
have spoken per avaxowwew: but we prefer the application 
of it particularly to Peter himself and the other witnesses. 
For the words almost immediately preceding, éyvweitapev 
—imorros yevntevreg (vs. 16,) and, ixougapsev—ow adew dvets 
(vs. 18,) apply to the witnesse$ -alone ; (who, in the lan- 
guage of Paul and John, Acts iv. 20,. could not buf speak 
the things which they had seen and heard ;) and in what 
follows, the discourse is turned to other christians, u) xoL- 
Aus worsire Beosexovres ; and in vs. 16, éyvweicapev ‘YMIN. A 
similar passage occurs in 1 Pet. i. 12, in which the pro- 
phecies are declared to have been given by the command of 
God, for the purpose of confirming the faith of the Apos- 
tles, and other teachers, on whose instructions the Christian 
Church was to depend, comp. Heb. ii. 3. But 6 agopnrinas 
Aoyog (which phrase Philo frequently employs,) is not to be 
understood of any single prediction ; much less, acecord- 
ing to Warburton’s theory, of the prophecies of John and 
Paul concerning Anti-Christ ;t but of the whole range of 


* Josephus adopts the same form of expression. Ant. v. 10, 4. & 
ucthrov SeBouoreguy sixe thy apotdoxcuny, also de Bel. Jud. iv. 6,4; and 
the word Ss8auouv often signifies to confirm, to confirm faith, to add 
authority, Mark xvi. 20, Heb. ii. 3. Rom. xv. 8. An ancient Scho- 
lion, in a Codex Coislinianus, interprets this passage : *EAaGe wae 
Se) Ookav' xou syouev ex rourov SsSauorseav wacav imo tTwv ®eopyTwy 
Beg mirou WeoxarayyeNav. See also Oecumenius’ Comment ad h. 1. 


t See a refutation of the opinon, that 6 mgopnrixog Aoyos refers to 
prophecies made by Christians, (to which megopyrsa yeaons vs. 20. 
is opposed, to mention no other objection’ by C. F. Stoessner in his 
Essay De Oratiunculis Prophetarum Christianorum apud Petrum non 
repervundis, occasione novae interpretationis (Griesbachii and Doeder- 
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O. Test. prophecy concerning Messiah. For in Vs. 20, 
BaTa Beopnreia yeagns is mentioned, and whatever we read 
in vs. 21, concerning the impulse and divine affatus, by 
which the prophets were inspired, is spoken generally and 
universally, and certainly pertains to all the prophecies of 
that class, as 1 Pet. i. 10, 11. Peter has also said, G0, 
rn TLOKATNY Y ELAS oie COMATOSE TAVTWY TWY MeODYTWV AUTO, TaSew gov 
KeITTOv, exrnewd cv ourw and Toutw TAavres o8 TLOEYTas MAPTUPOUEI, x. 
>. r. Acts ili. 18, 25, x. 43. And Paul also denominates 
the prophecies concerning Christ, apopyrixos ypapau, Rom. 
xvi. 26. comp. Rev. i. 3. In the ensuing words, ‘to 
which ye do well, that ye take heed,’’ the desire to 
investigate and understand the prophetic writings is com- 
mended ;* because by comparing the prediction with 
its accomplishment, Christian faith was extended and 
confirmed ; and especially in those cases, where the pro- 
phecies had long been the subject of study. For it is 
now evident, that Jesus is worthy of that testimony which 
the Father bore to him, (vs. 17.) ‘This is my belov- 
ed Son, in whom I am well pleased.”” Hence too we 
find, the Beroans commended, (Acts xvii. 11,) because 
they had cordially received the doctrines preached to them 
by Paul and Silas; ‘‘searching the Scriptures daily, 
whether these things were so.’”’ This method Christ also 
employed for confirming the faith of his hearers; as in Luke 
xxiv. 25—27, 44—47. Jo. v. 46, 47, &c.; and for the 
same reason he seems to speak in an approving manner, 
when he says, Jo. y. 39. ‘*Ye search the S. S. because 


lini,) /oct 2 Pet. i. 19. Hale. 1789:—Griesbach’s Dissertation de verbe 
prophetico, 2 Pet. i. as revised and eniarged in Comment. Theol. Tom 
vi. Lips. 1799, pag. 419, sqq. 

“ Kahu aocire S$. emomtare, is a form, 1. of expressing thanks 
as (Acts. x. 33. Phil. iv. 14.) 2. oi praise and approbation, as in this 
place and 3. Jo. 6, it isof much the same force with &v weagere. 
Acts xv. 29. 
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ye think in them ye have eternal life; and they are they 
which testify of me.’’ In which he was imitated by the 
Apostles and other teachers of that age. Comp. Acts 
xxvi, 22, 23, 27. ii. Tim. ili. 16, 17, &c.—Peter, while 
writing this, seems to remember the pudo: xas eracros oy oly 
(i,16. ii. 3.) of the false teachers, to which Christians should 
not give heed; on which point, Paul also admonishes 
them, 1 Tim. 1, 3, 4. Tit. i, 13, 14. That Peter refer- 
red to them, is evident from the ensuing passage in the 
second chapter. ‘Eysvovro de xou Lsvdorgopnras ‘ev tu Aaw, wu 
xo tv tpav edoveas Levdodidacxaro. Where the particles dé xa 
sufficiently shew that reference is made to what was just 
before said in c. 1, 16, 19—21, concerning the testimony 
of the authors of the Old and New Testament, which has 
now been confirmed. A most absurd interpretation of this 
is given by Wollius; in which he is followed by Zacha- 
riae, (in his German Paraphrase adh. l. and in Theol, 
Biblica, Tom.1. p.46,seq.) connecting év sous xagdious ipo 
with «gossyovres, and throwing the intervening words into 
a parenthesis. For omitting other objections, it is con- 
trary to the analogy of the Greek language, to say sgoceyew 
(cov vow) évews,but xgocexew is every where in the N.T. join- 
ed to the dative. * 

In the remaining words of this verse, the O. T. prophe- 
cies are compared to a candle which was formerly shining 
ina dark place. ‘The word gave is incorrectly translat- 
ed as if in the present ; it certainly should be, as J. A. 
Bengel has remarked, in the imperfect tense, just as 


* Teoteyew corresponds to the Latin verb advertere; which is 
sometimes used concisely for advertere mentem s. animum, or ani- 
nadvertere, animum referre ad aliquid. Some times also *go¢syéw 
refers to the effect of animadversion; and is the same as dictis fidem 
habere or parere dicto audientem esse alicui. See Kypke’s Obss. ad 
Act. xvi. 14. and what Krebs has adduced on Acts viii. 9, from Jo- 
sephus. 
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.yece in the 18th vs. For, the succeeding verbs are both 
‘an the aorist tense ; diavyatn, dvarciin, shone, arose, and 
not (dimuvyaln, avarsrdn,) in the present, as the Latin vulgate 
(and Luther also) translates them. This is besides Oppos- 
ed by the scope of the passage. That is, the diavyace and 
eversiden as attributed to the day and the morning star, are 
spoken of as having already taken place, when the Apos. 
tle was writing. 

Avyunzos isa word seldom used ; and as employed by 
the ancients,mostly designates a filthy, dry, desert place ; 
as Kypke (ad h.1.) has shewn from examples. But here 
the propriety of the figure leads us to select the signifi- 
cation---a dark or obscure place, © axwdns; (as the an- 
cient interpreters also have it). ‘To this we add the au- 
thority of Hesychius and Suidas, who interpret it osvyw 
aud cxorgwov; and alsoa place in Aristotle’s book De Color., 
where co oriASov xcs Anwergov is Opposed to 6 auyxwqgos xou Grou 
sms.’ It is also corroberated by the Alexandrian transla- 
tors, who represent 9D} by auxuwing Mic. iv. 8, which 
Aquila, in the same place, translates ¢xorudys. So that 
there is no necessity of reading with H. Stephens and R. 
Bentley, duave. This darkness is a figure often used to 
denote the ignorance in former days of divine things, to- 
gether with the evils necessarily attendant upon it; or 
‘*the times of ignorance,’’ as Paul calls them. Acts xvii. 
30. comp. Matt. iv. 16. Luke i. 79. Is. ix. 1, &c. 1 Pet. 
i. 14. The phrase avyungos sores therefore not only refers 
in general to the night and darkness of the O. T. dispen- 
sation ; but by its connexion with the last words of the 
verse, (in your hearts,) implies that the hearts of those 
who read the Scriptures are dark places,as long as destitute 
of the full and saving knowledge of Jesus Christ, who 


‘ With Xenophon too, evxu7ga is opposed to Artago. Mem. 
i. 1. 30. 
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has now come, Thus Paul in Eph. v. 8, ‘* Ye were some- 
times darkness, but now are ye light in the Lord.’ 
Morcover jyega and gucgogeg in this place, are in opposi- 
tion to Auyvs, so that the Zight or /amp refers to a more 
obscure knowledge of things, resembling the light. of 
alamp ; but the day and day-star, to the clearer, more 
confirming and salutary knowledge of Christand his bless- 
ings. Comp. Rom. xiii. 12, sqq. Acts xiii. 47, 2Cor. iv. 4, 

6, and the words of John in his 1 Epis. ii. 8S. ‘* Because 
the darkness is past, and the true light now shineth,” 

also in the O. Test. Prov. iv. 18, 19. Isa. Ix. 2,3. 2 Sam. 

xxiii. 4. But, the latter part of the sentence: ‘Ewe od HP-8 20, 

xz. ¢ A. isconnected rather with gawoves,than with mporsyoves. 

For the Apostle is not directing how long they must take 

heed, but rather declaring how long the light or lamp had 
shone ina dark place. So that it is manifest, how un- 

founded are the conclusions of those, who, carrying this 
figure too far,from this passage, hold the prophetic writings 
in contempt ; arguing, that as the day has now dawned, we, 
of course, no longer need the Jamp,which is used by night 
in a house or upon a journey,but when the day has arisen, 
being no longer of any usc, is extinguished. But accord- 
ing the opinion of Peter, and the other Apostles, the 
lamp of prophecy is of use, even after the day is come. 
And it would certainly have been an instanee of great in- 
consistency in the Apostle, first to praise the Christians for 
taking heed to that light, even after the day had dawned 
(:i xadXws ILOIEITE vgoseyovrss*) and then to insinuate that 
the prophecies were uuworthy of their attention.* But 
the day, which at that time had dawned, is the full day of 


N. T. light: xasgog eurgotdexros, qusca cwrngas, 2 Cor. vi. 2. 


“ Bengel has happily explained these concise remarks of the 
Aposile in Gaom. in loc. “ Truth delivered by the prophets, is still 
truth. Tne lamp is not day, yet it dispels darkness.— The light of 
E FE 
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Comp. 1 Jo. ii. 8.) and they in whose hearts the day-star 
had arisen, were those, who had passed from the dark- 
ness of their former ignorance and errors, into the glo- 
rious light of the Gospel, and had cordially conformed 
their lives to its precepts. To these, as if awaked out of 
sleep, or resuscitated from the tomb, Christ is said by 
Paul, to have given light; (Eph. v. 14. comp. Rom. 
xiii. 12,) and in this view, Christ is himself called + 
QWs TOV KOTMOU——F WV Ov PTO, as Jo. 1. 9, Sq. also in Rey. xxii. 
16, 5 agrng 6 Anprgos > weuiivos, and in Zechariah’s song, (Luke 
i. 78, 79.) avarwrn e& dfous. See 2 Pet. i. 3—8, 12. 
Whence I am strongly inclined to adopt the opinion of 
some ancient interpreters, who suppose that by the day- 
star in our text, is intended Christ himself. This word, 
patgoges is not used in any other place in the New Testa- 
ment, nor by the Alexandrian and other Greek interpre- 
ters of the Oid Testament. The word éwogoges however is 
used by the Alexandrians for Venus as the morning-star, 
the harbinger of the Sun: (as Isa. xiv. 12, Job. iii. 9, 
which very word is employed in this place in the codex 
Guelpherby tanus (Griesb.69,) and written in the margin of 
the codices of the later Syriac version. <A difficulty arises 
here, however, from the fact, that in Isa. xiv. 12, Lucifer 
is called the son of the morning, and does not follow, but 
precedes the day. So that ifthe Apostle had written them 
in the contrary order, and placed the day-star first, it 
would appear at first sight, to render the figure more cor- 
rect. But we must remember the character and preten- 
sions of the Apostle, and not bring him to the strict rules 
of rhetoric. Even Homer and Hesiod abound with ex- 


day renders distinct what was obscurely seen by candlelight.—Peter 
does not accuse of tardiness, those who had as yet believed the pro- 
phets more implicitly than they had the Apostles. Every man 1s 
laudably attached to that which forms the ground work of his faith- 


Yet the Apostie invites them to make oreater attainments. 
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amples of this inversion ; which was the result of ancient 
simplicity, and cannot with propriety, be tested by the re- 
fined principles of modern criticism.* Besides this, it is 
matter of doubt, whether the Apostle intended to con- 
nect the phrase ev rass xagdiug tuwv with swe dy json diavyadn, 
which immediately precede. For it may very properly 
be separated and stand by itself. Nor is their opinion 
unfounded, who suppose that the two phrases gwsgoges and 
jmega aay convey the same idea: for the word gwepogog may 
properly meana great splendor or light,as that of the morn- 
ing star.t Nor again can I object to the Syriac translation, 
making it gwapoges HAws instead of qutgoges derng. Suidas, per- 
haps, referring to this very place,says—uegoges 6 0 quis ava- 
reAAww 6 Aus. Thus the figure is proper. For the former 
darkness was dispelled, when the day shone; and much 
more, when the Sun had arisen and illuminated their hearts. 
But in whichever way, we interpret these several terms ; 
this is the spirit of the passage. ‘** Your faith in Jesus 
Christ is confirmed by the testimony, both of later wit- 
nesses, (aurorruv, VS. 16, 18,) and of the ancient; (viz. 
prophets, vs. 19—2I, comp. 1 Pet. i. 10—12.) And 
we, your teachers, so far from amusing you with fables, 
in declaring the glorious appearing of Christ, consider the 
ancient prophecies concerning Messiah, as rendered more 
sure, and more worthy of credit since they have been con- 


* See the judicious observations of F. A. Wolf on an instance of 
this in Hesiod’s in Thegon. v. 268. [obss. ad Hesiod. p. 91.] 


+ The Poets often use Lucifer for the day itself: Ovid’s Fast. i. 46. 
Pliny (H. N. ii. 8,] says that “ Venus rivals the Sun and Moon even 
in their names ;” and he thus explains it: ‘* For as she precedes the 
Sun, and rises before morning, she takes the name of Lucifer, as 
another Sun maturing the day: on the other hand, shining from the 
west, she is called Vesper, as dispersing the light, and performing 
the office of the moon.—Such indeed, is her brightness, that distinct 
shadows are made by bodies intercepting her rays.” 
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firmed and illustrated by theiraccomplishment. For we 
were privileged to witness the proofs of his majesty, 
(comp. vs. 16, and Jo. i. 14. 1 Jo. 1. 1—3,) and to hear the 
testimony of God (vs. 19.) And as we your teachers have, 
in obedience to divine command, diligently investigated 
the Scriptures, and have experienced, and do experience 
great benefits from our study, both as it instructed us, and 
as it enabled us to judge for ourselves ; so you also (who, 
crediting our testimony concerning Christ, have become 
his disciples,) by diligent investigation and comparison 
for yourselves, of the prediction with the event, will de- 
rive the same benefit. For the light of every divine in- 
stitution is, at all times opportune and useful. (Ps. xix. 
9, exix. 9, 105 ; Prov. vi. 23, &e.) Yet these prophecies, 
being comparatively obscure, until the events, which ex- 
plain them, had occurred, though sufficiently clear 
when thus explained, are not improperly compared ei- 
ther, toa candle shining inadark room or to a torch light- 
ing the way of the traveller, 


Obnubila, obsita tenebris per loca, 


although with a dim light. A light however,though feeble, 
is still preferable to darkness. In like manner, the proph- 
ecies formerly afforded you a faint light opportunely shining 
in your darkness—that is, before the appearance of Christ 
on the earth and your emicrsopnv to him ; now when the day 
hath shined and the day-star arisen in your hearts—that 
is-—after the Gospel of Jesus Christ was explained and you 
embraced it; the darkness has vanished, and _ the full 
splendor of day has quenched the faint light of the lamp. 
[In other words, our knowledge of the character and off- 
ces of Christ is far more clear and full than could be ob- 
‘ained from consulting the O. T. prophets only, with 
which however, it became us to be content while we were 
under the Jewish dispensation.”’ Comp. Matt. xi. 11 
—13, xii. 16, 17. Luke x. 23, 24. 
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The first Sentence in verse 20, tovro rewrov yiveidxove 
sec, may be explained in two ways, the most usual expla- 
nation is, to consider it equivalent to “*I wish you to 
know and diligently considcr this as a thing of the first 
importance.” For, sgdrov or sedra for xrgsregov, or TeuTiOrov 
or xegwriora (which are usual poetic forms,) are mostly 
equivalent to sgwrov sovrav(1 Tim. il. 1,) before all,in the 
first place, principally ; in which sense they are also 
frequently used by Josephus. But I prefer the interpre- 
tation of Bengel: ‘for ye knew this before” (i. e. pre- 
viously to my writing,) ‘* either from the discourses of 
your present teachers, or your former instruction.’’ 
In which sense this very phrase is evidently used in the 
ch. iii. v. 3. for there the words of the 1 and 2 ys. de- 
mand this meaning, (dizysigw ev bromvygs, and pvysSyves row ae0- 
signucvuv, &e.) For, in all this Epistle, the author seems 
not to feach, but remind his readers of what they before 
knew. Seec. i, 12, 13. comp. vs. 15, and Phil. iii. 1. 
For inc. i, 12, he thus speaks: Ovdx duednow der imag crou- 
vidas wea Toute, -xoumse eidoras and in verse 13, disyeigw suas 
cy Lrouvyoe. Comp. v. 15, and Phil. iii. 1. Paul and John 
have both similar expressions ; ov xesimv exers iva tig didacyy 
imag autor yar oldare,---auror yar Lmsis Ouxros eore. 1 Joh. ii. 27 
1 Thess. iv. 9, v. 1, i. S. comp. Heb. v. 12. The imoy- 
vntig, in c. iii. 1, evidently embraces all that had been be- 
fore proposed. For a reason is rendered why they should 
still be mindful of what had been spoken obscurely by the 
holy prophets; that from the event,and from the testimony 
of eye-witnesses(vs.16--19,)they might learn their full mean- 
ing. The ensuing phrase ‘Or: rasa rgopyrsia——ov ywverau, 
isa Hebrewism, (99, with the negative particle, as Matt. 
sli. 15, Luke i. 37, &c.) and is equivalent to ‘Os ovdewe 
TeoonTcin idiag emirvtsws yer. In place of emducsws, (which 
is found but once in the New Testament, and not at all 
‘n the Alexandrian version.) Some substitute 
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(which Calvin and Grotius adopt,) others erersveews 
and others with P. Junius cumvevsews. But the common 
reading, preserved by every Codex except one (Steph, 
ry. Griesb. 9,) which has diadusews (dissolution,) is not to 
be set aside. ’EmAves, from the constant wsus loguendi of 
ancient writers when referring to things written or spo- 
ken, denotes unravelling, explaining, interpreting. 
Philo likewise called the explanation of Scripture exAvesg ; 
(which place, from his book, de vita contemplat. is re- 
marked by Loesner and others,) and Aquila translates 
the Hebrew pws, Gen. xl. 8, exdvew; in which place 
Symmachus has diaxgow, and the Alexandrian translators 
dacapysw ; Symmachus also uses this same word én 
for DOS AN, Hos. iii. 4. To this is to be added that in 
the New Testament emAvew is used in the sense of interpret- 
ing, Mark iv. 34; and in the LXX, Gen. xli. 12, where 
it is the translation of "9, (a word elsewhere rendered 
Oox piven, ) Acquila also in vs. 8, of the same chapter trans- 
lates AAD by exidvew. Lamb. Bos. has shewn (in his Ez- 
ercitt. philol. in nonnulla N. T. loca. p. 283.) from 
Athenzus and Heliodorus that exAvew and eave were 
spoken by the Greek writers, of those men, who either 
interpreted oracles and dreams, solved difficult questions, 
proposed to them (goGaddAousvas) or explained enigmas. 
The use of the word is figurative, comparing the solution 
of difficulties to untying a tightly drawn knot ; comp. also 
Acts xix. 39, whence, a man skilful in the solution of 
difficult questions, is termed sdAurimog: to which also the 
Latin usage corresponds ; as in Cicero, enodatio nomi- 
num, enodare rem, enodata precepta, enodate narrare ; 
and in Gellius, (N. A, xiii. 10, 1,) enodare juris laque- 


* "Exsdsvtis also signifies, approach, access, and impetus. And 
smHAVCIS, EDINALVEIM, EDMAVTIA often mean approach, coming; and 
also incantation, when spoken of sorcery. 
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os; also in Tacitus (Ann. iv. 2S, 6,) exsoluti legis nexus : 
(i. e.a cleared obscurity,) and Livy xl. 55, exsolvere no- 
dum erroris. But this eliptical phrase idiag  emdvoswes 
iy yweru, from a very usual Grecism, which the Latins im- 
itate; is to be thus supplied idiag emiducsws egyov (meayua, 
Hono) ov yweras SC. oux EOrH, it is nota work of private 
interpretation.* There is a great diversity of sentiment, 
among those who have attempted to explain this passage. 
The popular explanation refers diay eaidvew to the readers 
and interpreters of the Old Testament prophecies, in this 
way. ‘The prophecies are not to be interpreted accord- 
ing to the will of every reader :” which is a true senti- 
ment,nor is the interpretation contrary to the wsus loquendi. 
For,ro sdiov may mean that which pleases any one. But the 
scope of the passage is at entire variance with it. Wol- 
fius (in Cur. philol. ad h. |.) and FE. G. Hempel (in Diss. 
de loco 2 Pet. i. 20, Lips. 1783,) have indeed made a de- 
fence of this interpretation. But their arguments are cer- 
tainly weak and unsatisfactory.t For, in verse 19, Peter 
had referred to the obscurity of the prophecies, and not 


« The same form of expression is used by Paul, Rom. ix. 16; 
Ou cou MeAovrog, ovde Tou TeEXovTos &c. where TovTO Eeyov eos is un- 
derstood. 


+ Hence Storr in Comment..de Epp. Cathol. occasione et consilio ; 
opuscul. acad. Vol. II. p. 391, sq. also referring these words to those 
who possess the prophecies, and frequently use them, wishes them 
to be thus translated. ‘ Ye will do well if firmly persuaded that no 
prophecy is to be interpreted or weakened according to your own 
fancy,” (using idsas for idsag imu, asc. iii. 17.) But besides that 
it cannot be established by pertinent examples, that étAuoig can be 
taken in the sense of xaTaAv0g or Oi@Aveig and especially in such a 
connexion as this, (for in Matt. v. 17,19. Jo. x. 35, and similar 
places—we cannot substitute &7Avéw for xaraAvew and Aven, ) it is 
opposed to this interpretation, that Peter in this place addresses 
those, who had no propensity to destroy or fritter awaythe prophecies. 
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to any false or perverse explanation of thera. Nor js 
there any connexion between the 21st vs. and those pre- 
ceecing, if these wordsrefer to the arbitrary explanation 
of those who read the prophecies. It is evident from a 
comparison of the 21st vs. with the 1¥th that the Apostle 
makes no reference here, to the mode of interpreting 
prophccies, by those who now read them ; but he is acco int. 
ing for the obscurity of prophecy—which he does by say- 
ing, that the prophets did not speak and write from their 
own instigation, nor deliver their own private opinions 
on these subjects ; but that they spake as excited by di- 
vine influence. Wherefore we think, that this expres- 
sion relates to the prophets themselves, and that tdi exi- 
Augig MEANS sia Tw BLOpyT ww (or autwv tov BWeopyrwv) emAusig. 
Vv. Equyveim, that is, the explanation or interpretation of 
the prophets themselves.* But this smAvois relates not 
only to the words by which they expressed their ideas ; 
but refers also to the explication and investigation of the 
things which were treated in their prophecies. By these 
words, we are taught; that such an explanation was not 
the province of the prophets ; that is—it was not for them 


The day had shone into theit minds (v. 19,) and they were &¢sngrypevor 
‘Vv TN Wagon arnrsa (vs. 12,) and therefore could not be classed 
with those cavilling interpreters, whom he describes as perverting 
the Scripture c. ii. 1, iii. 3,16, 17, &c. 


* This nearly accords with the explanation given by Mill, and L. 
Boss, (in his book mentioned before, p. 284.) ‘The prophets have 
not exhibited their own views,” (interpretati sunt voluntatem) to the 
people, but have declared the mind and will of God; for, they were 
interpreters, of God, éguyves Seov.”? This is correct—but besides 
this, it should have been intimated, that having themselves very 0b- 
scure views of their own prophecies; although they often wished to 
explain them more clearly, they could not. This interpretation of 
Mill and Boss, (approved by Benson, Whitby and Gill.) has been 
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as prophets (though prophecying of Christ,) either fully 
to understand, by their own exertions, the subjects of 
their prophecies, orto be able of themselves, clearly to 
explain them to others. Those predictions which are 
the result of human art and knowlege, or human ingenuity, 
require, as well as to the subject as the lang :age a human 
‘siAvew. But it is far different with the subjects of true 
prophecy, or divine impulse by which the prophets were 
excited to speak and write. Itis the duty of a prophet to 
investigate for himself, the deep things revealed to him 
(1 Pet. i. 11.) But when he assumes the character of an 
investigator, he lays aside that of the prophet. | Which 
idea is contained in the word avSguzou, vs. 21, meaning a 
mere man; one indeed, who foretells future events or 
conjectures concerning future things: and this stands op- 
posed to ts ayior tov Seov dvSgwre, men who only declared 
those things, which God delivered to them ; and the par- 
ticle yag in the beginning of the verse, shews the reason 
is here given, why the explanation of their prophecies 
did not belong to the office of the prophets. For if any 
man undertakes to predict future events, by his own saga- 
city, jzdging from the past and present, and the known 
relation of cause; and effect-; he then makes known the 
future to Aimself, and may, and should explain his con- 
jectures to others. But nothing can, after all be more 


anticipated by the author-of a Scholion in the margin of the codex 
Coishinianus ; (apud Wetstein. ad h. 1.) 0b mgopyrar ca a’ auTwy 
1eMILEVOL ouxX Hewrvevoay. Nay, 0vx jOuvavTo EQILTVEUIV, unless God 
ranted them &guyveiav SC. emsAvdw. What that interpreter has 
subjoined does not very well accord with the opinions of the ancients. 
Oi rpopytor— idetov sv xou Cuvietav tov (awe Tov Sov) xarawEeu- 
DOMEVOY AoYov AUTOIS TLOPNTIKOV, OU PLEVTOH KOU THY ETIAUTIV AuTOU EOI- 
IWTO"—Ok MEVTOL CIO TOPNTAL OF TAAGUOI, xOUTIER EIOOTSE, OV YLEION 
‘lyyoy Sgunveusiv Te Los’ OUT, x T. Ae 
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a uncertain than these conjectures ; since the same map 
ie We can be led to anticipate entirely contrary and irreconejl- 
able things, by the powerful influence of his desires (3¢y. 
aa) poss dvSgumou, VS. 21.) leading his imagination to give real- 


‘e- ity to the wished for events ;* from which come the 
ae ascoqitusves puSor (i. 16.) and sAacre Ayo. Whatever pre- 
>. diction, therefore, originates in human conjectures ; 
; however it may wear the semblance of truth, and appear 
bat to be established by the soundest reasoning, and however 


clearly it may be expressed ; must still be uncertain and 
worthy of little confidence. But whatever God reveals 
by his prophets, though obscurely understood by them, 
and though obscurely expressed ; yet when proved to be 
truely divine, by the occurrence of the predicted event, 
itis rendered more sure (S¢Sairegu* v. 19,) to them who 
so give heed, (weosexovess. ibid.) as diligently to compare 
the prediction and event. For, the pusrngiov sou Sov (eve- 
ry hidden purpose of God,) must of necessity be accom- 
plished dg eunyyedics roug Eaurov doroug, sous seopyras. Rev. x. 
7. Wherefore, it could not be reasonably expected or de- 
manded ; that the prophets should themselves explain the 
obscurities of their prophecies ; unless God had given 
them the explanation ; for they were not permitted to 
write or speak any thing but what God (¢o avsvpa éyw) 
spake in them. And the Apostle by using the present 
tense, seems to signify, that whatever is true of the pro- 
phetic writings in general, is particularly true, in regard 
to these—q. d. ‘su far does this truth extend : Tgognree 
idiag eaIAvGews 0D ywera, that every prophecy (of Scripture 
of whatever kind, not excepting those which refer to 





. Avtoi— poargedsis XOLLO1AS Kuta TPZoPyTsvovsivy as Jeremiah 
says concerning the false prophets ¢. xiv. 14, comp. xxiii. 16, and 
Ezek. xiii. 3. Pliny H. N. xxviii 2. “He satis sint, exemplis ut 
appareat, ostentorum vires ia nostra potestate esse, ac prouti quaeque 
accepta sint, ita valere.” 
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Christ, v. 19.) are embraced within it.”” Now we 
may see how these words are connected with those 
which follow, vs. 21, ‘‘ There is no reason, why the 
obscurity of prophecy should be a cause of offence ; (vs. 
19,) for the prophets could not deliver any thing morg 
than what was revealed to them by God.” For, they of- 
ten declared, by the command of God, things the mean- 
ng of which they were not permitted to know. Tgopyrnz 
yag, aS Philo says,* "IALON OYAEN—or OIKEION MH- 
SEN—anorsyysta (therefore neither idiey Beopntsiav, nor id- 





on, 


iy TeOpNT es sUAUTW") aAAoT oA OF TavTE Umnxouvtos srepou, 


‘Eounveig yo cid os agopyras Sou xaroxguyasvon tog exzivwy opyav- 
ig Te0g Oyxwow cv av eSernoy. And he also introduces a pro- 
phet saying : Asyw udev idtovy aA’ ars’ dy vanxntn to Ssiov. 
Comp. 2 Kings iv. 27. And the interpreters of dreams 
themselves, assert this, Gen. xl. 8, xli. 16, Dan. ii. 27, 


28, 30. Asm tov Sou 7 diagapysis etriv" 





ouUx Ev Sopia TH oven 
2V SLO, TO PUTT HPIOV ATEKXHAVPSH, x. fT. A.) Besides, ‘almost all 
the prophecies are obscure until after they have been /ul- 
filled. And yet the most obscure becomes perfectly in- 
telligible when explained by the occurrence of the events 
it predicted. This is well expressed by an anicent poet, 
(apud uct. ad Herenn. ii. 42.) 
Aperte futur dictio(oraculum), si intelligus. 

For they generally appear so plain when fulfilled ; that we 
are surprised at our dulness in not having understood them. 
And Peter uses the fact, that the propheis did not under- 
stand what they were declaring concerning Christ; as a 
strong argument to shew that they were divinely inspir- 
ed.t But that noted place from the first Epis. i. ‘10-—12, 
to which we have so frequently referred, throws much 
light on this whole subject. For the Apostle exhorting 


* The whole passage may be found in Wetstein ad loc. 


; This remarkable praverb is found among Jewish writings. “Pro- 
nhets sometimes prophecy. they know not what.” And Socrates in 
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Age his readers to persevere in’ the profession of the Christian 
cnet faith, lest through thé dread of suffering, they mignt apos- 
| tatize, presents to their consideration, the most blessed and 


happy condition of Christians, (¢wrngav) in these words 
' ««eoncerning which promised salvation, the prophets 
Py have inquired and searched diligently, who prophecied of 
2. the great grace of God, that should be conferred on you,” 
(through Christ.) They therefore desired to emerge from 
the darkness, and to enjoy the fullness of day, which should 
succeed the night and shades of the Old Testament, (comp. 
Luke: x. 23, 24, Jo. viii. 56.) Hence ‘they searched 
what manner of time, the spirit of Christ that was in them 


the Io of Plato, speaking of the poetic rage, dentes that poets can 
compose verses, OF prophets utter predictions, unless raised above 
themselves by divine power. Nor can any one, who is compos mentis 
make verses or prophecy. Therefore Poetry and Prophecy were 
not the result of art, but of divine inspiration—(Ou Yue T8yVH TaUTA 
Agyoudw, AAAa, Sea duvay.cs the same sentiment is expressed in the 
Phaedrus of Plato.) “ For which cause” Socrates proceeds ‘God 
takes from poets and prophets their own minds, that he may employ 
them as his servants and the messengers of his predictions; that we 
who hear them, may know, that it is not they who declare things of 
such moment; [comp. Mark xiii. 11,] but that it is God, who ad- 
dresses us men through them.” For Plato is here endeavouring to 
shew—that Poets and Prophets delivered and understood nothing of 
themselves; but were merely God’s instruments and interpreters. 
And although this was spoken by him in contempt, yet. sufficiently 
indicates the popular sentiment on this subject. He also remarks on 
this sentiment in his Menon. [extr.] "Opbus cy xoroussy Sesoug 8 bug 
viv On EASYOUEY YWRNTMwdoug xe poveEIs” Aeyourss BOAAG Kau pe 
Ay YAAR LOH more uydey sidoreg dv Asyouts ‘This suggests what 
Phemius 491005 says concerning himself: in Homer's Odyss. xxii. 
347, sq. Avrodiaxrog 6° eyss> Seog de wos ev Peso oipas Waveoing 
svepugeve = Also what Telemachus says concerning the other C.0400by 
Odyss. i. 347. sq. Ou w ¢’ dosdor ditions, aARA TOs Zevg aitiog, bore 
Osdwov avd oad OAOYET YW UBwE ESEAUTIV, EXATTH. {comp. 1 Cor. 
xii. 11.] Passages may also be found in Daniel.and Revelations, which 
illustrate the doctrine contained in this passage and also in 1 Pet.i. 10. 
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did signify,”’ (for this was a common belief of the Jews ; 
that the Messiah in the exercise of his care for his people, 
had enabled them to perform many great deeds ; and had 
inspired their prophets; as is manifest from the Chaldee 
paraphrases, and the Rabbinical writings. Comp. Jo. 
vill. 56, 58, xii. 37, 41, 1 Cor. x. 4, 9.) ** when 
it testified before-hand the sufferings of Christ, and the 
glory that should follow. Unto whom if was revealed,” 
(lest they indulge an impertinent curiosity) “ that not unto 
themselves, but unto us” (the Apostles and other teach- 
ers,) ‘*they did minister these things, which are now” 
(after the appearing of Christ on earth,) ‘*reported unto 
you by them who impelled by the Holy Spirit sent 
down from heaven, have preached* the Gospel unto you, 
which things the Angels desire to look into.” (The 
Angels being intelligent, and holy, naturally desire to 
investigate the manifold wisdom of God, developed in his 
eternal decree for the salvation of men, purposed in Jesus 
Christ, Eph. ini. 10, 11.—And the Scriptures represent 
them as ministering to Christ, and sedulously laboring 
for his interest and honour, and cordially favoring his 
plan of salvation. See Matt. i. ii, iv. 11, Luke i. ii, 
Matt. xxv. 31, xxvi, 53, xxvill. 2, sq. Luke xxii. 43, 
Jo. i. 52, Luke xv. 10 cet.) Paul has spoken, of the an- 
eient prophecies, much to the same effect. For as he 
says, Rom. xvi. 26. ‘* The Gospel is now, (in the 
time of the N. T.) and was before this time, made 
manifest by the writings of the prophets ; so he pro- 
fesses that he knew that which (v. 25,) was unknown 
before Christ ; (uvtrngiv, govoig alwwors teovynucvov) but. was 


* Erasmus has well explained this in his Paraphrase ad h.1. “They 
indeed earnestly desired to see what you see; but for this reason, 
their prophecies preceded, that our faith, who now announce the 
things, which they predicted, might be more certain. 
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now revealed by Christ and his Apostles. Comp. Eph. 
i. 9, 6,19. iii. 5, 9. Col. i. 26, ii. 2, Isa. xlii. 9, 16. 

But although we do not utterly contemn the interpreta. 
tion of this phrase, (‘Ors Beopnr sia idserg. - EWsAUE Swe ov iver a, ) 
which H.G. Reichard thus expresses (in his Latin version 
of the N. T.) ‘*No prophecy of Scripture is to be ex- 
plained, as detached from the others’? (ex se ipso q, d. 
taurny aux emdver) and which S, F, N. Morus (in Pre- 
lectt. in Jacobi et Petri Epp. a Donato editis, p. 
208, sq.) has undertaken after S. Werenfels to estab- 
lish ; (for it is not opposed by the wsus loquendi, 
context or scope,) yet we maintain our opinion ; first, 
on account of the manifest resemblance between the pro- 
position thus understood, and the sentiments of Jews and 
Gentiles, above exhibited ; secondly and chiefly from 
the passage in the first Epistle which we have seen to be 
evidently parallel to this. For, he there clearly asserts 
that the prophets did not understand the contents of their 
own prophecies. Moreover their interpretation would 
make the declaration of the apostle too broad. Since it 
cannot be said with truth, that no prophecy (wasau agopnren 

ov) can be understood by itself, but according to 
this view it should be, noé every prophecy oi wasa, &c. 
ean, &c. 

Now we are taught in the 2lst vs. (as was just be- 
fore observed) why the explanation of prophecy could 
not be expected from the prophets themselves. ‘For 
prophecy came not in old time by the will and refle- 
tion of man:’’ by the invention and meditation of man, 
i. e.. in such a manner, as the prophets would desire to 
express their own thoughts and feelings ; (sa sia) which 
however, the false teachers do; some of whom we know 
to have feigned a divine inspiration. (c. ii. 1. comp. i. 
16.) For pevdorgopenran UATOUOUTIY SaUTOIS ora, ano xaLpOcus 
MTN AUAOUG, KEI vk Us Cromaros xueinv. Jerem. XXiii. 16, 21. 
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xiv. 14, Ezech. xiii. 3, sq. The phrase avewa ayiov is 
used antithetically to éeA”uasi avSewaov, and is equi- 
valent to affatus, instinet, or Divine inspiration by 
which they were excited to-prophecy ; thus in Josephus 
cont. /tpp.i. 7, 8, where (4 eaavom 4 aro Seov is opposed to 
en tow yeapavrav Borns) Rev. xix. 10, co wvema ens a 

OUTeIas, S. To DeopyTixev Bveysa. Prophecies and oracles have 
been, by almost every nation, attributed to a divine affla- 
tus or inspiration. It is usual in speaking of the character 
and actions of the Deity, to use the same language with 
which we speak of the characters and actions of men; 
while at the same time we are aware that it conveys very 
inadequate ideas. Hence the simplicity of the ancients, 
led them to attribute to Him, corporeal members and or- 
gans, and of course led them to speak of His actions as 
corporeal. As an instance of which ; when they spake of 
the divine communications to men, they referred them to 
the mouth of God. Henee the divine oracles are called 
TW? AT TW? °5 &c. To the same source, we trace 
these Greek words ; gnun, paris, Aoyiov, Seopgadia, ca Seowa- 
ra, xenouos, or as Philo elsewhere expresses it, Seoxgnora, 
Aoyias and by the Latins, (as Cicero has’ remarked, 
Topic. 20,) the oracles were so called, (oracula) because 
they were the orationes of the Gods, And since words 
cannot be spoken without the emission of breath, all that 
God says, is called FID & VD PN, as Ps. xxxiii. 6. 
There is also a great force in wind or breath, which, whilst 
distinctly felt and heard, is invisible. Whence all immate- 
rial nature is compared to breath, air or wind, and those 
things which God does, or is supposed to do ; of which, 
we perceive only the effects, are all attributed to the wind 
or breath of God, which proceeds from Him, or which is 
breathed from his mouth. And therefore, not only the 
life which we enjoy (for life and the vital principle are 
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contained in the breath, Gen. ii. 7, Ps. civ. 30, Ez. xxxvyj. 
9, 10, 14,) but especially that divine influence, by which 
the prophets were excited and enabled to deliver their 
prophecies, (5 evSoutiatuos,  evSoutiacrg, ) are almost universal- 
ly referred to the spirit and breath of God, by which 
they are supposed to be inspired and animated. It was 
also an opinion of the ancients, that every great man was 
inspired.* From which, we discover, why the ancients 
supposed a deity to reside in the air and wind, i. e. a cer- 
tain divine influence or force, (vim.) See those symbolical 
narrations: 1 Kings, xix. 12, Acts il. 2, Jo. xx. 22, cet, 
This common sentiment may be traced in every language. 
The Hebrew expresses the prophetic inspiration by ,pyy 
SOON MIM or.what is equivalent,; CATT FIV (sve 
uo. ayiov,) and the same in the Greek. We see it in all 
these words, avew, aveuin, iumvew, emimvew, {UOuTaW, Enaiver- 
Sig, susvevtroe, Seomvevtros, (2 Tim. ile 16,) avevparinos, 
mvevparopopes, .eoimvoie Seo. All which refer to the divine 
inspiration, and are spoken of those in whom God was. 
To this, their opinion concerning the Delphic oracle cor- 
responds, for they supposed,f t! at there was in that place 
a Terre Oruculum, a gentle breath or spirit (frigidus spir- 
itus,) proceeding from a deep cave, driven up by some 
force like the wind, (which Strabo calls L. ix. aveva &- 
Sousiatsixcyy Justin xxiv. 6,) and communicating the ora- 
cles to the prophets. (Diod. Sic. L. xvi.) Hence Lucan 
says of Pythia: (Pharsal, v.163, sq.) 


* Cicero de Nut. Deor. ii. 66. comp. the passage before adduced 
trom Plato’s Jo, and add this from Seneca [Ep. xe. extr.] ‘«* Non 
uegaverim fuisse alti spiritus viros, et ut ita dicam, a diis recentes, 
neque cnim dubium est,quin meliora mundus nondum effetus ediderit.” 


t Cicero de Divinitat. i. 50, says, ** Credo—anhelitus quosdam 


tuisse terrarum quibus inflatae mentes, oracula funderent.” See Lon- 
ginus, 23a idous. Sect. xiii. 

















































ON 2 PET. I. 19—2l. 


Concepit pectore numen, 
Quod non exhauste per tot jam secula rupis 
Spiritus ingessit vati.— 


Also in the Latin ; trspiratio and inspiratus are deri- 
ved from spirifus (i. e. aura s. aer as Pliny correctly 
defines it, H. N. ii. 5,) and of the same class are these 
phrases: afflatus divinus, afflatum esse numine dei, in- 
Aarti divino spiritu ; (Cicero pro Arch, ¢. 8.) and what 
Livy says concerning a poet, (v. 15, xliil. 1,) ‘eum ceci- 
nisse divino spiritu instinctum vel impletum,”’ also Se- 
neca, (Ep. xxvill-) concerning the demeanor of an excit- 
ed Sibyl, multumque habentis in se spiritus non sui: not to 
mention many others, which the limits of this essay for- 
bid us to introduce. Such being the opinions, and mode 
of speaking on this subject, prevalent, among the ancients, 
it cannot be doubted that Peter here speaks of an impulse 
truely divine, by which the Jewish Prophets were incited, 
and enabled to prophecy, comp. 1 Pet. i.10, 11. For 
this was the uniform persuasion of the Jews, concerning 
the inspiration of their prophets,* which Peter also ex- 
presses in this place; and to which the other Apostles 
and their master, add their sanction. The prophets are 
beautifully said to be gegowsvos dato civsuparos cyiovy OF beopogy- 
roby Oeopogoupevor, beopogyruig AaAcw, (Which words are used by 
the classic authors, and by Philo, Josephus,andChristian the- 
ological writers). The word g:gs¢dos indicates any vehement 
motion or impetus, as of tse wind or waves (Acts ii. 2, 
xxvii. 15, 16,) as the words ogun and cguooucs, which also de- 
signate the divine inspiration, as in Plato’s Jo; Eo’ 6 4 Mov- 
ta ovrov wounds. Nor is the figure a forced one; for the 


* Josephus (Contr. App. i. 8.] calls the xxii. hooks of the O. T., 
written by the prophets: Sila os aw Sa weaersupsva, he says 
it was inculcated on every Jew, susug ex THE WRWTHS VEVvETEwWs, TO 
vourtew alra Seov doyuoura, xa TouTois EMMeveiy, xo UTISe aUTWy, Ei OEOl, 
AvNOxsv HOSWE. 
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mind of the prophet was violently affected when under 
this influence; (Jerem. xx. 9,) so much so, that it was 
manifested by the voice and gestures of the body. Whence 
also this évSousiacis Or Seopognaig is called a divine vehemence; 
and those who prophecy, are said to rage, pawerSau, also 
to be possessed byGod xareyzaéas tx beov, SC. Aap Savecdu, to be 
taken away or agitated by God* (xveidos tw dary wveysar), 
The phrases dys, yi 6eov, or as in this place dys bes: 
cavd pussrot, t also simply dvb eurror dzov, and dovAor dzou are used. 
first, to designate those, whom God has consecrated to 
himsclf for particular services ; and secondly for the pro- 
phets or interpreters of the divine will ; who should teach 
men by the authority and inspiration of God, future things, 
and other traths which God wished to make known. 
Comp. Deut. xxxiii, 1, Jos. xiv. 6, 1 Sam. ii. 27, 2 
Kings. i, 9, iv. 7, 9, Luke i. 70, 1 Tim. vi. 11, 2 Tim. 
iii. 17. For which reason, the Messiah also is emphati- 
cally called, 0 ayios, 0 cys Csov, 6 dys woug beov; being the 
best interpreter of God’s will. Luke iv. 34, Act. iti. 14, 
iv. 27, 30, comp. Jo. x. 36. The poets and prophets too, 
among the ancients, were called holy, because they were 
the subjects of a divine influence, and were considered 
the ministers and interpreters of the gods. Socrates, 


* Sce Virgil den. vi, 46. sq. also 77—80, and the passages on v. 
48, quoted by Cerda. Comp. Lucan’s Phars. y. 161, sq. Cicero 
too ad Qu. Fr. ii. 10, calls those excited or inspired by the Mases. 
or curried away with poetic vehemence Movocraraxro. From. the 
fact of their agitation, and as it were, being carried away, the terms 
to rage, lobe frantic were applied to them. And indeed the word 
vat inare, Which the Latins applied to them, means in its simplest 
sense, fo rage, (as in Cicero pro Sezt. ec. 10,) and the Hebrew 
NIIP. PSam. xviii. 10 comp. xix. 24. Also the Greek pork 
from the primitive Ucuval, Pouvowors is applied to the evego. 


ft Holy men of God, the antitheton of man in the former part o 


the verse. See what was before remarked on this.—Commonly 
A (09,408 > but 


the best codices have not the article. 

























on 2 PET. 1. 19—21. 


in Plato’s Jo, Kougov yar Yona wmomrns iori—xou icgov. an 
Ovid, (Fast. vi. 5.) 


Est deus in nobis; agitante calescimus illo: 
Impetus hic sacre semina mentis habet. 


Cicero in his oration pro .@rch. c. 8 and 12, speaks of the 
sanctity of poets, and its causes. This likewise gave rise 
to the term ée0 as applied to poets and prophets ; of which 
Socrates, in the passage quoted above, from Plato’s Menon, 
speaks. Seneca, de trang. animi, c. 15, extr. speaks 
thus, ‘* Non potest grande aliquid et supra ceteros loqui, 
nisi mota mens. Cum vulgaria et solita contempsit 
instinctuque sacro surrexit excelsior, tune demum aliquid 
cecinit grandius ore mortali. Non potest sublime quid- 
quam et in arduo positum contingere, gquamdiu apud se 
est. Desciscat oportet a solito, et efferatur, et mordeat 
frenos, et rectorem rapiaé suum: eoque ferat, quo per se 
{imuisset escendere.’’ Hence it is, that Velleius (//is¢. 
Rom. i. 16.) calls the tragie poets Aeschylus, Sophocles 
and Euripides, divint spiritus viros. 

But to conclude. I must now remind you, my fellow 
disciples, of the magnitude of those blessings, to the me- 
mory of which, the piety of our fathers consecrated this 
season.” Compare the darkness of ignorance and error 
that rested on former ages, with the clearest exhibition 
of the light of divine truth, that we enjoy. We are accus- 
tomed to tr. ze these effects to a succesion of causes; but 
the leading one is the Gospel of Jesus Christ ; from which 
as from a perennial fountain, open to all, these blessings 
have flowed. For the light which emanated from other 
good and wise men before him, was both more obscure, 
and more limited in its influence, confined to the few who 
were considered wiser and more intelligent than others. 


* See date at the end. 
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But Christ has restored and increased that faint and almos) 
extinguished light and commanded it now to extend its 
cheering rays to all. The institutions of the Gospel are 
not now confined to one nation ; but according to the de- 
signs of God, have gone to every people, and are to be en. 
joyed by the whole human race. Whoever then desires 
to partake of the fruit of these life-giving institutions and 
doctrines ; let him, deo juvante, so live as to prove that he 
walks in the light, not in the darkness. Rom. xiii. 12~ 
14. Let us then, contemplate and imitate the life of 
Christ. For this is the condition of union with him, 
that after the pardon of our sins; imitating his example, 
and walking in his steps, we press on to the attain- 
ment of that eternal felicity, which he has provided 
for us. 






University of Halle, } 
Dec. 24, 1785. ( 
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LIFE & WRITINGS OF J. D: MICHAELIS. « 





The life of the man of letters, who attains to a good 
old age, seems, at its close, no longer to receive its merit- 
ed recompence. At the death of the active man of busi- 
ness, both city and country are frequently immersed in 
grief. At the grave of the scholar, who finds an early 
tomb, loud lamentations are frequently heard. But around 
the remains of the grey-headed veteran in this honorable 
service, there reigns, for the most part, a dreary stillness. 
The multitude of those to whom his deserts are known, 
are not assembled around his bier; for these are scattered 
far and wide, in different countries, by the various allot- 
ments of Providence. The friends of his youth, who es- 
timate their loss with enthusiastic ardor, and in the lan- 
cuage of poetry, can no longer bewail his death; for the 
greater number already slumber in the tomh, and the sur- 
viving few, oppressed with years, have only strength 
enough remaining to drop a silent tear over his grave. 
His influence upon the sciences, owing to their incessant 
changes, has diminished with his declining years. His 
earlier services operate imperceptibly, and in scattered 
rays, in the vast empire of truth, appreciable only by a 
devoted few. The tidings of his death were already long 
anticipated. How could the news of that event, under 


* Born Feb.—1717, died Aug.—1791. 
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such circumstances, prostrate like a sudden and afflictiye 
atroke 2 How could the distant feel his death like those 
who are near? ‘The absent like the present? This would 
be contrary to the course of nature. An event, for some 
time anticipated, makes at last, but a feeble impression, 
A remote event affects us not like one which is near; nor 
that removed from our sight, like that before our eyes ; 
what is seattered operates more feebly that what is concen- 
trated at one point. ‘Time, however, makes amends for 
all; it gathers, weighs, compares, and estimates ; and 
awards, at length, to greater merit, its appropriate praise. 

Let this, then, be the consolation of all the friends and 
admirers of the illustrious Michaelis of unfading memory, 
(who ceased, on the 22d of August, to adorn Gottingen 
with his presence,) although the tidings of his decease, 
could not be expected to agitate all Germany, like an un- 
expected shock. Exhausted of his bodily vigor for many 
years before his death, he sank away slowly and gradual- 
ly, at an unusually advanced age, loaded with honors and 
with years; and even till the last weck of his life, indus- 
triously employed in communicating oral and written in- 
struction to his contemporaries and to posterity—a genuine 
teacher of Europe. - Such a man needs not a noisy publi- 
cation of his praise; greater than every other and far more 
eloquent, is the silent praise of his surviving merits. He 
needs no proud monument erected by friends and admir- 
rers ; the most illustrious and lasting monumert, he has 
himself erected, during his active life of seventy four 
years—the honorable monument of his _ intellectual 
achievements. 

To contemplate these achievements, to form a lively 
idea of his eminently industrious and meritorious life, and 
to recall thus the image of the man; to transport ourselves 
to the pericd at which his career commenced, and to esti- 
mate the difficulties with which he had to grapple ; to as- 
eertain the means by which he surmounted the obstacles of 
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education, and subdued the prejudices of his earlier and 
later contemporaries ; to trace the footsteps of his discur- 
sive mind, and enquire how far he advanced and where 
he stopped ; where we could only follow in his track, and 
where we could pass beyond him—this is all that he has 
left for us. This alone can be denominated honoring his 
name and celebrating his memory, according to his taste, in 
such a raanner as he himself, if a departed spirit indulges so- 
lictude for the concerns of earth, wouid regard with compla- 
cency. Shallow praises he would despise, as he despised 
them when on earth. He who was alive only to merited 
reputation, would now be gratified only by that praise 
which is his due. He who was unceasingly engaged in 
the investigation of what mankind denon: inate truth, would 
be gratified only with the truth concerning himself. He 
who found in literary employment his only satisfaction, 
and the only recreation of his declining years, would doubt- 
less be delighted, if by recalling his example, we should 
animate ourselves to the like industry and activity. 

Let this then be the offering which I deposit on his grave 
—a poor and trivial offering, it is true, compared with that 
which his other pupils or his older friends will bring. 
But even the smallest present, made with a fond and grate- 
ful heart, has its value and desert. No one, during his 
life, clung to him with a more devoted attachment, a more 
lively admiration of his greatness, and a greater degree of 
gratitude for his manifeld services ; nor shall any one sur- 
pass me now after his decease. 

In tracing the developement of his mind, no one could 
have assisted us better than Michaelis himself, if he had 
left a circumstantial and accurate history of every pericd 
of his life. His earlier friends might still, in part, sup- 
ply the deficiency, who, as is the fact with some, enjoyed 
his friendship from his earliest youth ; or, at least, were 
Witnesses of his literary plans and connexions, and of his 
method of study, during certain active periods of his life, 
H H 
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or could furnish much pertaining to these subjects from 
his own mouth. I cannot avail myself of these satisfactory 
sources. I can only have recoruse to a few leaves which 
inform us of the more important revolutions of his life, 
and to my own recollection of scattered information which 
[ have met with in his writings. 

Michaelis received his whole education, up to the time 
of his first appearance in public as Magister Legens in the 
year 1739, in Halle, his native city, at that time not the 
most eligible place for the literary education of a theo. 


logian. * 
The Orphan house, where he received his final prepara. 
tion for the university, was the residence of a wild fanati- 


* [The reader will doubtless be struck, with the revolting man- 
ner. in which, the author of this life of Michaelis, speaks of the ven- 
erable University of Halle, and of the piety for which it was so long, 
and so eminently distinguished. The writer, it is presumed, is the 
celebrated Ercuniorn, whose talents and attainments have place’ 
him at the head of the present literati of his country. Those wh 
have had any oppurtunity of becoming acquainted with his charac- 
ter, are aware of his Jaxity of sentiment, his contempt of practical 
piety, and his hardihood in trifling with the most sacred subjects. 
Such persons will not be surprised, at his sneers at what he terms 
the extravagant fanaticism of Halle; and will be able to appreciate 
the valne of all those remarks, with which the article abounds, rela- 
tive to pots, in which religion or sound doctrine are concerned. 

Our reasons for inserting the article, are, that its objectionab)) 
portions, when the character of its author are known, must be entire- 
ly harmless: and Ahat the life of Joun D. Micuaerts. fills a larger 
space in the literary history of Germany, for the 18th century, than 
that of any other individual. Living as he did, during the period at 
which, the grea‘ revolution in the opinions and mode of study of the 
theologians of that country was occurring, and being himself one 0! 
the most prominent actors in the scene, there is (apart from the 
varied and intrinsic merit of many of his works,) much, in the mere 


circumstances in which he lived, to secure the intercst of every in- 
telligent reader.—Epitor.)} 
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cism. The school connected with the same, although at 
that period far superior to most of the similar institutions 
in Germany, embraced no regulations fully adapted to 
promote the solid education of the feture university man 
of letters ; for which situation his father, at an early pe- 
riod, seems to have intended him. ‘The universally im- 
portant study of the ancient classics flourished there only 
toa moderate degree and within narrow limits. The latin 
authors, it is true, were explained, but were explained much 
too imperfectly. In regard to the Greek, they employ- 
ed their grammatical drudgery upon the New ‘Testament 
asif there were no other Greck writings in the world ; 
and, in general, all the instruction in the ancient languages 
was directed solely to the grammar and the lexicon, and 
not to the cultivation of taste which should always remain 
the principal object.* Ou the otier hand, absurd as it may 
seem, a full course of instruction in tne philosophy of 
Wolf was given under the unsuspected sanction of the 
Orphan house ; a course which no one, even at the uni- 
versity, would have ventured to give, while yet the 
curse of the Hailean thevlogians rested upon it. 

The peculiar situation of the university at that time was 
well adapted to cripple and discourage both heart and mind 
of the young theologian. The philosophy of Leibnitz as 
modified by Wolf, the best at that time known, was there 
decried ay fraught with poison for every pious soul, Ee- 
clesiastical history was at the service of fanaticism, and, 
in its genuine sources, and its whole extent, was a thing 
unknown. Exegetical learning was regarded as superflu- 
ous, and hostile to real piety. Buxctort’s Jewish-christian 
chimeras prevailed here, as elsewhere, with tyrannical 
sway. The philologist Doctor Michaelis spun out tedious 


* Life of Michaelis in Beyer’s Magazine for Preachers, B. II. Art: 
", p. 2. Reiske’s Lite, p. 7. 
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etymologies, and put in requisition all his wits for the 
comparison of Greek and German words with Arabie and 
Hebrew roots, without employing his philological Jearn- 
ine tur the interpretation of the Bible, or for the improve. 
ment of theology. In didactic theology, Lange’s Ceco. 
nomia Suiutis was an oracle universally esteemed; and in 
the department of christian morals, they gave themselves 
up to an ov erstrained piety and an extravagant fanaticism, 
Whoever was dissatisfied with this state of things, or man- 
ifested a desire for more profound theological learuing, 
was regarded as fallen from his first love, inasmuch as 
he wished to become wiser than his Savicur. 

What direction could such a school afford to the young 
theologian ? What literary provision for the future life of 
letters 2? What seeds for future developement ? Michaelis 
lett this school, as was naturally to be expected, mis-edu- 
cated, miserably furnished, both in mind and heart; ina 
state of genuine literary and moral starvation. Baumgar- 
ten, indeed, whom the Orphan house had assisted to obtain 
the theological professorship, that he might in this situa- 
tion, promulgate his faith, was at that time, to the scandal 
of the christian brethren, fallen from grace, and was en- 
gaged in teaching a philosophical and synoptical theology. 
Michaclis however could not entirely fancy this theology, 
and was not yet disposed to draw from the prolific source, 
which soon after proved so productive for many of the 
greatest theologians of the present day. It was a happy 
circumstance for the mind of Michaclis, that his prudent 
father still cherished in his bosom a fondness for the an- 
cient classics, and still further confirmed it by the instruc- 
tion he was called to give in this department at the Or- 
phans house; and also, that he placed within his hands, 
for his individual study, the metaphysics of Wolf, and 
afforded him an opportunity af receiving oral instruction 

in Mathematics, Natural Philesophy and History. The 
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direction which Chancellor Louis communicated to his 
- mind, in the last mentioned department, was retained by 
him during the whole course of his life. As a theologian, 
however, he terminated his course at the university with 
his head full of prejudices, sadly deficient in genuine, theo- 
logical, and exegetical learning, and, as is very manifest 


from some printed letters which were written about that 
time, deeply tinctured with the extravagance and fanati- 
cism before alluded to, which entwined itself with his 


very nature, 


A man whose education has been thus perverted, must, 
if he would not remain forever useless, turn himself about 
and form himself entirely anew. I should not be able to 
mention a single individual of his proper contemporaries, 
those, to wit, who were mis-educated as he was, who felt, 
ashe did, the necessity of his change, (for Baumgarten 
was somewhat earlier ;) still less should I be able to point 
out an individual of this school at large, who has actually 
undertaken thoroughly to reform himself. Michaelis took 
a direction which might afford an universal example. The 
prejudices of his earlier years, he succeeded, for the most 
part, in obliterating, at first in himself, and then in Ger- 
many. From an ignorant disciple of ignorant instructers, 
he became an immensely instructive teacher of others, 
both in his own and in other kindred departments, in Ger- 
many, and far beyond its limits. In regard to his over- 
strained piety, however, his reform did not succeed so 


well. 


In this revolution, which affected his whole nature, his 
residence, during one year, in England, must claim’ the 


first share. 


On his return to Halle, in the year 1742, he 


prosecuted his lectures, as private teacher, with greater 
openness than formerly. The awakened soon discovered 
the great change that had been wrought in him, and ren- 


dered thanks to God, in secret ejaculations, that, by his 
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call to Géttingen, they were rid of an apostate, from whom 
they had no new concessions to hope.* 

What was begun in England was consummated in Géttin- 
gen, through the influence of the distinguished men into 
whose society he was thrown, in the year 1745; especial. 
ly, if I correctly understand many passages of his writ- 
ings, through the influence of Mosheim, Haller and Ges- 
ner. After a few years, (from about the year 1750,) he 
became, what he continued to be through his whole life, 
a scholar, towards whom the eyes of half the world were 
directed. Ordinary men require a long tiie to reach their 
moderate elevation: great men rise always rapidly, form- 
ed, as it were, in the twinkling of an eye. 

In no department did he deviate less from the direction 
he received at Halle, than in that of history he advanced; 
however further, with a manifest improvement. Through 
the influence of Chancellor Louis, of whom he spake, even 
in his latest years, with manifest pleasure, he had appre- 
hended this department from a statistical point of view. 
But Louis certainly never had introduced him to the criti- 
cal appreciation and discrimination of the original sources; 
for he himself had scarcely dreamt as yet of historical 
criticism. But Michaelis advanced continually, resting on 
this sure support, from the time that he employed himself 
in his writings with historical investigations ; and he had, 
undoubtedly, at an earlier period, in his oral instructions, 
exercised this salutary criticism, at a time when it was 
much less frequent in Germany than it afterwards became; 
for he manifests, from the very commencement, a decided 
familiarity with it in his writings. Whether he took the 
hint from earlier German works, which exhibit traces of 
a critical investigation of histcrical truth—from Gundling, 


* Semler's Life, Part I. p. 86. 
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for example, Mascov, Kohler, or even from its genuine 
originator, Peter Bayle ; or whether his own philosophi- 
cal taste, entirely of itself, or perhaps from the most tri- 
vial suggestion of others, attained to this point of perfec- 
tion, I am unable to decide. 

It was during the first years of his public and active 
life, (in the year 1744,) that the Universal History ap- 
peared, by means of which, the name of Baumgarten, at 
that time universally revered, awakened an interest in 
this department throughout our country ; and gradually 
prepared the way for the revolution which, about twenty 
five years afterwards, affected the study of history in Ger- 
many. It is manifest that by it Michaelis was led to ex- 
tend his views from the history of individual kingdoms 
and states, to universal history; that from the influence of 
this work, and from the observation of its gross offences 
against established truth, he arrived at that copiousness of 
ideas concerning history, which, through the medium of a 
school of oriental and exegetical learning, contributed to 
the earliest formation of some. of the most eminent histo- 
rical scholars of Germany. 

Had it been his fate to labour principally in this depart- 
ment, he certainly would have formed, of himself, that 
epoch in the study of history, to which, as it was, he con- 
tributed only at a distance; and would have united in a 
close and amicable manner, enquiries after historical truth 
with apragmatical mode of presenting them. His notions on 
this subject were, to say the least, perfectly correct, pure, 
and manly; equally averse from the affectations of many 
modern, reputed writers of this class, and from the coarse- 
ness, stifness, and pedantry with which most of our ear- 
lier historians have disgraced this noble department. But 
in regard to the merit of the ancient classical historians, 
in this respect, he was unjust in his decision, when he de- 
rided their interwoven orations. In our times, and in 
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Germany, this pragmatical manner of presenting historica] 
truths, would be, decidedly, a ridiculous affectation ; but 
was it so in its own times, and in its origin? Eloquent 
Statesmen were at that time the writers of history. Was 
it not natural, that in the midst of simple narration, they 
should be earried away into debate? Did they uot de- 
scribe revolutions which originated under the constant in- 
fluence of this political eloquence ? It is universally ac. 
knowledged to be a master-stroke of historical composi- 
tion, to convert the readers into contemporaries of the de- 
lineated events, by means of the plan and copiousness of 
the narration; and to place the objects: before them, in 
such a manner, that every thing may unfold itself before 
their eves in its actual progress. Could better means 
have heen devised for affecting this delusion, than the ma- 
chinery of political eloquence ? Had the ancient classical 
historians even the choice left of another form adapted to 
their nearest readers ? 

It is to be attributed soiely to accident, under whose 
tyranny the scholar so often sighs, that Michaelis did not 
devote his life principally to history. His inclination and 
his talents were early determined that way. With it he 
had commenced his career as an university-teacher; and 
he would have prosecuted the study uninterruptedly and 
with delight. But Miinchausen drew him aside from 
these pursuits, in order to reform, by means of him, the 
theology of Germany. Still, even in old age, he did not 
desert the friend of his youth. As a lover of history, he 
continued to range, without restraint, through her immea- 
surable fields ; but as a profound inquirer, he limited him- 
self solely to those districts which bordered the nearest on 
his own department; especially to the most ancient gene- 
alogy of nations—the most difficult point in historical in- 
vestigations; which becomes continually more difficult 
and obscure the further we have to penetrate into antiqul- 
ty; which loses itself finally in a profound darkness, 
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where a ray of genial light can scarcely penetrate. He 
was desirous of seeing a comparison of languages combin- 
ed with the ancient traditions which we yet possess; a 
noble thought of Leibnitz, adopted by Guudling, and ap- 
plied by him, as far as his department permitted, imper- 
fectly however, and like a novice, without a thorough in- 
sigit into the peculiar nature of the languages. Being in 
ihe same place, and in connexion with the same faculty, he 
was led, seon after this, to an intimacy with Biittner, who 
was desirous of devoting the whole of his noiseless life, to 
this thought of the German philosopher. The nearer con- 
nexion with this learned philologi-t, strengthened and con- 
firmed Michaelis in his design of illustrating,after this man- 
ner, the genealogical catalogue of Moses. The suggestions 
of Biittner are always,in the writings of Michaelis,designa- 
ted by the mention of his name; where this is not the case, 
we may rest assured we have the investigations of Micha- 
elis himself. In his comparison of languages, he was ne- 
ver contented with a partial and frequently accidental re- 
semblance between words ; but insisted, as was right, 
upon identity of grammatical structure, and regarded this 
alone as the most satisfastory proof of a kindred origin. 
His historical and statistical views were expanded and 
improved into political reflections, at irst through his long 
residence in England, and afterwards through his German 
contemporaries, who had awakened also in Germany 
a love for statistics and politics, by the success which 
attended their exertions to elevate them to permanent uni- 
versity sciences. It was now entirely in conformity with 
the spirit and plan of Michaelis, to keep pace with his 
contemporaries, in these pursuits also; and to make the 
most worthy and noble use of these new and favorite sci- 
ences, for his own department, at a time when no other 
student of antiquities in Germany indulged a similar 
thought. In his ** Marriage Laws of Moses,’’ we see 
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already the dawn which brightened into the day of his 
<¢ Mosaical laws; the plan, however, was conformed 
too much to a canonical theology, to permit a free politi- 
cal spirit to pervade it. This work, however, assisted to 
place him on the track, and served, at-least, as a valuable 
preparation. For he advanced upon this from individual 
parts to the whole, and contemplated, in the spirit of Mon- 
tesquicu, the legislative system and the political constitu- 
tion of the Hebrews. ‘The spirit of philosophical reflec. 
tion vied, as it were, with his statistical, political and an- 
tiquarian researches, and Jed to the production of a work, 
in comparison with which, every earlier attempt, of a sim- 
ilar character, of antiquarians and politicians, dwindled 
into insignificance—an eriginal work, with which we can 
scarcely compare ‘a single work on any ancient or modern 
political constitution. Before his time, every thing on this 
subject had been thrown together promiscuously. Ancient 
laws and regulations interfered with modern ; genuine mo- 
saic ordinances were mingled with spurious, which had 
been introduced, or new moulded, or certainly altered, 
partly by Persians, partly by Greeks, partly by Romans ; 
real laws alternated with the mere ordinanees of individual 
Rabbins, which owed their origin, sometimes to an exces- 
sive solicitude, sometimes to an idle misapprehension. 
Credulity and political ignorance reigned in all their in- 
vestigations and reflections. In the midst of this,Michaelis 
made his appearance. He commenced the work with his- 
torical criticism and a philosophical estimation of the origi- 
nal sources, and discarded every thing from which no ge- 
nuine Mosaical institution could be obtained. He then re- 
moved the materials, to which, before his time, no eye 
but that of the antiquary had been directed, into a free 
political light; at every portion of the constitution he pen- 
etrated into the nature of its origin, and then illustrated it 
from similar regulations of other nations. Reflections 
upon the object and design of the laws and npon their con- 
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sequences, upon their utility and the contrary, were min- 
yled with remarks upon their local or temporal adaptedness, 
ind with many ethers of this character, which, according 
to circumstances, might afford employment or even in- 
struction to the ‘philosopher and the politician, the histo- 
rian and the antiquary. Before this time, none were seen 
tomeddle with those subjects but the industrious students 
of antiquity ; now a philosophical critic familiarly ac- 
quainted with history and with politics was seen engaged 
nthe pursuit. Before this time, blundering and credu- 
lous compilers ; now, a keen and critical enquirer. Be- 
fore this, an intolerable political jargon was seen to pre- 
vail ; now, political and philosophical reasoning. In this 
way, he introduced sense and entertainment for the 
Statesman, into a subject which, it was formerly believed, 
could furnish employment only to the timid, shy and se- 
eluded antiquary. 

The work left but little more to be desired ; less with 
regard to individual parts, here and there something more 
‘in regard to the whole. Sometimes, however, it seems 
to stray away into foreign regions and times, and to specu- 
late upon effects which, from the circumstances of the case, 
Moses could not have regarded ; sometimes we find, per- 
haps, a political castle in the air, without foundation, which 
the breath of historical criticism can demolish. And who 
loes not regard this as perfectly natural and consistent with 
the progress of the human mind ? Is it not in conformity 
with the situation of an author, who is desirous of bringing 
into reputation a science which has been disgraced by un- 
worthy treatment, and of animating with new life the old 
inanimate mass? When industriously eugaged in the 
search for political plans and designs, we are too prone to 
attribute to the law-giver secret plans a: d projects which 
never entered into his soul ; or we connect, too refinedly, 
into a political system, those laws whose connexion is much 
more loose and vague. It is a happy circumstance that 
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Nichaclis has distributed with so lavish a hand ; we cap 
now, mie easily, remove what is superfluous. The hum- 
ble Tabern: cle of Moses, with all its furniture, stands be. 
fore us; should any article be yet too splendid, we can 
easily supply its place with a meaner one ; the first erec. 
tion of the building was the difficult and most important 
work. It remained perhaps only to survey the whole 
once more with an unbiassed regard to the times in which 
it originated, to other systems of jegislation, which pro- 
ceeded, perhaps, from the same point, and to the degree 
of culiure which Moses really possessed; and then in ac- 
cordance with this, to appreciate the individual points. 
Thus revised, this portion of antiquity might be placed in 
the best possible light for the literature of our times. Pos. 
terity will provide for its own additional wants, 

With his historical investigations, his geographical re- 
searches are closely connected. As faras it could be done, 
he placed the ai.cicnt names of countries and cities by the 
side of the modera ; ke determined, more accurately than 
was usually done, their situation together with their boun- 
daries; and dwelt with pleasure upon their natural and 
political history. All his writings, it is true, sbound with 
the results of these investigations ; but we may form an 
acquaintance with his geographical manner,most satistacte- 
rily, from his explanations appended to bulfeda’s Geo- 
graphical Description of Egypt, which connect together 
the ancient, middle, and modern geography of the coun- 
try. In the prosecution of those favorite researches, he 
derived immediate advantage from the instructions he had 
formerly received at the university. The study of the 
Mathematics, which are altogether indispensible to every 
scholar, whether speculative or practical, and which,when 
neglected, wreak, sooner or later, ample vengeance.— 
this study had not been slighted by Michaelis. He had at 
least so much general mathematical knowledge, that he was 
enabled to assist himself in his enquiries in order, to disco- 
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ver, to correct, and even to avoid the errors of others in 
this department. Finally, his statistical taste did not 
desert him here, but preserved his investigations from an 
insipid dryness. 

Michaelis prosecuted for the greatest length of time, and 
in the most distinguished manner, his enquiries concern- 
ing the geographical and genealogical catalogue of Moses, 
(Gen. x.), and concerning the passages which bore any re- 
lation to this in the writings of the Hebrews. Bochart 
had led the way illustriously, for, as to what could be ob- 
tained, in relation to the names in this catalogue, from the 
ancient classics, from translators of the Bible, and from 
Arabians, he had left but little remaining to be done. 
There was, however, one source of illustration, already 
partially laid open, to wit, the modern journeys in the 
East, which he had despised ; whereas he abounded in 
etymologies, and had frequently converted questions of 
history into purely etymological investigations. Finally, 
another abundant source of geographical discoveries, was, 
after Bochart, laid open by Assemann, of which no one as 
yet had been able to avail himself. Michaelis was deter- 
mined now to ascertain how much light could be borrowed 
for this dark portion of antiquity from travels and from 
learned Syrians. He was desirous of examining critically 
the etymologies of Bochart, and of confining within nar- 
rower limits the use of the same in geographical investi- 
gations, and conforming these last again more nearly to the 
course of historical researches. A subordinate design also 
was to obliterate utterly the yet surviving notions of Rud- 
beck, according to which, information is to be found in 
Moses, concerning the origin of all the nations upon the 
wide earth, and in tracing the history of all nations we 
must commence our researches with Noah’s are. He limit- 
ed therefore this catalogue to those nations which could be 
known to the Hebrews, through the medium of Arabia, 
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Egypt, and Phenicia, because in it were found merely 
names without explanation and accompanying places of re. 
sidence ; consequently nothing can be found in it which 
was unknown to its first readers. 

Nota word more has since been said onthe idle fancies 
of Rudbeck. As to other questions, many have been fully 
settled, others nearly so, and for the decision of others 
abundant materials have been collected. Michaelis reject- 
ed the idle dream, that the genealogies of nations, like 
those of individuals, can be traced back to one original 
ancestor,and regarded therefore the names of this catalogue, 
not as the names of individual persons, but as the names 
of whole tribes. 

This whole mode of proceeding seems to be philosophi- 
cally correct,and probably met with universal approbation. 
Still, however, we cannot suppress within ourselves the 
doubt, whether this whole fragmentary relic has not been 
regarded too much in the light of modern times ; and 
whether the want of uniformity in the mode of explain- 
ing and handling it, does not oppose this view of it. At 
the commencement, the names are regarded as the names 
of individual persons, (Noah, Shem, Ham, and Japheth,) 
the succeeding names, although similarly constructed, are 
to be considered as the names of whole tribes ; Gomer for 
example, of the Galatians ; Madai, of the Medes; and 
Javan, of theGreeks. Isit not purely capricious, to treat 
similarly constructed names in so different a manner? Some- 
times indeed, a city, a province, and a country bear the 
name of the individual. Inthe instance before us, how- 
ever, this would have been the case in a long list of names 
of a whole genealogical table. How much probability then 
can this hypothesis claim for its support ? 

All this conducts us to another question, viz. whether the 
genealogical enquiries of nations, in their infancy, have 
not proceeded on the supposition, that every nation was to 
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ye derived from an original ancestor of the same name; 

and whether the names of such original ancestors were 

not first suggested by the names of the nations themselves. 

Mankind collectively were regarded as the descendants of 
one individual : and, in conformity with this, every nation 

was regarded as a smaller family, whose genealogical cat- 

alogue terminated also inthe nameof a single individual. 

The ancients regarded with admiration the depth of wis- 

dom to which they had attained by this happy thought, and 

contrived a childish hypothesis under which to range some 

traditions which had been inherited by them. It was an 

h ypothesis, however, fully consistent with the early 

childhood of historical investigations. Do we not daily, 
in all the sciences, construct in the same manner, hypothe- 
ses, out the materials of our present thoughts? And why 
should we ridicule them, unmindful that a wiser posterity 
may also ridicule us? the genealogical table of Moses fur- 
nishes us with an exposition of the names of countries and 
of tribes known at that day. The ancient traditions were 
here made use of and were laid at the foundation. These 
traditions are,to some extent,still extant. We receive them 
with gratitude from the hand of time, and we connect 
them, as far as practicable, with other traditions ; but a 
man must be a dreamer indeed, who would search in them 
for correct geographical and genealogical information. 

A fondness for more accurate geographical knowledge, 
and for his principal department, that of oriental learning, 
awakened in Michaelis the desire of possessing a better ac- 
quaintance with the moral, physical, and geographical 
situation of Arabia Felix. The defectiveness of the des- 
criptions of this country, hitherto published, was attribut- 
ed to the defective preparations of those, whom mere acci- 
dent had thrown into Arabia. Unacquainted with that 
Which the scholar especially desires to know, and igno- 
rant of what yet remains to be investigated, they had fur- 

nished merely what came within their notice, unsought, 
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and uninvestigated ; whereas, he alone returns richly la. 
den from a journey, who entered upon it well supplied. 
It so happened that Michaelis was enabled to communicate 
his wishes to Count Bernstorf, an illustrious minister of 
state, and a man of cultivated science, who succeeded in 
procuring for them the encouragement of his King. The 
proposition of a learned expedition, previously prepared, 
and at the royal expense, was acceded to by the King of 
Denmark; and Michaelis*was entrusted with all the neces- 
sary preparaticns—a royal reward fora successful and bold 
proposition, which contributed to spread, far and wide, 
the fame of Michaelis.. The notoriety of the,expedition, 
the number of scholars selected to accompany it, who em- 
braced within their little circle the noblest departments of 
knowledge, the complete literary outfit, the instructions, 
composed with prudent foresight,and sanctioned by the royal 
authority, the invitations to the most celebrated Academies 
and Societies to take part in the expedition, by means of 
queries-—all these circumstances spread the name of Mich- 
aelis far beyond the limits of our country. Besides all 
this, he crowned the reputation which accrued to him from 
these causes, by the questions which he furnished for these 
learned travellers : many of which, owing to their matter 
and compass, might be denominated instructive treatises, 
rather than learned questions. They referred mostly to 
the physical portion of Biblical antiquity, yet so obscure ; 
the names, to wit, and nature, of the beasts, plants, trees, 
and precious stones, which, as objects of science and as 
serving to illustrate many obscure passages in the Hebrew 
writings, could not but awaken a spirit of investigation. 
The exuberance of knowledge displayed by these questions 
in diverse branches of learning at that time not expected 
in a philologist, proved, for the first time, to Germany, 
what Michaelis was. And as the work was at the same 
time published in French, it procured for him abroad 
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also the fame of a most comprehensive scholar, whose repus 
tation extended even to Spain. France now endeavoured to 
appropriate him to herself. The Academy of Inscriptions 
at Paris included him, for the present, in the number of 
their foreign correspondents, until they could reward him 
with a more distinguished honor, the situation of a mem- 
bre etranger, the number of whom, at any one time, was 
restricted to eight. Seldom has such an honorable and 
rich reward followed so immediately upon desert, after so 

short a contest with envy. The reward, in this instance, 

was received from the hands of a King, from a foreign land, 

and from the noblest families abroad, who are seldom in- 

fluenced by the most wily operations of a crafty jealousy, 

restricted as it is in its effects, to the narrow circle of its 

pitiful connexions in its own country. 

If this literary expedition, with its extraordinary prepa- 
rations, and the propitious circumstance of royal support, 
has not answered the expectations of all, the blame was 
certainly not to be attributed to the originator, but solely 
to the tyranny of accident and of death, which removed, 
in the midst of the journey, all excepting one of the schol- 
ars who were selected to accompany it. Niebuhr, how- 
ever, has exceeded the proudest expectations; and his pro- 
ductions, on occasion of this journey, outweigh, in intrin- 
sic importance, half a library of other travels in these lands, 

Of these and the earlier travels in the East, Michaelis 
made a diligent use, for the purposes of Biblical learning. 
In pursuance of this object, he trod the path which others 
had already trodden before him; he pursued it, however, fur- 
ther, and in his own peculiar way. It had been observed 
already, before his time, that the manners and customs, 
such as they are represented by the Old Testament, from 
the time of the patriarchs, downward might receive more 
or lesselucidation, from the manners and customs of other 
nations of entirely different origin and language; and under 
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entirely different climates,—from notices of America, India, 
Greenland, &c. The earlier collectors had thrown together 
into a promiscuous heap, resemblances, wherever they 
discovered them, without distinction of country or people. 
That much of this was apposite, was not to be denied ; but 
Michaelis, accustomed to historical criticism, could not re- 
gard this mixture with approbation. He separated and 
discriminated, and without enquiring whence this resem. 
blance in the case of nations so different in their origin,and 
under climates so various might proceed; perhaps also be- 
cause no ready solution of this difficulty suggested itself, 
he limited this mode of illustration entirely to the East 
and to the Shemitic nations. By this mode of proceeding, 
the exegetical use of the travels became, to say the least, 
more sure; and, so long as it was only calculated for indi- 
vidual passages, it was certainly well founded. But ir 
thus narrowing the limits, an important consideration es- 
caped his otherwise so philosophical eye, to wit, the ge- 
nuine source of the observed resemblances. He regarded 
them, perhaps, as merely accidental: an accident however 
which obtains so uniformly,and extensively,can no longer 
be regarded as an accident. Thus the observation presses 
itself upon us, that a similar situation in regard to civiliza- 
tion and intelleet, would lead us to expect a similar intel- 
lectual and moral character, and similar manners and cus- 
toms; and that,ifleft to themselves,and undisturbed by for- 
cign influence in their progress towards refinement,mankin¢ 
universally elevate themselves according to the same laws, 
and advance by steps universally ascertained, and well de- 
fined. This observation, confirmed by the progress of 
human culture in every period of history, seems to open 
entirely new avenues to remote antiquity ; and to conduct 
to results by which we are enabled, as it seems, to pene- 
trate much deeper than formerly into the spirit of the He- 
brew writings. 


The Old Testament, when Michaelis engaged in the 
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study of it, was shrouded in the darkness which Buxtorf 
had thrown around it. The day, it is true, that might have 
dispersed it, had already, a long time before, dawned upon 
Halle ; but it enlightened there the eyes of no student of 
the Bible. They thought, instructed, and wrote, as if they 
still lived in the midst of the deep darkness of that earlier 
night. A Bible with various readings had been printed at 
Halle, in the year 1720, and notwithstanding the use of 
the whole noble apparatus, they adhered still pertinaciously 
to the infallibility of the vulgar text. They had in their 
possession collations exhibiting various departures from 
the punctation of the printed text ; and still they adhered 
obstinately to the divinity and absolute correctness of every 
point in the printed Bible. They had discovered, upon 
investigation, and exposed to view in this edition of the 
Bible, the contradictions of the Masora—the most satis- 
factory evidence of their fallibility ; and yet they had 
sworn, in as solemn a manner, to the absolute infallibility 
of the same, as they had sworn to their symbolical articles. 
They were verily blinded by the excess of light. 
Michaelis, on his first appearance as a public teacher, 
was full, to overflowing, of this faith of his fathers. In the 
year 1739, he decked out, after his fashion, in a disserta- 
tion **de punctorum hebraicorum anliquitate” the whole 
fallacy of the so denominated divinity and sanctity of the 
Hebrew punctation system, in all its extent. In the year 
1740, he came forward in the disputation, de Psalmo xxii. 
as an advocate of the infallibility of the entire text; and 
sought to establish anew the jewish paralogisms which be- 
fore that time had been publicly defended. His journey 
abroad shook in no respect this faith received from his fa- 
thers: for the same chimeras, adapted to palsy both mind 
and soul, prevailed yet in England and Holland. Nay, 
in the year 1745,he composed a Hebrew Grammar in which 
he arrayed in defence of this superstition, as it became a 
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bold champion in the service,the whole host of Grammati- 
cal sophistries. Had he continued to live and teach a 
longer time in Halle, he would still, for a long time, have 
remained of this sentiment: for it would have raised 
there a frightlul storm, and perhaps have cost even a 
martyrdom to the cause of Biblical criticism, to have de- 
clared himself publicly the advocate of another faith. 

He came to Géttingen. He had lived, and taught, and 
prosecuted his studies here scarcely for the space of five 
years, remote from the constraining influence of the faith 
of the pious Jewish-Christian party, when all these prejudi- 
ces took their flight. This mental crisis may be dated some- 
where in the period from 1750 to 1752. We find Lim, 
since that time fully engaged in critical philological stu- 
dies, under the guidance of enlightened principles ; and 
preparing the way for that revolution which, from about 
the year 1760, he was enabled to effect in the department 
of biblical criticsm and exegesis. 

Until this time, the study of the Oriental languages,had 
been prosecuted in Germany, almost without an object and 
with the most contracted partiality. At one time there 
reigned among the scholars of this department, a slavish de- 
ference for the Rabbinical Lexicon; at another,a capricious 
changing and transposing of consonants, in order to unray- 
el the meaning of an obscure word; at another, mere 
conjecture, as to the meaning, from the connexion of the 
words: always, however, a blind confidence in tradition. 
A few only—perhaps no one in Germany, studied the 
known Shemitic languages, in the connexion in which 
Castell had previously set an illustrious example ; and 
those who followed him yet at a distance, followed him at 
least in hts less satisfactory steps. This department re- 
ceived finally a distinguishe 
men, from Kromeyer, 


d assistance from two learned 
. es a German superintendent and phi- 
lologist ; and from the eclebrated Albert Schultens ; both 
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of whom made an excellent use of the Arabic in their He- 
brew enquiries ; the former, as a scholar, in a small pro- 
yincial town, with scanty and inconsiderable assistance ; 
the latter, with incomparably greater effect, as an univer- 
sity scholar, in the neighbourhood of the Leyden-library, 
abounding in manuscripts. Halle brought at length the 
Oriental languages into a closer union and connexion with 
one another, than other German universities ; in which the 
Missionary institutions also had a remote share. The 
learned Doctor Michaelis, was already more extensively, 
and perfectly acquainted with them, than the rest of his 
know contemporaries, but he manifested an attachment 
to many idle notions, and to etymological drudgery, which 
as soon as it is elevated to the principal rank, cripples both 
mind and soul of a philologist. 

Michaelis brought with him from the instructive school 
of his father, a multitude of nice philological observations 
—the richest portion which, as a theologian, he had receiv- 
ed from the university. But it required years of time to 
digest them ; to separate the dross from the gold ; and to 
introduce, into the whole study of the languages, more phi- 
losophy, and derive from it more abundant advantage for 
the Old Testament. During the first ten years of his resi- 
dence in Giéttingen, he seems to have devoted his atten- 
tion, principally to the genuine sources of Hebrew philolo- 
ey, and to the writings of Albert Schultens. A result of 
this was his “ critical examination of the means of 5e- 
coming acquainted with the Hebrew language,”’ which 
appeared in the year 1756, in which we every where dis- 
cover,the industrious and docile disciple of Schultens. In 
his critical course of instruction, he had conceived, in the 
year 1759, the design, among others, of further explaining 
the rules he had there expounded, by means of more abun- 
dant examples and proofs, drawn from his own researches. 
In the same year, appeared, also, his work on the influ- 
ence of languages upon the opinions of men, in which he 
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elevated philological enquiries to the rank of philosophji- 
cal investigations. In this spirit he continued his philo- 
logical researches, without interruption, into his latest 
years ; he engaged in them, however, only occasionally 
and individually, as was nesessary, in order not thereby 
to oppress the mind. He scattered through all his wri- 
tings a great portion of his results. In the evening of his 
days, he had leisure to collect and revise them, and to pre- 
sent the full and mature results of his long research—the 
philological harvest of almost half a century—in his “ Sup. 
plementa ad Lexica Hebrea,” which work was left by him 
nearly completed, and is now almost through the press, 
They form an acute, perpetual criticism upon the earlier 
Hebrew Dictionaries ; upon the significations which they 
adopt ; and upon the genealogies which they exhibit, com- 
posed according to the principles which he had adopted 
for himself in his years of maturity. How correct soever 
his theory may be considered, in regard to the application 
of it, we may still frequently differ in opinion. In his 
solicitude to avoid, in the comparison of Oriental dialects, 
a capricious change and transposition of letters, he despis- 
ed it even in those cases, where Albert Schultens had alrea- 
dy defended it, from the charge of caprice by unobjection- 
able examples. He thus deprived himself of a valuable 
assistance, in the case of Hebrew words which occur but 
seldom, or only once. His want of confidénce in establish- 
ing the meanings from the connexion, seems, frequently, 
to have withdrawn his attention from this connexion, and 
to have led him to the adoption of meanings, entirely at 
variance with it, drawn from the Oriental dialects. His 
confidence in the more correct philological views of the 
old translators of the Bible, in the case of difficult or rare 
words, seems frequently too unlimited, and not adequately 
moderated by the suspicion, which a bare inspection fre- 
quently confirms, that they, in such cases, might have 
been no better off than ourselyes. These however are 
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spots, which ought not to come into consideration, when 
regarding such a master work ; and serve, at most, to show 
that even the most vigilant attention sometimes flags in a 
work so barren and discouraging, and so oppressive both to 
soul and body. We are astonished rather, when we fol- 
low him step by step, at the admirable fidelity and care 
with which he availed himself of his sources; we are as- 
tonished, not that errors or inadvertancies sometimes sur- 
prise him, but that they have not much oftener surprised 
him ; that his ardent and vivacious mind with such assidu- 
ity, perseverance and patience, was able to endure so op- 
pressive, dry and meagre an employment. In his remark- 
ably acute, critical, and correct use of those sources which 
were accessible to him, what could we have wished more, 
than that a free access had been permitted him to all. For 
this purpose, however, he must have lived in a place 
abounding with manuscripts, and not at Gottingen. As it 
was, he could extend his philological illustrations, drawn 
from the Oriental dialects, no further than the print- 
ed dictionaries enabled him. Neither Golius, how- 
ever, nor Castell, nor Giggeo, nor yet the contributions 
of the richer Arabic scholars, even when gathered from 
their writings with the utmost care, suffice for the accurate 
and thorough survey of the various significations of Ara- 
bie words. It is frequently impossible to understand them 
satisfactorily, without the aid of Janhari, and Firauza- 
bad, much less then to make use of them. Here a wide 
field, which promises a rich harvest, spreads itself before 
those scholars who have access to these sources. He per- 
formed what in his situation was possible, and he per- 
formed much ; let others, in more favorable circumstances, 
accomplish more. 

When entering, however, upon an inheritance, how 
rich soever it may be, the heirs may still have some wish- 
es remaining. For the enlarging and enriching, therefore, 
of these lexicographical treasures, we could have wished 
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that, in his latter years, before delivering over to the pub. 
lic this illustrious bequest, he had revised again the rich 
philological works of a Pocock, a Schultens, a Schroder, 
&e..in order, again, after the additional experience of so 
many years spent in philological studies, to estimate criti- 
cally what, before this, he had despised. As it now is, 
his opinions clash with. theirs in many instances where 
truth seems to incline to their side. 

His accurate grammatical knowledge of the Syriac and 
Arabic, is abundantly attested by his grammars of those 
languages. Although in the theoretical part, they exhibit 
but little that is new, after the therough Syriasmus of 
Doctor Michaelis, and after the labors of Erpenius and 
of Schultens; still, they recommend themselves by clear- 
ness, and by a more intelligible exhibition of grammatical 
rules : and, in the historical part, by the results of nice in- 
vestigations, in which other grammarians had not yet em- 
ployed their minds, or for the prosecution of which they 
had not yet access to the original sources. His edition of 
Castell’s Syriac Lexicon proves that, in his Syriac stu- 
dies, he had advanced with his age ; and his 4bulfeda on 
Egypt shews that, next to Reiske, the greatest Arabic 
scholar of modern times, he has acquired the most deser- 
ved reputation as an expounder of the Arabic text of the 
Geographer. 

Of the criticism of the Old Testament in Germany, he 
must be considered in the most proper sense of the word, 
the father. Before the appearance of the dissertations of 
Kennicott in the year 1752, the thought of a critica: mode 
of proceeding in relation to the Old Testament, seems nev- 
er to have been awakened in his bosom. Up to that time, 
at least, all his writings take for granted the absolute cor- 
rectness of his text. It needed however, only the feeble 
essay of Kennicott for this purpose, and Michaelis was 
immediately upon the right track ; perhaps even on a bet- 
ter track than Kennicott himself. He was already fully 
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ripe and prepared for such a direction ; and, in all probab- 
ility, he would, without the aid of Kennicott, in a short 
time, have adopted it of himself. 

A short examination of the labors of his predecessors, 
convinced him where they failed in the critical treatment 
of the Old Testament. Capelli was too bold, too deficient 
in industry, too ignorant of the Oriental languages ; Ken- 
nicott, too much a novice in every thing pertaining to the 
business, too deficient in all the preparatory branches, and, 
notwithstanding his manifest ignorance, too presumptuous 
and too much'inclined to alterations ; Houbigant, too slight- 
ly acquainted with the Hebrew grammar, too lavish of his 
bold conjectures, too sparing of various readings, which, 
however, he might have furnished merely from the Paris 
manuscripts. ‘Time has confirmed the correctness of these 
opinions. Who has now, after the lapse of nearly forty 
years, any hesitation fully to subscribe to them ? 

“In order to repair, as far as possible, this deficiency, and 
to expedite the progress of the criticism of the Old Tes- 
tament, he commenced immediately a course of critical 
lectures on selected passages of the Old Testament, and 
published, a few years after, in the year 1759, as a speci- 
men of the same, his critical course gn the three most im- 
portant Psalms concerning Christ. This production only 
verifies our experience, that we must first be accustomed 
towalk before we can walk safely. Thus every thing 
here also remained in its natural order. The attempt, 
however, attracted the universal attention which it desery- 
ed. No work, on the Old Testament, in any language, 
could be compared with it in richness, profundity aud- 
originality. Philvlogical and critical learning tender- 
ed jointly their aid; the significations of the difficult 
works were etymologically investigated and classed, and 
the illustrations of the olicr translators, collectively used 
for this purpose ; the explanations both of words and of 
things, of tie must esteemed Rabbins, were examined ; 
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the Various Readings of the manuscripts and old editions, 
as far as they were accessible at that time, were appreciat. 
ed and exhibited,for such various readings might be sought 
for and estimated from the older translators. He even 
ventured upon conjectures, and found himself in the ful] 
use of all those critical and exegetical sources from which 
he continued afterwards, but with more solid experience, 
todraw. The completeness of the critical and exegetical 
apparatus and a careful appreciation of it, were the’princi- 
pal objects of regard with him, in order to furnish in his 
work a model for future critical illustrations of the Old 
Testamer t. 

Only asmall portion, therefore, —three Psalms of moder- 
ate compass,—was subjected to a critical examination, so 
that the materials in all their extent, could easily be sur- 
veyed at once ; and the Psalms themselves were wisely 
selected. The theologians recovered from their panic. 
They had trembled lest the criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment, now awaking from its slumbers, should subver: 
all doctrine, and exhibit another history of the Cre:- 
tion, another history of the Fall, and another doctrine 
concerning Christ. On the contrary, they found in 
this first critical essay on three Psalms pertaining to the 
Messian, that from the assistance of criticism, even a con- 
firmation of the system might be expected. And was not 
this the most glorious recommendation which this new 
science could receive on its first introd uction to the public? 

He longed for the appearance of K ennicott’s collecticn of 
various readings from Masoretic Manuscripts, the depar- 
tures of which from the vulgar text seemed to be so numer- 
ous, that he was led to indulge sanguine expectations, from 
this collection, in regard to the rectification of the Hebrew 
text. He indulged also the hope that among the multi- 
tude of manuscripts collated, some, at least, of high am 
tiquity, might be found, or transcripts of the same, 
“qual value. He promised himself by means of them, the 
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purification of the text from the most obvious errors of 
the transcribers; numerous corrections of the puncta- 
tion, if attention should ever be directed to the subject, 
as it then was to the consonants; and a system of criti- 
cism for the Old Testament, «as well established and as 
sure, as that for the New. As it was not the busiuess of 
Germany to encourage the undertaking, as the British did, 
by pecuniary contributions, he did as essential service to 
the cause, by awakening an enthusiasm in its favor. His 
word availed every where. Every one looked with long- 
ing expectations towards England. Men who had noth- 
ing to do with various readings, talked now of such collec- 
tions. No name was more frequently mentioned than that 
of Kennicott. The enthusiasm impelled many to take 
part in the collation; for they ventured to hope, that the 
highly prized immortality of their names would be secur- 
ed in the immortal work of Kennicott. In this manner 
Michaelis inspirited the collaters, in so barren an emplhoy- 
ment ; and encouraged the zeal of Kennicott himsetf, and 
of his coadjutors. The result has not answered the great 
expectations that were formed ; on the contrary, it has 
very much depreciated in our view the value of the Ma- 
soretic Manuscripts. It was well, however, that the con- 
trary opinion formerly prevailed. To this error we arc 
indebted for what we now possess. Michaelis himself, 
after the appearance of Kennicott’s collection of various 
readings, acknowledged the poverty of the Masorctic man- 
uscripts, and estimated them at no higher rate than they 
really deserve. Under the pressure of age, he made a use 
of the collective body of various readings which, only few 
as yet had made. He traced the mutual relationship of 
the manuscripts among one another; investigated their 
connexion with the Masora, passage by passage ; and as- 
certained the value of individual readings. 

Thus he continued to employ himseif unceasingly 1 
critical investigations even to his latest day, and remained 
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bi) always at the head of his contemporaries. The rreatest 
ony number of his critical observations on the Hebrew text, 
a are found in his Oriental Magazine, where he specifies 


the readings adopted or not adopted by him, with the 
grounds on which he proceeded. They constitute a rich 
collection of acute and ingenious conjectures, intermingled 
5 with a goodly number of emendations, which will doubt. 
x. less maintain their ground against the assaults of time and 
amore improved criticism. Granting that conjectures 
and emendations are also exhibited, which might apparent- 
ly have been dispensed with, which are rendered impro- 
bable by the connexion, and by an accurate knowledge of 
the language, or by the period of the Hebrew literature to 
which the emended portion belongs ; still, they continue 
to be, in another respect, valuable, by presenting induce- 
ments to the interpreter to remove the difficulties, by a 
better interpretation, by a satisfactory explanation drawn 
from the kindred dialects, or by any other method ; and 
thus to render the further assistance of criticism unnecessa- 
ry. We now possess, from the hand of Michaelis, a brief 
specimen of criticism on approved principles, applied to 
all the writings of the Old Testament. May others, who 
in future, devote their attention to these writings them- 
selves, or to his labors, continue to follow his example, 
and procced with the same critical judgement, correcting 
and completing them, advancing further, with more acute- 
ness and certainty ; first illustrating and then using the 
sources of criticism, and cherishing continually those no- 
bler and more elevated aims, for which his age was not 
yet ripe.-—It is long continued exercise alone, and the ma- 
tured expericnce accruing from this, which establish the 
course of criticism, and sharpen and correct the critical 
tact. Michaelis led the way and furnished the most noble 
| » contributions. If we have not attained this critical tact 
eat the blame must rest with ourselves. 
Of a work, in which he aimed to rise from mere verbal 
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criticism, to one of a higher character, viz. his complete 
introduction to the Old Testament, we have been de- 
prived by his advanced age and his death—a serious loss, 
provided the materials for it should not be found among 
his papers, which, even in a fragmentary condition would 
be worthy of publication. In the first part, which is al- 
ready in our hands, on Moses and on Job, he could only 
revise his earlier investigations in relation to these writ- 
ings, arrange them differently, and thus present them un- 
der a new aspect. In the volumes yet to follow, we may 
anticipate a rich harvest of original observations. This is 
probably the only work which he has left unfinished. It 
is the commencement of a great building, which serves to 
remind us that the experienced architect is no more. 

His philological merits in regard to the New Testa- 
ment are not so great as those in regard to the Old. In 
the latter he was under the necessity, of creating every 
thing for himself, but in the former he could only help 
forward the good work already begun. Before his time, 
scholars, misled by commentators, drew their philologi- 
cal illustrations, for the most part, from the ancient classi- 
cal authors of early Greece, from Homer, Herodotus, Thu- 
cydides and Xenophon, &c. About his time, Otte, Carp- 
zov, Krebs and others, directed the attention to the Alex- 
andrian school, and opened, for the first time, the gen- 
uine source of illustration. Michaelis was faithful to 
this source. In the Epistle to the Hebrews, the history 
of the Resurrection, and the first book of the Maccabees, 
he resorted most cheerfully to Philo, Josephus, the Sep- 
tuagint, and the other Greek writers on the Old Testa- 
ment, and kindly assisted Ernesti in promoting the 
good cause. His own contributions consisted of frequent 
comparisons of Syriac, Chaldaic and Talmudic words and 
expressions with the Greek, which none of his predeces- 
sors or contemporaries, had furnished in such abundance, 
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and for which purpose no imdividual had been able to use 
the collections of Wettstein in so masterly a manner, 
But where deep and extensive knowledge of the Greek 
was requisite, Ernesti and other moderns may have excell- 
ed hira. 

For the criticism, however, properly speaking, of the New 
Testament, in Germany, we are indebted for the most 
part to Michaelis, he received it poor and uncultivated ; 
he left it rich and matured. 

Down to the middle of the present century, the criticism 
of the New Testament was decried by almost all the Ger- 
man Theologians. With what violence did the theological 
cabal attack even the pious Albert Bengel, when he firet 
endeavored to introduce it! How timidly did the father 
of Michaelis come forward in his work de Variis N. T. 
lectionibus ! How poor and imperfect does it appear, even 
in the year 1750, in Michaelis’ Introduction to the New 
Testament ! 

Still his heart doated upon this youthful work with the 
affection of a parent; he cherished and nourished it, tll 
his latest days, and thus it received at last its fixed and 
manly form. It would be unjust and ungrateful to en- 
quire what it was at first. It is now what its title declares 
it to be, an Lntroduction to the study of the New Testa- 
ment, furnishing an easy general survey of the. points of 
principal moment, in the criticism of the same, indispen- 
sible to every theologian—a genuine magazine of critical 
learning. Whatever was agitated, before and at the time 
of Michaelis, in relation to the criticism of the New Tes- 
tament, with the exception of a few hypotheses, may be 
found here discussed, with a constant regard to the origi- 
nal sources ; so that, under his hands, they become proper- 
ly the results of his own study, deprived only of the merit 
of having been first announced by him. We see here re- 
corded the history of his opinions, and of his progressive 
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study of the New Testament ; we see him here wavering, 
fluctuating, weighing, conjecturing an‘ erring, until he ar- 
rived at the point which he thought he could maintain ; 
we see here discussions in which, at every step, he sub- 
jected himself as well as others toa rigid criticism. The 
style of the work, it is true, is rendered thus more broken 
and heavy; but it becomes,on the other hand,more instrue- 
tive for every one who wishes to commence his acquaint- 
ance with such investigations. 

To him we are indented for many new results. He 
dwelt, with the most pleasure, on the merits of the prin- 
cipal manuscripts and of the older translations. He furn- 
ishes here arich supply of original observations, and dis- 
plays his eritical talents in all their excellence. For an 
example, we need only turn to his investigations concern- 
ing the Syriac translations; which are so novel, so rich, 
and so fruitful in inferences for every scholar in this de- 
partment. Even where he pursues some favorite hypo- 
thesis of his own, which can hardly stand the test of criti- 
cism,—as in the case of the Hebrew original text of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews,—still, those who differ from him 
on the main point, will find other subordinate investiga- 
tions, abounding in useful instruction, which we would 
gladly receive from his hand. 

For a long time, however, he appears to have acted un- 
justly and ungratefully toward Semler, his profound and 
critical contemporary; and toward the bold elevation which 
he had given to criticism. But in his latter days he ex- 
oncrated himself from this reproach, and discarded a num- 
ber of notions which he had cherished during nearly half 
acentury. The edition of his Introduction, prepared in 
the year 1788, estimates, justly, together with Semler, the 
real value of the so styled latinising manuscripts, and the 
high antiquity of their text. It purports to be an abstract 
‘feritical proceedings adapted to certain principal divi- 
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sions of the general subject ; made, however, in a peculiar 
manner, as Michaelis himself had always practised it. It 
establishes, also, more firmly than had heretofore been 
done, the authority of some of the writings of the New 
Testament ; those, for example, of Mark and of Luke. 
Thus the mind of Michaelis, contrary to the usual course 
of things, remained, even in his old age, so pliant as to 
admit an entire change of his early ideas. 

The same critical materials might, it is true, in our day, 
have been disposed of in a more novel, free, and summa- 
ry manner; it is questionable, however, whether we 
should have obtained the same rich store of original results. 
But a capital consideration, which should not have been 
disregarded, has, unfortunately, been overlooked by Mi- 
chaelis, viz. the enquiry into the religious notions of the 
Jews at the time of Christ and the Apostles, which would 
have enabled him to have seen, more satisfatorily, how 
Christianity arose out of Judaism; with what wisdom 
Christ and the Apostles conducted themselves in the first 
establishment and promulgation of our religion; how they 
connected their new doctrines with the old ones; where 
they adhered to the old path, where they advanced fur- 
ther ; and where they moulded every thing anew. In the 
present state of these researches, the distance between the 
Old and the New Testament, and the transition from the 
one to the other, appear too great. 

Sound exegesis was a thing unknown, when Michaelis 
eommenced his carreer. It was even inferior to that 
which preailed two centuries before. 

At the period of the reformation, all the arts of inter- 
pretation were in full exercise—a natural consequence of 
the enthusiasm, with which the study of the ancient clas- 
sics had been prosecuted for nearly a century. This state 
of things was succeeded by the arts of controversy. Bar- 
barism, however, as might naturally be expected, reigned 
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in all the departments of theology, until within about fifty 
years of the present day. Grotius, indeed, who had 
grown up in the study of the ancient classics, made an ef- 
fort to restore this state of things; but his mild and bene- 
volent voice was drowned amidst the barbarous yells of 
the German theologians, led on by Salov. 

Meanwhile the study of the ancient languages was revi- 
ved. The oriental languages established themselves at 
Halle, in the very school from which Michaelis came. 
But they lent no aid to the exegesis of the Bible. What 
was only the means was regarded as the end. Philologi- 
cal learning was sought for, merely for its own sake, as if 
no nobler use of it could be conceived. An idle rummag- 
ing among words, tedious etymologies, and grammatical 
speculations, afforded the principal gratification. ‘The phi- 
lologists knew not haw to turn their treasure to advantage. 
If they applied them to the Bible, they busied themselves 
eternally with mere words and phrases and syllabifica- 
tion, and laid immense stress upon every syllable, which 
was certainly never intended by the original author. 
They had not even a remote apprehension of that which 
gives life and fruitfulness to the busines of interpretation, 
viz. penetrating views of the peculiarities of the ancient 
language, and of the course and connexion of the thoughts 
in any work ; the development of these from the spirit of 
the times, and from the character and prevailing sentiments 
of every period. As to the didactic theoiogians, they oc- 
cupied too proud a station in their lordly systems, to con- 
descend to enter the humble abodes of philology. They 
adhered to Luther’s translation, and expourded it—the 
genuine protestant Vulgate of those days. 

The progress of deism, which was sounding, through- 
out England, its loud scoffs at all positive religion, at 
length constrained the British theologians to defend their 
territories by means of a better study of the Bible. But 
‘hey had among them, at that time, no philologist who 
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could commence with grammatical-philological explana- 
tions. Their sagacity, however, provided a remedy, 
The significations of the words, and the sense of the 
whole, were elicited by an acute analysis of the whole 
connexion ; and the results were comprehended in ver- 
bose, and diffuse paraphrases—the most effectual method 
of concealing their ignorance of the original language, 
from themselves and others. 

With this sort of exegesis, Michaelis became acquainted, 
during his residence in England. With all its imperfec- 
tions, it was still more rich and instructive than the miser- 
able mode which prevailed in his own country; and he 
thought it, therefore, worthy of imitation, in Germany. 
To commence, he furnished Latin translations of English 
paraphrasts ; of Benson, on James, in the year 1746 ; of 
Pierce, on the Epistle to the Hebrews, in the year 
1747. Hethen proceeded to paraphrases of his own. In 
the year 1750, appeared his paraphrase of the minor epis- 
tles of Paul; in the year 1751, his poetical paraphrase oi 
Ecclesiastes ; and in the year 1762, his paraphrase of the 
epistle of Paul to the Hebrews. This mode of exegesis 
was now fairly introduced into Germany, and remained in 
favor till Michaelis led the way again to a new one. No 
one was sooner convinced of its inconveniencies and its 
unhappy consequences. It is too easily satisfied with re- 
mote philological evidences in support of the adopted 
meaning, and leads us astray from accurate grammatical 
interpretation, which alone can furnish satisfactory results ; 
it makes no distinction between the ideas of the paraphra- 
sed author, and those of the paraphrast, and the reader is in 
danger of mistaking the latter for the former ; it obliterates 
also all the spirit of the author and communicates a spirit 
not his own. Michaelis, therefore, began with improving 
the English mode, and accompanied his paraphrases with 
rich philological observations, which especially adorn his 
spistle to the Hebrews ; he finally abandoned it entirely: 
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and preferred, what was decidedly better, accurate trans- 
Jations with explanatory observations. 

The Germans, under his guidance, began again to inter- 
pret the Scriptures for themselves ; to elicit their meaning, 
as Was customary atthe time of the reformation, by means 
of grammatical interpretation ; and also to investigate it, 
historically, from the spirit of those ancient times, from 
history, antiquities, customs, opinions, and mudes of think- 
ing; and to furnish materia!s, thus approves, for a sys- 
tematic. theology. In the criticism of the Old Testament, 
he continued to lead the way alone; in that of the New 
Testament, however, he found, in E:rnesti, an active coad- 
jutor. 

With his Commentary on the Bible, if regarded in 
the proper light, commences a new period of Biblical exe- 
gesis. If I mistake not, the translation was merely a 
subordinate concern ; the observations constitute the prin- 
cipal and by far the richest portion, of which the transla- 
tion was only the vehicle. 

The circumstances of the times, and the nature and come 
pass of the work, prevented him from giving his transla- 
tion a substantial and classical form. The period in which 
he was educated, was ill adapted to communicate to his 
German style, any degree of consciseness, flexibility and 
skill. After he had improved it, it was still too verbose 
for the concisely descriptive poetry of the Hebrews, and 
too fond of measured periods for their prose. In the po- 
etry, he failed in a due measure of vigor and fulness; in 
the prose, he was deficient in thorough simplicity. A 
tasteful translation, however, is seldom the production of 
a philologist, absorbed in critical labors and buried amongst 

various readings. Weary and dispirited with his wander- 
ings in the sandy desert of criticism, which must, of ne- 
cessity, be passed; he must nevertheless elevate his mind 
with unwonted freedom in order to conceive, and express 
in another language, every new shade of meaning in the 
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ancient author, whose language differs from his so widely 
in spirit and character. A thorough proficient in the an- 
cient languages, he must display an equal proficiency jn 
modern languages also, in order to keep pace with his ay. 
thor in feeling, thinking, and expression. Abounding jn 
learned philclogieal researches, he must nevertheless lay 
aside his wealth, and find his greatness in a poverty and 
simplicity, to which he is not accustomed. How could a 
teacher at the university, cecupied with a daily round of 
laborious “employments, submit himself to the necessary 
task of examining, with rigid scrutiny, every word, in or- 
der to remain faithful to the original in theirchoice and 
collocation ; and to communicate to the translation the 
same distribution of light and shade as the original posses- 
ses. And should he succeed in reconciling this with his 
ordinary employments, in a small portion of the Bible, 
could he be expected to make the sacrifice throughout the 
whole ? 

The learned interpreter is altogether a different person 
from the tasteful translator. ‘The former amasses treasures 
for the use of the latter, that he may turn them to advan- 
tage in his own way. Lach receives, however, his merit- 
ed reward. 

The design of the translation of Michaelis, accordingly, 
was merely to present, connectedly and comprehensively, 
the Hebrew writings, in the sense in which he understood 
them, and which he aimed to elicit, passage by passage, so 
that his readers might carry it along with them to the ob- 
servations. ‘l’o these he directed his principal exertions. 
Inj these he illustrated his text from manners and cus- 
toms, from antiquities, and from natural and political 
history, with a fulness which could be expected only from 
the most erudite and comprchensive scholar. He then in- 
dulges in reflections on the intelletual and moral character 
of the ancient times; and on the doctrines and systems 
of faith which owe their origin to these times ; and on mo- 

Tal and political maxims: which reflections eyinced the 
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scholar familiar with the ancient as well as the modern 
world, the experienced philosopher, politician and moral- 
ist, and the skilful ticologian, all combined in one man. 
That portion, however, was the most important and the 
mos! «abundant in original views, which derived its illus- 
trations from antiquities, Geography and modern travels. 
Here Michaelis was in his element. He was not so well 
versed in the intellectual and moral character of the anci- 
ent world. He conceived of those times, as in a condition 
of high intellectual and scientific cultivation. The He- 
brew poets, especially, he considered as in possession of 
comprehensive natural knowledge, and of an abundance of 
other learning, which time, however,and accident, had, at a 
later period, obliterated. In this light he regarded Moses,and 
the philosophical poet who speaks in Job, and the rest in 
order, according to their circumstances. The discoveries of 
Linneus, Waller, Buffon and others, he supposed could now 
elucidate those ancient writings. This same knowledge, 
however, he imagined, was extant before, but was oblite- 
rated,in process of time,and,as is often the case inthe world 
of science, revived again by the ingenuity ofmodern times. 
There are other passages of the work, however, which 
oppose these views, in which he draws his illustration 
from the manners and customs of the Bedouins, and re- 
presents the early condition of mankind as characterised 
by extreme simplicity. For mind and manners go hand 
in hand. If the latter remain simple the former continues 
the same, and unacquainted with scientific cultivation. 
These latter passages may serve, therefore, for the correc- 
tion of the others. Michaelis would certainly not have 
liberated the human understanding at so early a period, 
from its swaddling-clothes, provided he had received his 
earliest education at a time, when opportunities were en- 
joyed of becoming acquainted with ancient Greece, its 
manners and customs, its mode of thinking, and its gradu- 
al refinement. But he had occasion to lament, even in his 
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old age, the scautiness of this knowledge, both at the 
school and at the University.* Otherwise, when he made 
use of the travels, he would have directed his attention 
more to the progress of mankind, in order to obtain from 
the descriptions in these travels, a consistant picture of the 
primitive condition of the human understanding, which 
would necessarily have thrown a very different light upon 
the works of the Hebrews. But his early education ren- 
dered this impossible. Let not this defect, however, de. 
tract, fora moment, from his reputation and his immense 
desert. It 1s a duty we owe to historical justice, to con. 
template every great man in his own times. 

Many of his exegetical explanations of the Old Testa- 
nent are obnoxious to the objection before mentioned. 
But the New Testament approached nearer to our own 
times, and has been well elucidated by contemporaries. 
Like an experienced master of his art, Michaelis knew 
how to avail himself of the raw materials furnished by 
Lightfoot, Schocttgen, and Wetstein, so as to present an 
admirable picture of the intellectual character of those 
times ; he knew how to distribute, in a becoming manner, 
the light and the shade, and to mingle, in such a manner 
the earlier and the later coloring, that it eventually became 
what was necessary for the illustration of the New Testa- 
ment. We may, perhaps, desire something different in 
particular passages ;_ the work, however, as a whole, will 
still continue to sustain his reputation. 

In the midst of this store of exegetical and historical 
learning, nething but a knowledge of philosophy was want- 
ing, to perfect in Michaelis the great theologian. He was 
not, however, entirely deficient in this department. With 
the philosophy of Leibnitz and Woif, he had formed a 
more accurate and profound acquaintance, than many of 
its most distinguished advocates. It became his guide in 


Bever's Magazine for Preachers, B. If. Art. 6. p. 2, 6, 7. 
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the labyrinths of theology, a far better and safer guide than 
the philosophising didactic theo'ogians of this school, en- 
tirely destitute of the aid of philological learning, and 
whose names now repose in quiet with their ashes.* Mi- 
chaelis, however, with his peculiar exegetical acuteness 
sought only to ascertain, in every case, what the Bible 
really taught. He examined rigidly the dicta elassica, 
which under his hand, vanished, with the exception of a 
few, much to the fright of the didactic thevlogians. He 
then weighed carefully, upen rational principles, what re- 
mained after this refining process of his exegesis, and as- 
sisted, to the utmost of his abilities, to do away the old 
complaints, that the Bible and reason could not dwell to- 
gether in perfect harmony. His theological style and 
manner was rather popular than scholastic; from which 
circumstance may be explained why, in the discussion of 
every doctrine, he did not connect exegesis and philosophy 
with history, for the purpose of eliciting from the spirit of 
the times, the origin and various forms of the doctrine, in 
all its bearings ; and of placing its present form in the best 
possible light—the only means, if Iam not mistaken, of 
rendering the young theologian skilfull in every part of 
this science, and of rendering it, without any reference to 
a future office, an interesting study for the philosophical 
mind. It was not the design, however, of Michaelis, in 
adopting this popular manner, to underrate the other which 
is altogether indispensible for genuine theological learning, 
although it be encumbered with the technical phraseology 
of the schools. He who was so substantial a promoter of 
solid learning, could never have designed to obstruct the 
avenue to the noble doctrinal works of the earlier period 


* His application of the philosophy of Wolf may be seen to the 
dest advntage in his Thouchts on the Doctrines of Sin and Atone. 
ment 
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of the reformation; which, happily for the reputation of 
a goodly number of modern theologians, are now no lon- 
ger in general circulation. 

He taught, generally speaking, the pure doctrines of the 
church ; regarding, however, more the spirit of its sym- 
bolical books, than the exact letter ; and he defended these 
doctrines, with a fund of theological learning, and ina 
manner, in which a few only, during the most efficient 
period of his life, were able to defend them. 

His doctrinal views influenced powerfully the period in 
which he lived, and prepared the way for the present im- 
provements in theology. This was owing, however, more 
to his exegetical writings, than to his manual of doctrinal 
theology. This last produced in Germany no general sen- 
sation ; undoubtedly because it could not boast for its au- 
thor, a man in a black coat who had been dubbed a doctor 
of theology. In Sweden, much to the edification of the 
German zealots, a formal auto da fe was celebrated in con- 
sequence of it. Notwithstanding this, Michaelis triumph- 
ed also here with uncommon good fortune. Count Hép- 
ken, at that time Chancellor of the university at Upsala, 
who was led by the proceedings against the book to give 
it a perusal, expressed, in behalf of his nation, his chagrin 
at its treatment, and persuaded his king, eighteen years af- 
ter this act of injustice, to make amends to the author for 
it, by conferring upon him the order of the Star. 

Michaelis was not satisfied with the form which the di- 
dactic theology of Germany had assumed during the last 
twenty years. He was not pleased with the fashion, be- 
ginning to prevail of throwing together what was ancient 
and what was modern, without any compacted system, al- 
though they were so widely different in nature and spirit ; 
of giving with one hand what was taken away again with 
the other ; of destroying on one page, what had been es- 
tablished on the preceding. And what man, of any intel- 
lectual strength and character, could regard with compla- 
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cency this superficial and sophistical manner? Certain it 
is, this method is not the prevailing one in Germany; nor, 
from its very nature, can it ever come into general use, 
for any length of time. Still, there is reason to believe, 
that Michaelis regarded the condition of didactic theolo- 
gy as much worse than it really was. This was owing, 
perhaps, to the fact, that old age generally renders the mind 
more timid and scrupulous ; or to the fact, that he could 
no longer embrace, within the compass of his reading, 
every thing which the modern investigations in theology 
had brought to light and established. Michaelis was, accord- 
ingly, in his later days; as much revered as the patriarch 
and support of the old faith, as he had been reviled and 
abused, in his younger days, as the leader of the reformers 
of theology. He could hardly have practised a deception 
in this case. This was not in his nature ; his step also 
was too firm and his tone much too decided, to permit us 
to indulge the suspicion. Itwas perhaps a pause in the pro- 
gress of his intellectual illumination, fully consistent with 
the law of our intellectual nature. It fares, in this respect, 
with an individual as with mankind ‘collectively. As there 
is a fixed point in the period of the existence of mankind 
collectively, with regard to their illumination, beyond 
which they cannot proceed, and in any attempt to advance 
beyond which they must pay dear for their temerity ; so it 
is also with every individual man. He may indeed be- 
come more learned, but not more enlightened. | Where- 
abouts, in every individual case, these limits commence, is 
frequently determined by accident, mode of life, place of 
residence, intercourse of earlier and later years, peculiar 
organization, ard an innumerable aggregate of trivial cir- 
cumstances. Michaelis, by the aid of his extraordinary 
talents, reached rapidly and early his highest point. Here 
his limit was set. It seems indeed to evince uncommon 
strength and skill in a mind, to be able to assume every 
‘orm at every age of life ; but we should often be deceiv- 
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ed, if we attempted to test, by this standard, the pow. 
ers of contemporary scholars. He who has marked out 
for himself an extensive sphere, can no longer, after a cer- 
tain age, be present with his mind, in every part; while his 
neighbour finds himself easily at home in every part of his 
contracted circle. But which one deserves the greater ad- 
miration 2? How often is it the case that a scholar remains 
far in advance of his contemporaries, merely because he 
has had the good luck, and the science in which he labors 
the ill luck, to have been kept aloof, for a long time, 
from all men of talents; and that frequently, during whole 
generations, a curse seems to rest upon science. Praise 
and censure on the point are to be dispensed with much 
care. Let it suffice that Michaelis continued at the head 
of his contemporaries, in many other departments, until 
his death. Could this be expected of him in all ? 

In the midst of all the dislike which he manifested to- 
ward a great portion of the latest improvements in didactic 
theology, he continued always tolerant. For myself at 
least, I do not recollect, at present, in his writings, any 
violence of expression, any malicious side-long glances at 
the later theologians ; but merely open-hearted disappro- 
bation of their doctrinal-system, couched in serious |an- 
guage, such as is wont to accompany a man of intellectual 
firmness. Decidedly devoted, as he believed, to the sys- 
tem of doctrines of the symbolical books of his church, it 
was nevertheless entirely contrary to his views, to repress 
or forbid discussions concerning their contents. He ex- 
pressed himself, in the last years of his life, on this subject, 
by word of mouth, before many witnesses, in a most de- 
cided and emphatic manner. 

With his system of morals, my acquaintance, drawn 
from detached expressions of his translation of the Bible, is 
much too slight to enable me to characterize it fully. Accor- 
ding to these expressions, it was deeply tinged with a rigid 
scrupulousness—undoubtedly a remnant of the over-strain- 
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ed piety of the school in which he was educated. He has left 
a work on this subject fully completed, which, according 
to his last will, is to appear in print before every other. 
Michaelis thus embraced, in his, ecapacious mind, 
many departments, in a manner always peculiar and al- 
ways eminent. In every one he communicated the tone 
for a long time, and in many, until his death. For this 
great superiority, he was indebted to the unceasing study 
of the sources of his sciences. He took no one at his word. 
Ile considered no investigations as closed, and regarded 
no magisterial assertions. Sometimes, indeed, this new 
labor was superfluous ; but it was never entirely useless 
The investigation received, at least, through him, a new 
direction ; it became new to whatever point it was direct- 
ed; and conducted to other subordinate points hitherto 
untouched. And if he sometimes neglected, (as was per- 
haps the facet) to compare the labors of others, until his 
own investigations were brought to a close, still, no gap 
is left in his investigation, and no complaints can justly be 
indulged, of a proud disregard of earlier merit. He cer- 
tainly availed himself willingly, in his researches, of the 
assistance and counsel of his friends at hand and ata dis- 
tance. Every one also received credit for his own con- 
tribution, however trivial, as if it were a most important 
public concern; for every one found it again, with the 
mention of his name, in the writings of Michaelis. 
Considering the striking peculiarity of his whole mind, 
the many new results with which his writings abounded, 
and his frequent opposition to prevailing notions, he could, 
in the ordinary course of events, scarcely count upon uni- 
versal approbation. But what great man has not met with 
more opposition than applause from his cogtemporaries ? 
\ great and bold undertaking is not suited to the ordinary 
dimensions of human talents, and from this circumstance 
meets with opposition ; but it does not follow from this that 
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it should not meet with a merited reception from talents of 
the right grade. 

He was less solicitous about the exterior decorations, 
than about the internal value of his works. His latin style, 
during those years in which he was wont to polish with 
care, bore evident marks of a good knowledge of classical 
latinity ; and even in his later years, when old age enjoin- 
ed a greater degree of haste, it still betrayed the good soil 
from which it sprang. With the improvement of our ver- 
nacular language, which took place during his years of 
manhood, his own German style was also improved ; and 
there was a pcriod of his life, in which he was ambitious 
of the honor of being numbered amongst the wits of Ger- 
many ; after a while the serious sciences pleased him bet- 
ter, and thenceforth he aimed in his writings more at the 
excellencies of a couversational manner, than at elaborate 
ornament and conciseness. On this account, he was wont 
to entangle his discourse with participial connexions, and 
to interlard it with French words, even where they con- 
tributed, in clearness or strength, nothing more than the 
equivalent German expressions. 

As an author he resembled a prudent and devoted father 
who is attentive to the wants of his offspring, and rigidly 
endeavors to supply them wherever they are observed. 
He made, continually, alterations and improvements in his 
works, and substituted new translations for old ones. 
Those who were not aware, from their own experience, of 
the labyrinth through which the human understanding 
must wind its cheerless way, were ready to complain, in 
his frequent and various retractions, of a neglect of earlier 
examination, and of the consequences of a censurable haste; 
an injustice which ingenious and inquisitive scholars must 
too often put up with from their meaner contemporaries, 
who have no resources beyond the meagre inheritance re- 
ceived from their instructers. Pertinacity of opinion in a 
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scholar is generally the consequence of his stationariness 
jn the sciences, which is already half a relapse. 

All these distinguished excellencies of Michaelis are 
known to the German public at large ; his pupils alone are 
acquainted with others, equally rare, which placed him in 
the number of the most eminent university teacherg 
With the exception, perhaps, of a slight excess of wit, he 
was free from most of the faults which attach themselves 
to that station. He always came forward after a full and 
previous preparation of the matter, and left merely the 
words to be supplied on the occasion. Filled with his 
subject, he spoke with order, clearness, life, fire, some- 
times with inspiration, always with that interest, himself, 
in the subject, which awakens an interest in others even 
for the dryest communication. His preparation was al- 
ways undertaken the day before. This afforded him time 
and opportunity for new investigations, much to the gain 
of his audience and the public; his style, however, lost 
that conciseness, which he would have given it, had he 
come forward immediately after his preparation. As it was, 
he was under the necessity of combining the thoughts of 
the preceding day with those last received, which were 
not very closely connected with the former; this frequent- 
ly led, indeed, to new windings and combinations, but the 
thread was necessarily lengthened. Not unfrequently he 
engaged before his audience in full investigations, whose 
results merely he might have presented; by which means, 
the nobler minds learnt, from an experienced master, the 
art of research. ‘The others, whose aims were lower, were 
satisfied with the naked result. All his studies and in- 
vestigations had a bearing upon his business as an instruct- 
er, and hence his course of instruction was eminently 
learned, and became afterwards the proper source of his 
Writings. His communications were never designed for 
mere amusement, and on this account were the better adap- 
ted to form a future taste for individual cultivation of the 
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sciences. All Germany is aware how great a number oj 
learned men, in his and the kindred departments, proceed. 
ed from his school. | His whole soul was alive to the jp. 
terests of his best scholars, as long as they were under his 
immediate direction ; he assisted them with advice and 
encouragement to the extent of his power and opportuni- 
ties. Assoon as they displayed abilities and Cisposition 
for a speculative life, he assisted them diligently in obtain- 
ing those places, where they might rapidly unfold them- 
selves; and to this end he regarded a distant place the best 
adapted, where they might turn to advantage the in- 
struction received from him, better than when nearer to 
him. As soon as he saw them established, he left them to 
themselves, to establish their own fame, and gave his sole 
attention to his younger scholars, who were still beneath 
his eye. He designed that they should be indebted to 
themselves and their abilities, for the final establishment 
of their prosperity and reputation. 

All this was accomplished by a single individual, for his 
scholars, for his contemporaries, and for posterity, by 
means of his high endowments and untiring industry. 
He first aroused his own talents, and then awakened, de- 
veloped and ennobled the endowments of others. He 
was the father and nurse, the fosterer and the patron of sci- 
ence, in astate of tender orphanage. Poor and needy, after 
receiving all the treasures which carne to him by inherit- 
ance ; and immenscly rich in the fruits of his own labor, 
which descended, at his death, as an imperishable legacy, 
to posterity. 

Such thou wast, revered instructer, and such, by thine 
own exertions, thou didst become ; in the midst of all the 
obstacles of education, which thou didst successfully sur- 
mount; and all the difficulties of thy situation, which thou 
didst overcome ; and all the follies of thy contemporaries, 
which thou didst bear with patience. . Such were thy la- 
bors, although reviled from the commencement by thy ig- 
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norant contemporaries, and frequently persecuted and at- 
tacked by malicious envy and bitter malice ; unapprecia- 
ted in thy life time by many of thy contemporaries, and 
now in death—unrequited. Unconcerned about the arts 
of thine enemies, the designs of thine enviers, and the ma- 
lice of the ignorant ; known and respected by kings, priz- 
ed by their ministers, and admired by Europe ; thou didst 
pursue thine untrodden way, for the enlargement of the 
kingdom of truth and of science, and didst bear, with 
thine own name, the name of Georgia ugusta far be- 
yond the limits of Germany, into every civilized land of 
Europe. 

And now thou reposest, with all thine admirable en- 
dowments, where the ashes of common men repose. But 
thou shalt not be forgotten. Thine image remains deeply 
imprinted on the heart of Georgia ugusta, and time will 
carry thy name down through the endless lapse of suc- 
ceeding generations. 
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‘ue following article is intended as introductory to a Sy- 
nopsis of Biblical Criticism : by which is meant that de. 
partment of the Theological Science, whose object is to 
ascertain the Text of the Sacred writings. It is not long 
since this department was the main object of interest and 
study, among Biblical scholars. Until it was decided to 
what extent the Scriptures were corrupted, or how far the 
readings derived from various sources, differed from each 
other, and from the received text, critics were almost ab. 
sorbed in the investigation, and the christian public were in 
anxious expectation of the result. But since it has been 
discovered, that only in a few passages, diversities materi- 
ally affecting the sense, are to be found ; the public have 
returned to their former confidence, and critics have relex- 
ed the ardor of their pursuit. 

Although the further prosecution of this subject, is not 
likely again to call forth the same interest; it is obviously 
important to review what has been done. To learn what 
is the actual state of the Sacred text—to ascertain the sour- 
ces, number, and importance of the various readings,-—the 
means by which a knowledge of the genuine text is to be 
obtained—and to enquire into the history of the application 
of these means. The investigation of this subject, is the 
very first step in Theology ;—for we should know what 
the text is,before we attempt to learn its meaning. To pre- 
sent a general view of this subject, for the use of students, 
is the object of this Synopsis, 

It is not easy at all times to designate with precision, 
the authority upon which every statement is made ; it may 
be sufficient therefore, to state in general, that the plan 
pursued has been to examine all the sources of information 
within the Editor’s reach, on the several subjects, and then 
to present, as concise and as clear a view of the most im- 
portant points as he could, making the references as minute 
as circumstances would permit. 
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A BRIEF view of the opinions, usually entertained, re- 
lative to the origin and history, of the Hebrew Language, 
may very properly be given as introductory, to a Synopsis 
of the Criticism of the Old Testament. 


§. I. Lis Name. 


There are numerous appellations, which have at differ- 
ent periods, been given to the ancient language of the 
Jews. It is nowhere in Scripture called Hebrew. This 
term as it is used in John v. 2. (4 éxiAsyousvn “EGeaitrs Bndco- 
ja) and in several other places in the New Testament, does 
not refer to the Biblical Hebrew, but to the Syro-Chaldaic 
dialect prevalent in Palestine, in the time of our Saviour. 
In Josephus however by yAuwcca cwv ‘ES gay is always to be 
understood, the genuine Hebrew of the Bible. 

In the 2 Book of Kings xviii. 26, it is called FY 
the language of the Jews. Inthe Targums, the appella- 
tion, holy tongue, is first applied to it. The name by which, 
it is usually distinguished, is Webrew, as being the lan- 
Suage of the Hebrew nation. As to the origin of this 
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term, however, there has been more controversy, than the 
importance of the subject, would seem to justify. Loesch. 
er, Carpzo", Leusden, and many other learned men, in- 
sist strenuously that it is derived from Ay Eber, or more 
properly, (‘E 2:9) Heber, one of the descendants of Shem. 
The two arguments of most plausibility in favor of this 
opinion, are, Ist, that this derivation is most agreeable to 
the analogy of the language, since nothing is more eom- 
mon, than this method of forming patronymics, by the 
addition of % to the root, whereas the regular derivative 
from “AY éransiit, whence others say it is derived, 
would be VDI. 2nly, tm Gen. x. 21, Shem, is said 
to be the father, of a// the sons of Heber, or Hebrews, as 
sons of Israel, are Israelites. Hence it is maintained, 
that Hebrew, is as obviously derived from Heder, as Is- 
raelite, from Zsrae/l. But as no particular reason can be 
assigned, for designating 4braham,from Heber, rather than 
from any other of his ancestors, and as the name *3}'7 
(Gen. xiv. 13,) was first given to him after he had_ past 
over the Kuphrates, /Valion and most modern critics con- 
sider the name as coming frora VAY what is beyond, Vy 
“WIA being equivalent to ¢ransfluvius. The LXX trans- 
late IY DIAN? by ASeau rw xegarn. 

On the derivation of the word Hebrew:—see WaAt- 
von’s Prolezomena, page 58. (Dathius’ Edition.) 
Loescner De causis lingue Hebree. p. 53. Gesesivs 
Geschichte der Hebhruischen Sprache und Schrift, § 5. 
Leuspen De vippellationibus lingue prime, Disserta- 
tion xxi. of his Philologus Hebraeus. 


§ II. The Origin of the Hebrew Language. 


Phe younger Buxvorr in his dissertation on the origin 
and antiquity of the Hebrew, lays down the following po 
sitions, which he en -eavours to support. Ist. That man 


as soon as created had the use and command of some lan- 
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xilage. 2d. That he received this language from God. 
id. That this language was the Hebrew, and, 4th. That it 
was the only language in existence in the early ages of the 
world. It need not be stated, that on most of these points 
there is great diversity of opinion. Many learned men 
have vssumed as certain, that language arose very gradual- 
ly. That at first man was conscious of nothing further, 
than the mere faculty of speech, and that he invented 
words as occasion required. In consistence with this opi- 
nion, they represent the original state of man, as a state 
of savagism, and regard his advancement in civilization, as 
tardy as his progress in the formation of language. As 
this subject is not necessarily connected with our present 
purpose, we shall merely remark, that all the evidence, 
which the Bible contains, of the dignity and pertection of 
our first parents, is hostile to the opinion, of their being 
sent abroad as mutes to gaze in silent wonder on the new 
ereation, littke removed from the irrational animals by 
which they were surrounded. 

Whether this language, which we have little doubt, our 
first parents were enabled spontaneously to use, was virtu- 
ally the same with the Hebrew, is a more doubttul point. 
The eviaence in favour of the presuneplion, that this was 
really the case, will be found below. Our object here is 
only to state, in reference to the origin of the Hebrew, 
that distinguished scholars, particularly of the 17th and the 
early part of the 18th centuries, agree with the great body 
of the Jewish Doctors, in claiming for the hebrew the 
epithet Oodoros. 

The Authors of the Universal History, Sir William 
Jones,and the majority of later critics and philologists, con- 
sider the original language as so far lost, that it is in vain, 
to attempt to discover any important traces of it, in any 
language now known. They of course, assign an origin 
to the Hebrew, consistent with this opinion. Some sup- 
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posing it to be the parent of the Oriental (Shemitish) lan- 
cuages, although not the primitive language of man; and 
others that it is the descendant of a language widely spo- 
ken among the descendants of Shem, yet not confin- 
ed exclusively to them. This mother-tongue was spoken 
throughout Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, 
Arabia, and Ethiopia. In this enumeration Assyria is us- 
ually included ; but Gesenéus and others, principally in- 
fluenced by the fact that the Assyrian proper names, men- 
tioned in Scripture, have noanalogy to the languages of 
this gencral class, refer the Assyrian to a Medo Persian ori- 
gin. Gesehischte der heb. Sprache, §¢. § 17. This widely 
extended language gave rise, according to Gesenius, 1. to 
the Aramean spoken in Syria, Mesopotamia,and Babylonia; 
which includes the Western Aramean or Syriac ; and the 
Eastern Aramean or Chaldee. 2. To the language of 
Canaan, or the Liebrew, spoken in Palestine and Pheenicia, 
from which the Punie descended. 3. To the Arabic with 
whieh the Ethiopic is nearly related. ‘The Samaritan is a 
mixture of the Aramean and Hebrew, Geschichte § 5. 
These are the languages now commonly called Shemitish. 
According to this opinion, the Hebrew is distinctively 
the language of Palestine, and its origin, a language no 
longer in existence, which was the common parent of the 
Hebrew and its cognate tongues. 


§ Ill. The Evtent to which the Hebrew was origi- 
nally spoken. 


Upon this point there is the same diversity of opinion 
as upon the preceding. According to Buxtor/, Loescher, 
Carpzov, and other writers of that class, the Hebrew 
after existing as the general language of mankind, from 
the creation, to the confusion of tongues at Babel, was after 
that event preserved in the family of Heder, and by him 
communicated as a sacred deposit to Abraham, to be trans- 
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mitted with the knowledge of the true religion to his pos- 
terity. 

Le Clerc, Gesenius and others of the later school, re- 
fer, as was just stated, the Hebrew, to Palestine, consider- 
ing it distinctively as the language of that country. In 
support of this opinion, it is argued, Ist that the names of 
places and persons among the Canaanites, are evidently 
Hebrew ; as ‘V7 Jericho, p>u’ Salem, DAV Shechem, 
VAD IVAP Ainjathsepher, Y: Wr"AND Beersheba ; of 
persons IN vlhimelech, pIyd7 Melchisedech, 
37 Rahab. 2. Another argument is derived from the 
fact, that the Israelites appear to have had easy intercourse 
with the Canaanites, without the aid of an Interpreter. 
3. Again it is evident, from the remains of the Phorni- 
cian language, as exhibited in the proper names, and parts 
of inscriptions on monuments and coins, preserved by 
Greek and Roman authors ; that, the Phoenician and He- 
brew have a close affinity. 4. And still further, the Pu- 
nic as a descendant from the Phoenician exhibits the same 
relation. This is strikingly exhibited by a passage in 
Plautus, (Poenuli, Act. 5. Scena 1.) in which there is at 
least ten lines of Punic, in which the words are almost all 
of Hebrew origin. This relation of the Punic to the He- 
brew, is expressly asserted by aveustin, ‘* Hebraei dicunt 
Messiam, quod verbum Punice consonum est, sicut alia 
permulta Hebraica et pene omnia.” JeERoME makes the 
same assertion as in his commentary on Jer. v. 25, ‘*Ty- 
rum scilicet, et Sidonem in Pheeniciz littore principes esse 
civitates—quarum Carthago colonia est. Unde et Poeni 
sermone corrupto, quasi Phoeni appellantur, quorum lingua 
lingua Hebraeae magna ex parte affinis est.”” See upon 
thissubject Watton’s Prolegomena iii. § 13,et seq. Gr- 
senius Geschichte, § 7. andespecially Bocnartr’s Georg. 
Sucra, part 2nd, ii. ¢. 5. 

This opinion, that the holy language was spoken by the 
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Canaanites, 1s strenuously opposed by Loescher, Chap. iii, 
§ 10, who appears disposed (page 57,) to adopt the con- 
jecture of Steph. Morinius, that some of the descendants 
of Shem, before the confusion of tongues emigrated to 
Palestine, and that from them, and not from the Canaan- 
ites, these Hebrew names were derived. His arguments, 
however, in reply to the evidence adduced above, are 
not satisfactory ; it must therefore be admitted, that the 
language of Palestine was either the Hebrew, or some 
language intimately connected with it. But it still re- 
mains to be proved, that this language was confined, to 
Palestine, and that it was unknown to Mbraham, as Le 
Clerc maintains, before his sojourning in that land.— 
There is certainly no intimation, that Mbraham met 
with any difficulty in communicating with the people, 
immediately after he came among them. And there is 
still further evidence, in the names of his family, &e. 
that the Hebrew was his native tongue. 

A third opinion, therefore, as to the extent to which 
the Hebrew was originally spoken, is that maintained by 
Vitringa, inhis Obsertt. Sacr. L. 1. chap. ii. He sup- 
poses that in the age of 2draham, the Hebrew was spo- 
ken almost universally through the East, at least, in Chal- 
dea, Mesopotamia, Arabia, and Canaan. ‘The principal 
arguments in support of this opinion are, that the names 
of Laban and his family living in Mesopotamia, and of 
Job and his Arabian friends, are evidently Hebrew,— 
and that intercourse between the inhabitants of these dif- 
ferent districts, was evidently carried on, without the 
necessity of an interpreter. 

It appears very evident, from points conceded by the 
several critics referred to, that the languages of Western 
Asia, called formerly the Oriental, and of late the She- 
mitish, had a common origin, (a fact easily established 
from their character ;) and that at some period there was 
but one language spoken throughout that region. But 
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this region is generally admitted to have been the original 
seat of the human family, or at least the region, where the 
descendants of Noah, first settled. The language of this 
region was, therefore in all probability the language of 
Noah, and the language of Noah that of the Antediiuvi- 
ans. The question then arises, what was that language ? 
Was it some language now lost, of which the Hebrew, 
the Aramean, and the Arabic, are the common descen- 
dants? Oris the Hebrew to be recognized as this fountain 
and the Aramean and Arabicas its streams? [ am strongly 
inclined, to this latter opinion for the reasons detailed in the 
following section. 


§. IV. The Antiquity of the Hebrew. 


We have already seen, that according to the opinion of 
almost all critics, there was originally but one language, 
in that section of Asia, which includes, the region of the 
Euphrates, Syria, Palestine and Arabia. The original 
identity of the several languages, afterwards prevalent 
throughout this region, is proved, not merely by their 
haying a great number of words which are common to 
all; but by ‘their whole genius and structure. They 
abound in gutteral sounds, so accurately distinguished that 
western organs are not able to express the diflerence,-——the 
roots are generally triliteral,--the pronouns in the oblique 
cases, are appended to the verb, noun, or participle to 
which they belong,—the verbs have but two tenses, —there 
are only two genders, —compound words are of very rare 
occurrance, &c. &e. Gesenius, § iv. 4. These, and 
other points of similarity, are sufficient to shew, that these 
languages have had a common origin. Of these cognate 
tongues, there is one of which the written documents which 
remain, are at least a thousand years older than the writ- 
ten monuments of either of the others. Of the Arabic 
little remains prior to the age of Mohammed, of the Sy- 
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riac, the Peschito, the version of the S. S. executed jn 
one of the early centuries of the Christian Era, is, it js 
believed the oldest work extant; of the Chaldee, there js 
nothing earlier than the small portion of Daniel and Ezra, 
written in that dialect: whereas of the Hebrew we have 
evidence of its existing in its highest perfection fifteen 
centuries before Christ. There is something in this very 
fact, which seems to carry the Hebrew so far above its 
cognate dialects, that they appear at once to take the place 
of descendants, rather than coevals. It is true indeed, 
we have evidence, of the existence of the Aramean, as a 
dialect distinct from the Hebrew, at a much earlier period, 
than the time of the captivity ; and that even in the time 
of Jacob a difference existed. But there is no evidence 
that the difference was then very great, as the utmost 
freedom of intercourse appears to have been kept up, be- 
tween the Hebrews, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia. 
The Pentateuch, as the production of the age of Moses, 
does therefore contain evidence of the antiquity of the 
Hebrew, to which neither the Aramean nor Arabic can 
lay claim; since it shews the language was flourishing in 
full perfection, centuries before the date of any written 
monuments of either of the others. 

2. Apart from the probability, in favour of the priority, 
of the Hebrew, derived from this source ; there is a much 
stronger argument deducable from its character. Its sim- 
plicity of structure, the extensive range of the primary 
meaning of its roots, and the fact that it is a pure lan- 
guage, that is, that it does not consist of words derived 
from various sources, they are all Hebrew, there are no 
foreign terms, except here and there an Egyptian term of 
measure, or something of a similar nature. In the later 
Hiebrew indeed, there are many traces of the influence of 
surrounding languages, but the remark just made is cor- 
rect, as applied to the Pentateuch and early portions of 
the Bible. There is therefore in the Hebrew, every in- 
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dication of its being a primitive (or underived) language. 
As it is in respect to simplicity, and purity, so superior to 
both the Aramean and Arabic, there can be little doubt 
that it is much more, nearly identified with that original 
language, which formerly occupied the whole of that por- 
tion of Asia, where these several dialects subsequently 
prevailed. It should also be remarked, that there is 
strong historical evidence of the identity of the Hebrew, 
with this general Shemitish language. .Zbraham was a 
descendant of Heber, from whom, through his second 
son Jochtan, Arabia Felix was principally settled. The 
Ishmaelites, and the children of Aefura, also contributed 
largely to peopling this district, and they doubtless used 
the language of braham. In the age of Joseph, the 
language of the Ishmaelites was perfectly intelligible to the 
sons of Jacob. At astill later period, Moses found no 
difficulty in conversing with the Midianites. These cir- 
cumstances show, that the Hebrew was virtually the pre- 
valent language in this region at this time. .2braham 
coming from Ur of the Chaldees, into Canaan, (the proper 
abode of the Hebrew, according to some), found no diffi- 
culty in understanding the people of the land. And his 
grand-son Jacob on his return to Mesopotamia, experi- 
enced the same facility of intercourse. From these facts 
it may be inferred, that the language of Mesopotamia and 
the language of Palestine was at that period virtually the 
same. From these considerations, there is a strong pre- 
sumption in favor of the opinion, that the Hebrew was 
in substance the general Shemitsh language, to which re- 
ference has already so often been made. 

3. A third argument, in favor of this opinion, is deri- 
ved from the perfection of the language, as it appears in 
the writings of Moses. It may be admitted, that the 
theories formed upon the idea, of the primitive rudeness 
of our race, and the human origin and gradual formation 
of language, are exceedingly fallacious ; yet it is equally 
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certain that a high state of cultivation and refinement in a 
language, is an evidence, cither that it has beer. long in use, 
or (as we suppose was the case with our first parents) 
that it came from “ the inspiration of theAlmighty.” The 
perfection of the Hebrew, therefore, as it appears in the 
Pentateuch, is an evidence, that it had been long before 
cultivated : and as Eichhorn says (Einleit. ins Alt. Test. 
p- 50, vol. I.) it must have existed for centuries, as a writ- 
ten language. But only a few centuries are requisite to 
bring us to the Patriarchs, the immediate descendants of 
Noah ; during whose life therefore it Is presumable the 
Hebrew existed. But if it existed then, there is a strong 
presumption, that it was that one language, spoken before 
the confusion of Babel. 

4. There is another argument commonly urged in 
favor of the antiquity of the Hebrew, which is perhaps 
of less force, than those already mentioned. I refer to 
the argument derived from the remains, of the Hebrew, 
in most of the languages of the earth. —It cannot be denied 
that the vestiges of the Hebrew, can be most extensively 
traced. Bochart has collected evidence of its influence, 
even among the ancient Gauls, Geor. Sacra, p.662: in the 
names of their gods, terms of dignity and office, imple- 
ments of war, &e. The same may be said with regard to 
almost every dialect of ancient Europe. With respect to 
the Greek, it has been the subject of frequent remark, 
that not only in words, but in modes of expression the 
coincidence is often peculiarly striking. See Erpenu Ora- 
tio de ling Hebraica, Exnesti de vestigiis ling. Hebr.in 
lingua Graeca, Opuseula Philol. et Crit. p. 17. 
The same claim has been made for it, in reference to the 
languages of Eastern Asia, but with less semblance of 
justice. That the Hebrew has had a widely extended 
influence is certain ; but it still remains to be asked whe- 
ther this influence is to be accounted for, on the sup- 
position of the common descent of all languages from the 
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Iiecbrew, or from the widely extended intercourse of the 
ancient Phenicians with other nations, by commerce and 
the establishment of colonies. It is obvious that there is 
a very great difference, between the mere occurrence of 
a few words of Hebrew origin, in other languages, and 
that similarity of grammatical structure and general char- 
acter, which at once establishes identity of origin. The 
former is satisfactorily accounted for, by casual intercourse, 
which is as much, perhaps as can be inferred, from the 
evidence as yet adduced from the presence of Hebrew 
terms, in the languages of Europe and Eastern Asia. 

To determine whether all languages have descended from 
one stock, or whether, there have been several distinct 
sources, would require an extent of knowledge, and la- 
bor of comparison, to which no individual is adequate. 
Sin Wittiam Jones is disposed to class all the languages 
of the earth under three heads ; 1st the Zndian, which in- 
cludes the old Persic, the Greek, the Latin, Gothic, and 
old Egyptian ; that all these have had a common origin he 
deems incontestable. 2d The 4rabian, which as certainly 
he thinks, includes, the language of the Jews and Syrians, 
the Assyrians,and a large tribe of Abyssinians; 3d The Zar- 
tartan, used by the various tribes scattered over the north 
of Europe and Asia. See his Anniversary Discourses, parti- 
eularly the ninth, Vol. iii. of his works.—See also Mur- 
ray’s Philosophical “Inalysis af the Modern Langua- 
ges of Europe,and Freperick Scurecen ueber die Spra- 
che und Weisheit der Indier. 

Sir William Jones supposes that these tribes or fami- 
lies separated so early, that they carried with them very 
little of a common language, and that little, in his opinion, 
they very soon forgot. The language of Noah, therefore 
he supposes, irretrievably lost, and those used by the des- 
cendants of his three sons, he regards as essentially distinct. 
Whether this latter supposition be correct or not, does not 
materially affect the question of the antiquity of theHebrew. 
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For although it would be a decisive argument in favor of the 
primeval character of the sacred tongue, could it be shown 
that all other languages are derived from it ; yet itis by 
no means necessary, in order to establish the claims of the 
Ilebrew to this high character, that we should be able to 
trace every language to it as its source. Because, even 
essential diversity may be accounted for, as it is by Sir 
W. Jones, on the supposition of early separation ; or if 
this be deemed inadequate, we may appeal to the confu- 
sion of tongues at Babel, which this essential diversity, 
would then bea legitimate reason for explaining in its 
strongest sense. 

5. Another argument urged by the advocates of the an- 
tiquity of the Hebrew, is derived from the fact that the 
names of most of the heathen gods are of Hebrew origin. 
Thus Saturn is supposed to come from AD fo hide; 
Jove from (119°; Belus or Baal from S59 Lord ; Ceres 
from U3 fruit. The same may be said of the names 
of ancient nations. Thus sher gave name to the Assy- 
rians, L/am to the Elamites, Lud to the Lydians, ram 
to the Arameans, Gomer to the Cimbrians, Madai to the 
Medes, Javan to the Ionians.—The origin of these and 
many Otacr ancient names, being found in the Hebrew, 
is an evidence of the existence of the Hebrew prior to 
the origin of any of these nations. On the former of 
these arguments see G. Vosstus de origine Idolatriz and 
SELDEN de Diis Syriis, and on the latter, Bocuart Geo- 
sraphia Sacra, Pars I. 

6. The only other argument on this subject, which it 
is thought proper to adduce, is one upon which great de- 
pendence has always been placed.—It is, that the names 
of persons and places occurring in the early history of the 
world, are evidently of Hebrew origin, and are expressly 
asserted by the sacred historian,to be derived from Hebrew 
roots. —Thus ON vddam, is from MIAN the earth: 
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min Eve, is from 7A to Live; [2p Cain, from Wp to 
possess; I? Seth, from Pr to place ; 39D Peleg,from 
345 to divide ; a great number of similar examples might 
be adduced. If these were really the names of the early 
Patriarchs, it is clear that a’ language very analogous to 
the Hebrew then existed. It is a very common and obvi- 
ous objection to this argument, that Moses translated the 
real original names, into corresponding Hebrew terms. But 
this is a gratuitous assertion, and at variance with the ge- 
neral practice of the sacred historians. No instance can 
be adduced, even from profane authors, of the systematic 
and general change, of the proper names of one language, 
into the corresponding terms of another. This was not 
done by the Greek or Latin writers in their historics of 
foreign nations, nor by JAZoses and the other sacred pen- 
men upon other occasions, as is evident from the nume- 
rous foreign names retained in the Scriptures. Besides, 
we know that in some instances at least, the names in the 
catalogues given by Moses are the true original terms, be- 
cause, they have been retained and preserved in the pro- 
per names of the nations, of which the individuals to 
whom they at first belonged, were the parents. 

On a subject of this nature, it is impossible that abso- 
jute certainty can be attained, it is rather a matter of sur- 
prise, that the probabilities are so strong in favor of the 
primeval antiquity of the Hebrew. 


§. V. History of the Hebrew Language. 


In a previous section (§. 3,) it was stated, that accord- 
ing to the opinion of the advocates of the primitive an- 
tiquity of the Hebrew, the language of the Old Testa- 
ment, was the general language of our race, from the cre- 
ation to the confusion of tongues at Babel. Subsequently 
to that event, some of those advocates, suppose that it was 
confined to the descendants of Shem, others admit that it 
was also used by the Canaanites, and others maintain 
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that it was confined to the single family of Heber. Ano. 
ther class of critics, regard it as peculiarly the language of 
Palestine, while others believe it was spoken throughout 
the whole region subsequently occupied by the Aramean 
and Arabic. This latter opinion appears to us the best 
founded. That is, that a language virtually identical 
with the Hebrew, was that general Shemitish language, 
which, with some slight departures from its original state, 
appears in the writings of Afoses, and gradually past un- 
der the operations of causes, which cannot be specified, 
in one district into the Aramean, in another into the 
Arabic. 

This language, “braham learned from his ancestors and 
carried with him into Palestine. Finding here virtually 
the same dialect, his posterity retained it unimpaired, and 
carried it with them into Egypt. Being here secluded 
from the inhabitants of the land, and remaining a sepa- 
rate people during all the period of their stay, they 
returned to the inheritance of their fathers with their lan- 
guage uncorrupted. 

It is universally admitted that the Hebrew never attain- 
ed greater perfection, than it exhibits in the Pentateuch. 
From this period to the Babylonish Captivity, is regarded 
as its golden age. The historical books, Joshua, Judges, 
Kings, Samuel and many of the Psalms, and prophetical 
writings, present the Hebrew scarcely changed, in any 
perceptible degree from the state in which it appears in 
the writings of Moses. This uniformity of the language 
during a period of nearly a thousand years, is satisfacto- 
rily accounted for, by the secluded habits of the Jewish 
people, by their exemption from the ingress of foreign- 
ers, by the language being fixed and preserved in their sa- 
ered books, a standard always in use. The influence of this 
latter circumstance is exceedingly great, and is illustrated 
hy the influence of theKoran on the Arabic.of Luther’s ver- 
sion on the German, and of our own version on the English. 
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(he uniformity of the customs, manners, laws, and 
state of knowledge among the Jews goes far, to explain 
the reas ns of the stability of the Hebrew, during this 
protracted period. This is not an isolated fact. The unifor- 
mity of the Syriac as exhibited in the Peschito, (a version 
of the Scripture, made within a few centuries from the 
birth of Christ) and in the productions of the thirteenth 
century, is scarcely less remarkable. The Arabic poems, 
anterior to the age of Mahommed, are nearly allied to the 
Arabic of the present day. And what is far more won- 
derful, the language of Confucius, after the lapse of two 
thousand years, does not differ from the Chinese of our 
own times. 

Although there is this general similarity in the character 
of the Hebrew, from Moses to the captivity, there is a 
perceptible difference in many respects, between the pro- 
ductions of different portions of this general period, 
There are several particulars noted by critics as pecu- 
liar to the Hebrew of the Pentateuch. It is free from 
all foreign words, except a few of Egyptian origin; the words 
No and “3 are used in the fem. as well as masc. 
gender; verbs in 8 and 77 are frequently interchanged; the 
fem. plural of the future, often occurs without the final 
it, &c. &e. There are also many words which occur in 
the Pentateuch which are not found elsewhere, and on 
the other hand there are many frequent in the later 
Hebrew, which are not to be found in the writings of 
Moses. Of this kind Jahn says he has collected more 
than an hundred, omitting the drag Azyousva, and such 
as relate to subjects not treated of in the other books. 

After the time of David, when the kingdom was great- 
ly enlarged, foreign words were gradually introduced. 
Hence a difference becomes apparent, between writings of 
this period and those of an earlier date. This difference, 
as might be supposed considerably increased after the 
time of Hezekiah, from whose reign to the captivity, the 
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influence of surrounding languages upon the Hebrew, 
became more and more obvious. 

Many have remarked a difference between the poetic 
and prose dialect. during this period. The former being 
distinguished from the latter, by—the use of peculiar words, 
as 2IN forD IN man,— TS for N13 fo come,—79y for 
9737 a word, &c.—words in a peculiar sense "3X the 
strong one, for God,—peculiar forms ION for DTN 
God—/1\s7 for F977 to be—N3’ years, and SVD" days, 
for O°3¢* and HD’, &c.—peculiar grammatical formeand 
constructions, the suffixes {J and 4/5? for DO and 97 
—the plural formed in 7%, and *_ for O° , the use of the 
Pie! and Hiphil as intransitive, —the !requent use of the 
participle for the verb, &c. &c. Gesentus, §. 9. 

The Hebrew then, as it existed before the Babylonish 
Captivity, is distinguished, both in prose and poetry by 
an almost entire exemption from foreign words and con- 
structions. This character is most decisively marked in the 
earlier productions, whilst those which were written from 
the reign of David to the destruction of the Temple, 
were more or less affected by the intercourse of the Jews 
with strangers. 

The Babylonish Captivity, was the first event, which to 
any considerable degree, affected the purity of the Hebrew. 
From this period therefore, is dated the commencement 
of its second or silver age, which extends to the time 
at which it ceased to be vernacular. The Jews during 
their captivity, were probably much dispersed, as indivi- 
dual slaves; which accounts for the fact that their lan- 
guage suffered so much more, during the comparitively 
short period of their residence in Babylon, than it did in 
Egypt. Inthe writings of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Zachariah and Malachi, in the 
Chronicles, some of the Psalms, and in a few other por- 
tions of Scripture, the characteristics of the later Hebrew 
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are to be found. These characteristics are principally, 
the following. Ist. The use of new words as AWN 
TVD, SPD &c. ; 2d. of words in a new sense, as SN] 
in the sense of polluting, “VON of commanding, AIS IN 
the Aeathen lands, "5D a scribe, TY to arise, &e. 
8rd. In the peculiar forms of words, as the prevalence 
of the forms = aD and PV). 4th. In peculiar phrases, 
as PIN NY} to take a wife, MD Wy to confirm. 
5th. In peculiarities of syntax, and inflexion, as 3 con- 
structed with diseases and clothing, to be diseased in the 
feet, to be clothed in purple or linen, &c. IH for IMN, 
vw? for TWN, (this however, occurs frequently, in several 
portions of scripture, usually assigned to a much earlier 
period.) 6th. Peculiarities of orthography, as the frequent 
insertion of the vowel letters, the use of N for ™, and 
the interchange of verbs ending in Nand |. See Loes- 
cher p. 65, Gesenius, § 10. and Gussetius Commentary. 
It is difficult to determine, how long the Hebrew con- 
tinued the vernacular language of the Jews, after their re- 
turn. Itis very improbable, as has been commonly sup- 
posed, upon the authority of the later Jews, that the He- 
brews lost their native language during the captivity, and 
returned with the Syriac or Chaldee, according to the 
place in which they had severally sojourned. This opinion 
is principally founded upon the passage in Nehemiah 
viii. 8, in which the Levites are said to have read the 
law, and made the people to understand the sense. This 
is generally explained of translating. But the word here 
used 95% means literally, exactly; they read the law 
diterally and gave the sense; that is, they explained and 
enforced it. The reasons, which confirm this interpreta- 
tion, besides those of a merely philological character, 
which might be adduced, are very weighty. It is, in the 
first place, very improbable, that under the most unfa- 
vorable circumstances, the Jews should lose entirely their 
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language in the space of of 70 years. ‘The prophets after 
the return continued to speak in Hebrew, which it is hence 
to be presumed, the people were able to understand. Ne- 
hemiah (xiii. ¢. 24,) speaks of those who by marriage 
with the daughters of Ashdod, brought up their children 
to speak half in the language of Ashdod, and half in the 
language of the Jews, F977 5 which shews that the He- 
brew was then generally spoken. 

Although the influence of the captivity was not so fatal 
to the language o! the Jews as has been sometimes repre- 
sented ; yet it was doubtless very considerabie. Many 
of the captives in all prebability learnt the language of 
their masters, and brought it mingled with that of their 
fathers to their native land. Under the operation of 
this cause, and the ascendeney of the Syrian monarchy, 
the Hebrew was gradually banished from common life 
and was reserved for tne learned. During the time of the 
Maccabees, it would seem, from the inscriptions upon the 
coins, belonging to this period, it was still in general use. 
But it is probable, that, it did not after this time long con- 
tinue to be vernacular. Frequent intercourse with neigh- 
bouring nations, produeed at length, that mixture of the 
Hebrew, with the Syriae and Chaldee, which is commonly 
called Syro-Chaldaic, a name given to the language of 
Palestine at th» time of our Saviour. Those Jews who 
dwelt in the East, spoke a language in a great measure 
conformed to the Chaldee, as it appears in the purer Tar- 
gums; whereas those of the West, had a language in 
which the Syriac predominated, and upon which the Greek 
and Latin had exerted no inconsiderable influence.—Oi 
this dialect numerous traces are visible in the New Testa- 
ment, as in the words ASSa, AxzAdaua, Eppada, Magavada, 
&e. &e. Foom these words, and from other sources, it 
is evident that the constituents of the language, spoken at 
this period in Palestine, were, the Old Hebrew, the Chal- 
dee brought from Bebylon ,the Syriac, principally induced 
by the subjugation of the Jews to the Saleucidae, and the 
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greek and Latin, which the ascendency first of the Macedoni- 
ans, aid afterwar.is of the Romans, brought to bear upon the 
language of the Jews. After the destruction of Jerusalem, 
by Vespasian, this Syro-Chaldaic, was still further cor- 
rupted by the introduction of words, from various sources, 
giving rise to the dialect exhibited in the Gemara of the 
Jerusalem Talmud; which is referred ‘o the middle of the 
third century. This dialect is exceedingly barbarous, and 
is so filled with words derived from different and dissimi- 
lar languages as to be extremely obscure, and often un- 
intelligible. The Rabinnical Hebrew, is this ‘lTalmudical 
dialect, mixed up with words derived from almost all the 
languages of the nations, among whom the Jews have 
been dispersed. 

Although the spoken language of the Jews, was thus 
undergoing a process of progressive deterioration ; yet 
the pure Biblical Hebrew was constantly an object of at- 
tention and study. This is proved, by the excellence of 
the versions made from the original Hebrew at different 
periods. By the Septuagint before the advent, and by the 
Syriac after it. This latter, whether executed during the 
first or third century, by Jew or Christian, shews that the 
Hebrew was thoroughly understood. The Jews of Baby- 
lon, and those of Palestine, had both their schools, in 
which their sacred language was carefully cultivated. 
The school of Tiberias, was in its greatest perfection, 
A. D. 230, about the time of the death of Judah the 
Holy.—From this period, this species of learning appeared 
to decline in Palestine, until the time of the Masorites; but 
inthe Fast it still continued to flourish. By the christ- 
ians of the Greek and Latin churches, the Hebrew was but 
little attended to :—the former contenting themselves with 
the LXX, the latter with the Latin version. When argu- 
ing with the Jews, they would appeal to the version of 
‘Aguila, which, from its adherence to the very letter of 
the original, they called the Hebrew; and from its being 
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made by a Jew, was secure of the confidence of their ad- 
versaries. Origen and Jerome, particularly the latter, are 
the two most honorable exceptions to the charge of ne- 
glecting the Hebrew ; and if the Syriac version of the 
Old Testament, be, as is gencrally admitted, the work of a 
Christian, it affords decisive evidence, that in this section 
of the church, the holy tengue was carefully studied, 
The Masora, considered as the gradually increasing pro- 
duction of the learned men of Tiberias, proves that this 
school did not long continue to languish, and that from 
the 5th or 6th to the 8th or 9th century, the Jewish liter- 
ati were laboriously engaged in Biblical and critical pur- 
suits. 

About the 11th century the Jews both in Palestine and 
the East, arose to an unwonted zeal in the study of the 
language, and examination of the text of their scriptures. 
Shortly after this period, the troubles in the East, led them 
to seek a more quiet abode in the West. Hence for the 
‘cour subsequent centuries the North of Africa, and espe- 
cially Spain, became the seat of their learning. In this 
latter country, they had schools established at Grenada, 
Toledo, Barcelona, and many other places. This period 
is distinguished, by some of their most learned Grammari- 
ans, Lexicographers, and Commentators. From the Jews, 
the desire of studying the Hebrew, passed over to the 
Christians. The revival of this species of literature is 
dated trom the beginning of the 16th century. From this 
time to the middle of the 17th century, the foundation was 
laid for the investigations of later philologists, by Reuchlin, 
Burtorf, Wasmuth, Glass, andothers. Schultens is re- 
garded, as having commenced a new era, inthe study of 
the Ilebrew, principally by calling in more extensively, the 
aid of the cognate dialects. Since the interest of Christ- 
ians was fairly turned to this subject, it would be difficult 
to mention any department of Theological learning, which 
can boast of more numerous, or more distinguished names: 
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Gappell, Morinus, Father Simon, and Bochart of 
France; Castel of England ; Nolde of Denmark ; Coc- 
ceius, and Schroeder of Holland ; the Michaelises, Storr, 
Eichhorn, and Gesenius, of Germany, are only a few of 
the celebrated men, by whom Hebrew literature has been 
most successfully studied. Logescuer De causis linguae 
Hebraeae, from page 72 to 125, and particularly Gesen- 
ws Geschichte der hebraischen Sprache und Schrift, 
p. 69, to 137. 


§. VI. Zmportance of the Hebrew. 


The importance of the Hebrew, is a conceded point. 
Attention to the original languages, is regarded as an in- 
dex to the state of the church, During the dark ages, 
these languages were neglected. Their cultivation preced- 
ed the reformation, and has extended and flourished under 
its influence, The men most distinguished for piety and use- 
fulness, have been the most strenuous, in insisting upon 
the study of the Scriptures, in the original ; and every en- 
lightened church has made the knowledge of Hebrew, a 
requisition for admission into its ministry, An impres- 
sion of the importance of this subject, so general, so 
strong, and so lasting, is not likely to prove unfounded. 
To exhibit in any detail the grounds, of this general con- 
viction is not consistent with our limits. They do not 
consist in any thing, which relates merely to the charac- 
ter and history of the language : although even upon this 
ground, its claims would be second to no other. Jt may 
be less copious, and polished, than some more modern 
languages, but it is far from being barren or uncouth. It 
is remarkable for its purity, its strength, and its compass ; 
and the portion preserved in a single volume, upon a sin- 
gle class of subjects, is sufficient to demonstrate, that when 
vernacular, it was sufficiently extensive, It derives no 
inconsiderable interest, from its vencrable antiquity, from 
being, (peradventure) the primitive language of our race. 
It is, confessedly, the repository of the most ancient li- 
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terature, of the most sublime productions, the purest mo. 
rality, the most refined notions of God and religion : adq 
to all this, the higher consideration of its sacred character, 
its being the language of patriarchs and prophets, and the 
medium of God’s communications, and we find in its 
character, and history, claims on the attention of the chris- 
tian scholar, which cannot be asserted by any other language. 

But the importance of the Hebrew, is not urged upon 
ministers, merely as christian scholars ; the single and 
sufficient reason for requiring of them, (as is done by every 
enlightened church), attention to this subject, is, that a know- 
ledge of the Hebrew, is essential to the proper discharge 
of their ministerial duties. It is their official business to 
ascertain, to exhibit, and defend the truth of Ged. For 
this purpose, there is no qualification more obviously im- 
portant, than that they should understand the language 
in which that truth is revealed. For the Priest, who 
goes to consult the holy oracle, that he may report the 
message to the people, to be obliged to ask a by-stander 
what that oracle says, would indeed be strange. Yet how 
many of the boldest reporters, of what the Lord has said, 
scarcely understand a word of the language, in which the 
communication is made. It is unaccountable, that while 
any individual, who should announce himself. as the ex- 
pounder and critic of any of the ancient classics, ac- 
knowledging he knew nothing of their language, would 
expose himself to ridicule ; the official interpreters of the 
word of God, feel little apprehension in confessing their 
ignorance of the sacred tongues. Can this be, because, 
aless adequate perception of the force and meaning of 
what they explain, is requisite to the biblical, than to the 
classical interpreter ? Oris ita matter of less responsibility, 
and importance for the former to be correct, than the lat- 
ter? As the inadequacy of a translation is acknowledged 
in the one case, it is surprising that it should be denied, in 
‘he other. Were this the place, to enter into an argument 
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upon the subject, it might be clearly proved, from the na- 
ture of the case, from the want of correspondence between 
different languages—from the great diversity among the 
yarious versions of the Bible—and from other sources that 
itis impossible that any translation can exactly represent 
its original. The application of every rule of interpreta- 
tion, supposes a reference to the original. It will avail 
but little, to ascertain the usage of an English word, when 
the object to be attained, requires a knowledge of a He- 
brew term: And no inconsiderable portion of the false 
views of truth, which abound, arise, from taking it for 
granted, that the original will bear all the variety of expla- 
nation, which the words of the version may admit. —It is a 
point, therefore, in ¢heory, universally admitted, that no 
one is properly qualified to explain the word of God, who 
does not understand the languages in which it is written. 

Again, no man is qualified to defend the truth, unless he 
understand the original ; because he is liable to be led into 
error as to its meaning—because his opponent may deny 
the correctness of his translation—because the controversy 
may, at any moment be carried beyond his depth, by an 
appeal to the only recognized standard, and thus the truth, 
fon which perhaps the most important interests may be 
depending,) may be defeatec, through the incompetency 
of its defender. 

Again, those who are ignorant of the Hebrew, are de- 
barred from the best sources of theological knowledge. 
The best commentators, the best svstematic, controversial, 
and even practical writers, are so filled with references to 
the original seriptures, that they cannot be understood, 
much less enjoyed, without this knowledge. Another 
consideration, of no slight importance is, that the acquisi- 
tion in question, is becoming every day, more and more 
essential to ministerial respectability, and consequently 
to ministerial usefulness. The assertion may appear ex- 
travazant, that the Hebrew is hardly less essential for 
nderstanding the New Testament, than the Old. But 
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the New Testament, is confessedly Elebraic; there are very 
many of its idioms, and a large proportion of its words, 
which can only be explained by a reference to the Hebrew, 
Hence, few rules are more frequently applicable, in the 
interpretation of the New Testament, than that aa 
directs us, to compare the Greek terms with the corres- 
ponding Hebrew words. But how can this be done, by 
those who are ignorant of Hebrew? To all this it may 
be objected, that experience proves that this knowledge is 
unnecessary, that many men attain great usefulness and 
respectability, who know nothing of the Hebrew. But 
what branch of theological learning has not been neglected 
by some distinguished and useful man. Is the argument 
hence conclusive, to these branches being unnecessary ? 
If this be so, the course of theological education, would 
be reduced to narrow bounds. To make the objection 
valid it should be shown, that cueteris paribus, men are 
as useful without this knowledge as with it; that it can 
afford them no aid in interpreting, no facility in defending 
the truth ; that it can give no clearness or confidence 
to their views ; preserve them from no false expositions 
or inferences; save them from no mistakes over which 
an enemy might triumph ; in no degree enlarge their field 
of theological knowledge; that it has no tendency, to bring 
men from metaphysical reasonings, (the bane of simple 
and scriptural views of truth), to the study of the Bible ; 
and that there is no moral obligation, on those who are 
aspiring to the ministry, to furnish themselves for the 
work, not in the easiest, but the best manner, their cir- 
cumstances permit. If no one be prepared to make all 
these assertions, no one should disparage, nor neglect the 
study of the Hebrew. Haec eo dicta sint, says the German 
Reformer, at the close of a strenuous appeal on this subject, 
Hee eo dicta sint, ut intelligamus nos evangelium 
runquam retenturos esse, nist fiat linguarum notitia. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Tue following dialogue is the introductory one in Her- 
der’s work ** Vom Geist der Ebraischen Poesie.” It is 
more than probable, that the whole work already existed 
inan English dress, and from its deserved celebrity the 
credit of our biblical literature certainly required it. No 
translation however is believed to be known at least to any 
extent in this country, and though it is not so much need- 
ed or its doctrines so new and interesting now, as they 
were forty years ago, the translator hopes they may still 
be valuable to those, who are aspiring to a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the spirit of Hebrew poetry. Should others 
agree with him in this point, a continuation may be ex- 
pected as rapidly as may suit the plan of the work, in which 
it is designed to appear. As the publication in a period- 
ical journal however will necessarily be at intervals, and 
occupy a considerable time, it is the more necessary to say 
a few words beforehand of the plan of the whole work. In 
a lengthened introduction occupying in fact nearly one 
half of that part of the work, the plan of which was execu- 
ted by its author, he investigates the three principal sour- 
ces, from which the poetry of the Hebrews originally de- 
rived its character ; first, the poetical character of the lan- 
guage, next, the primitive ideas, derived from the most an- 
cient times, which formed, as it were, the poetical cosmolo- 
gy of the people, and thirdly, the history of their ances- 
tors till the time of Moses with a view to trace the causes, 
which here operated in forming the character of the people, 
aud of their writings. 

In the body of the work the Author commences with the 
great lawgiver of the people, and discusses in the first part, 
the influence, which he exerted by his deeds, his institu- 
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tions, and his own writings in history and poetry on the 
people and their posterity, the use, which he made of the 
prevailing ideas of more ancient times, and the impressions 
he aimed to give with regard to the surrounding nations, 
and the means, by which he gave to the poetry of the na- 
tion its peculiar character. 

In the second part the history is continued from Moses 
to include the reigns of David and Solomon, and the second 
flourishing period of Hebrew poetry. The most interes- 
ting phenomena exhibited in the productions of this period 
are explained and illustrated together with their subse- 
quent influence, and translations of the finest and most in- 
structive passages inserted in the work. 

The original plan of the Author contemplated a similar 
discussion of the writings of the prophets during the third 
period of national poetry, of the still later productions du- 
ring the captivity and after that event, and of the influence 
exerted by the collected remains of Hebrew literature after 
their translation into other languages, and connexion with 
the writings of the New Testament till our times. 

But though it seems to have been the favourite enter- 
prise of Herder, and cherished with fondness, as he said 
to one of his friends, from his very childhood, he was so 
much oppressed with other duties during the later period 
of his lite, when he had hoped for leisure to accomplish it, 
that he was at last removed in the midst of his labour, when 
he had scarcely entered upon the third division of the 
work. The first two divisions still required some impor- 
tant ad¢itions and corrections from the author. The work 
however was published by him in two parts, and nearly 
in its present form at Dessau in 1782 and 1783. After his 
death a second edition with the few additions, that could 
be made from the papers, which he left, was published by 
his friend John George Mueller, of Schaffhausen, in 1805 
and 1806. ‘The present translation is from the third edi- 
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tion published with some small additions ofhis own by Dr. 
Justi of Marburg, in 1822. 

The translator has no disposition to say anything of his 
own undertaking farther than he is very well aware of its 
difficulty, and especially in regard to the numerous trans- 
lations from the Hebrew, which the author has embodied 
in his work. ‘** These,” he says in his preface, ** no one 
must consider too numerous, for they are the chief object 
of my work. They are the stars in this otherwise empty 
space ; they are the fruit, and my book is only the shell.” 
He aimed in this as well as in his remaks, to preserve and 
exhibit as far as possible not the thought merely, but the 
form and colouring and the precise tone of feeling, which 
were associated with it in the minds ofan oriental and very 
peculiar people. In this he has succeeded undoubtedly far bet- 
ter, than Lowth,whose undertaking was more nearly analo- 
gous,than any other in English literature, and by it he gave 
a new impulse and ahigher aim to the efforts of his follow- 
ers. It will bea matter of course then in giving a trans- 
lation of Herder to consider this, as the part of his work, 
which he would most value himself, and to preserve as 
far as possible his characteristic and peculiar views of the 
original Hebrew. Should the undertaking be continued this 
will be done. The original will be compared uniformly 
with his version, but, so far as this work is concerned, 
only to understand and convey more fully his sense of it, 


and in doubtful passages especially his decision will be ad- 
hered to by the 


TRANSLATOR. 








HERDER’S 
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THE SPIRIT OF HEBREW POETRY. 





DIALOGUE I. 


Presupices against the poetry and language of the Hebrews. 
Causes of these. The language full of action and anima- 
tion from the mode of forming its verbs. Importance of 
this to its poetical character. Its nouns also express action. 
The want of adjectives supplied by multiplicity of names. 
In what classes of objects these are to be sought. Names of 
the productions of nature, synonyms, numerals, words re- 
lating to ornament and luxury derived from the neighbour- 
ing nations. Reasons why the Hebrew was not developed 
in the same manner as the Arabick. Of the roots of verbs. 
They combine sensuous form and feeling. Organic forma- 
tion of words in Northern and Southern nations. Of de- 
rivation from radical words. Wish for a lexicon formed 
on philosophical principles. Of the tenses of Hebrew verbs 
and their poetical character. Conjunction of many ideas in 
one word. Significancy of Hebrew letters. How to be de- 
cyphered. Of parallelism. Founaed in that correspondence 
of quantity which pleases the ear. Of parallelism in Greek 
metre, How far it lies in the nature of language and feel- 
ing. Something analogous even among the Northern na- 
lions. Causes of its peculiarity in the Hebrew language. 
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Its influence and use. Whether the language had original. 
ly its present number of regular conjugations. Study of 
it as a poetical language. Study of its poetry. 


Arapnron. So I find you still devoted to the study of 
this poor and barbarous language! A_ proof how much 
early impressions can effect, and how indispensably neces- 
sary it is, that our young minds be kept clear of the rub- 
bish of antiquity. There is afterwards no hope of deli- 
verance. 

Earuypsron. You speak like one of our modern illu- 
minators, who would free men not only from the preju- 
dices of childhood, but if possible from childhood itself. 
Do you know any thing of this barren and barbarous lan- 
guage ? What are the grounds of your opinion concern- 
ing it? 

A. I know enough of it to my sorrow. It was the 
torment of my childhood, and I am still haunted by the 
recollection of it, when in the study of theology, of phi- 
losophy, of history, and of what not, I hear the echo of 
its sublime nonsense. The rattling of ancient cymbals 
and kettle-drums, in short, the whole music-band of sa- 
vage nations, which you love to denominate the oriental 
parallelism, is still ringing in my ears. I still see David 
dancing before the Ark of the covenant, or the prophets 
summoning a player, that they may feel his inspirations. 

FE. You seem then to have become acquainted with the 
language, but to have studied it with no very good will. 


A. I cannot help that; it is enough that I studied it 
methodically with all the rules of Dantz. I could cite 
the rules, but never know their meaning. 

E. So much the worse, and I comprehend now the 
reason of your disgust. But my dear Sir, shall ~ 
permit ourselves to hate a science, which we have the mis- 
fortune to learn at first under a bad form? Would you 
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judge a man by his dress alone ? And that too when the 
dress is rot his own, but forced upon him ? 


A. By no means, and I am ready to abandon all pre- 
judices, so soon as you will shew them to be such. This, 
however, I think will be difficult, for I have pretty well 
tried both the language and its contents. 

EK. We will make the experiment, and one of us will 
become the teacher of the other. Truth is, indeed, to be 
bewailed, if men can never be at one respecting it. For 
myself { would execrate the impressions of my youth, if 
they must bind me through life with the fetters of a slave. 
But be assured, I have no youthful impressions from the 
poetical spirit of this language: I learned it as you did. 
It was lung before I acquired a taste for its beauties, and 
only by degrees that I came to consider it, as 1 now do, 
a sacred language, the source of our most precious know- 
ledge, and of tiat early cultivation, which extending over 
but a small portion of the earth, came to us gratuitously 
and unsought. 

A. You ore driving at an apotheosis, it seems, at once. 

FE. Atno such thing: we will consider it as a human 
language, and its contents as merely human. Nay, more, 
to give you better assurance of my perfect fairness, we 
will speak of it only as an instrument of ancient poetry. 
Are you pleased with this subject? It has at least nothing 
insidious. 

A. Certainly nothing, and with such a discussion I 
should be aelighted in the highest degree. I am glad to 


converse of ancient languages, when they are treated only 
in relation to men. They are the form, in wnich human 
thoughts are moulded more or less perfectly. They ex- 
hibit the most distinguishing traits of character, and the 
manner in which objeets are contemplated by different na- 
lions. Comparison of one with another in these points is 
always instructive. Proceed then to discuss the dialect, 
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even of these Eastern Hurons. Their poverty may at least 
enrich us. and conduct us to thoughts of our own. 

Ek. What do you consider most essential to a poetical 
language? No matter whether it belong to the Hurons or 
Otaheitans. Is it not action, imagery, passion, musick, 
rhythm ? 

A. Undoubtedly. 

E. And the language that exhibits these in the high- 
est perfection is most peculiarly poetical. Now you are 
aware, that the languages of people but partially cultivated 
may have this character in a high degree, and are in fact 
in this particular superior to many of the too refined mod- 
ern languages. I need not remind you among what peo- 
ple Ossian, or at what period even the Grecian Homer 
sang. 

A. It does not follow from this, that every savage race 
has its Homer and Qssian, 

EF. Perhaps many have even more, exclusively indeed 
for themselves, and not for the language of other nations. 
In order to judge of a nation, we must live in their time, 
in theirown country, must adopt their modes of thinking 
and feeling, must see, how they lived, how they were edu- 
cated, what scenes they looked upon, what were the ob- 


jects of their affection and passion, the character of their at- 


mosphere, their skies, the structure of their organs, their 
dances, and their musick. All this too we must learn to 
think of not as strangers or enemies, but as their brothers 
and compatriots, and then ask, whether in their own kind, 
and for their peeuliar wants, they had an Homer or an 
Ossian. You know in regard to how few nations we have 
instituted or are even now prepared to institute an enqui- 
ry of this kind. With regard to the Hebrews we can do 
it. Their poetry is in our hands. 

A. But what kind of poetry ! and in what a language ' 
How imperfect is it! how poor in proper terms and defi- 
nitely expressed relations ! How unfixed and uncertain are 
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the tenses of the verbs! One never knows whether the 

time referred to by them be to day or yesterday, a thous- 

and years ago, or a thousand years to come. Adjectives, 

so important in description, it scarely has at all, and 

must supply their place by beggarly combinations. How 

uncertain and far-fetched is the signification of their radi- 

eal words, how forced and unnatural the derivations from 

them ! Hence the frightful forms of the catachresis, the 

far sought images, the monstrous combinations of ideas the 

most heterogenious. The parallelism is monotonous, an 

everlasting tautology, that, without a metrical arrangement 
of words and syllables, after all very imperfectly satisfies 
theear. Aures perpetuis tautologiis ladunt, says one of 
those best acquainted with them, Orienti jucundis, Euro- 
pe invisis, prudentioribus stomachaturis, dormitaturis reli- 
quis. And he says the truth. This is observable in all 
the psalms and productions, that breathe the spirit of this 
language. Finally, it had no vowels, for these are a more 
modern invention. It stands as a lifeless and senseless 
hieroglyph, very often without any key or certain index 
of its meaning, at all events without any certain expression 
or pronunciation and knowledge of its ancient rhythm. 
What do you find here of Homer and Ossian? As well 
look for them in Mexico, or upon the sculptured rocks of 
Arabia. 

E, I thank you for the beautiful sketch you have traced 
out for our conversation. You have brought forward the 
rich materials, and that too with the reflection, and fine 
arrangement, that might be expected from one skilled in 
many languages. Let us proceed first to consider the 
structure ofthe language. Did you not say, that action 
and vivid imagery was the essence of poetry ? and what 
part of speech paints or sets forth action itself to view, the 
noun, or verb ? 

A. The verb. 

E. So the language, that abounds in verbs, which pre- 
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sents a vivid expression and picture of their cbjeets, isa po- 
etical language. The more too it has the power of forming 
its nouns into verbs, the more poetical it is. The noun ai- 
ways exhibits obje ets only as lifeless things, the verb fives 
them action, and this awakens feeling, for it is itself as it 
were animated with a living spirit. Reevllect what Less- 
ing has said of Homer, that in him all is bustle, motion, ac- 
tion, and that in this the life, the influence, the very essence 
of all poetry consists. Now with the Hebrew the verb is 
almost the whole of the language. In other words every 
thing lives and acts. The nouns are derived from verbs, and 
in a certain sense are still verbs. They are as it were living 
beings, extract:d and moulded, while their radical source 
itself was in a state of living energy. Observe in modern 
languages, what an effect it has in poetry, when verbs and 
nouns are still nearly related, and one may be formed in- 
to the other. Think of the English, the German, The 
language, of which we are speaking, is an abyss of verbs, 


a sea of billows, where motion, action, rolls on without 
end. 


A. It seems to me however, that this abundance must 
always maintain a certain proportion to the other parts of 
speech ; for if all be action, there is nothing, that acts. 
There must be the sudject, predicate, and copula—so 
says logick. 

E. For logick that will do, and for its’ masterpeice the 
syllogism it is necessary, but poetry is quite another thing, 
and a poem in syllogisms, would have few readers. In 
poetry the copula is the main thing, the other parts are te- 
cessary or usetul only as accessories. Even should I ad- 
mit, that for an abstract reasoner the Hebrew language 
may not be best, still it is, in regard to this active form 
of itso much the more favourable to the poet. Every 
thing in it proclaims**I live, and move, and act. The 
Senses aud tne passions, not abstract reasoners and philoso- 
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phers were my creators. Thus lam formed for poetry, 
nay my whole essence is poetry.” 

A. But how if they use nouns for adjectives like- 
wise ? 

E. Then they have adjectives. For every language 
has that, which it uses; only we must not judge of it ac- 
cording to our own necessities. There are many names of 
things, which this language has not, because the people 
neither had, nor knew the things themselves ; so on the 
other hand it has many others, which we have not. In ab- 
stract terms it is barren, but in sensuous representations it is 
rich, and it has numerous synonyms to denote one and the 
same object for the very reason, that this object is always 
mentioned, and as it were painted in its multifarious rela- 
tions with all the circumstances, that accompany it, when 
presented to the senses. The lion, the sword, the serpent 
and the camel have even in the Arabick, the most cultiva- 
ted of the Oriental languages this multiplicity of names, be- 
cause each of them originally represented the object under 
a peculiar form, and in a particular point of view, and these 
streams afterwards flowed together. In Hebrew too this 
superabundance of sensuous terms is very observable, and 
yet how few of them have we remaining. More than 250 
botanical terms occur in the small volume, that is left to 
us, of the writings of the Hebrews, and that too in wri- 
tings of a very uniform character in regard to their sub- 
jects, and composed mostly of history and the poetry of 
the temple. Howrich then would the language have been, 
had it been handed down to us in the poetry of common 
life with all its diversity of scenes, or even in the writings, 
that were actually produced. It fared with the Hebrews 
probably, as with most nations of antiquity, the flood of 
ages has passed over them, and only a small remnant, such 
as Noah could preserve in the ark has escaped. 

A. In my opinion we have enough notwithstanding, 
for even in these few books the same thing repeatedly oc- 
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curs. But we are wandering from our subject. I can ye- 
ry well believe, that the language, of which we are Speak- 
ing, in the hands of another people, might have become 
rich and refined. Howcopious has the Arabick become, 
and the Pheenician too may have been rich enough in the 
language of trade and numbers, but for this beggarly race 
of herdsmen, from what resources could they form a lan- 
guage ? 

». Whence the genius of the people called, and where 
their wants required it. It were unjust to expect of them 
the language of trade belonging to the Pheenicians, or that 
of Arabian speculation, since they neither traded, nor 
speculated, and yet all this wealth may be said to belong 
to the language, for Pheenician, Arabick, Chaldee and He- 
brew are radically and essentially but one language. The 
Hebrew has numerals to an amount that we cannot easily 
designate, and a multitude of terms for the products of na- 
ture, as well as for the forms of fashionable ornament and 
luxury, with which they were enough acquainted at an 
early period. It was used in the neighbourhood of the 
Phoenicians, the Ishmaelites, the Egyptians, the Babyloni- 
ans, in short of the most cultivated nations of antiquity, 
and as it were of the then cultivated world, and borrowed 
from all enough to supply its wants. Had it continued a 
living language, it might have appropriated all that now 
belongs to the Arabick, which can justly boast of beirg one 
of the most copious and refined languages in the world. 

A. The Rabbins have in fact made contributions to it. 

E. Of nothing valuable however, nor in accordance 
with the genius of its original structure. When they 
wrote, the nation was sunk in poverty, and dispersed over 
the world. Most of them conformed their mode cf ex- 
pression to the genius of the languages, that were spoken 
around them, and thus produced a sorry medley, not to be 
thought of in a discussion like this. We are speaking of 
the Hebrew, when it was the living language of Canaan, 
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and of that too only during the period of its greatest beau- 
ty and purity, before it was corrupted by the introduction 
of Chaldee, Greek and other foreign terms. Within this 
limit you will not refuse to give it its due, as a poor, but 
yet a fair and uncorrupted child of its native hills, the sim- 
ple language of the country and of herdsmen. The finery 
which it has borrowed from its neighbours, I would very 
gladly have dispensed with. 

A. In regard to simplicity I admit its claims with all 
my heart. This trait, particularly in scenes of nature, I 
have felt with the emotions of childhood.  Stiil, my dear 
Sir, tnis characteristick seems to me too limited in extent 
to have much redeeming effect it recurs with too much 
monotony ; nothing has compass; their poets are forever 
sketching, but cannot give the finer touches of the pencil. 

FE. Yes, I grant you, they sketch, as few of our poets 
do. Their productions are not loaded with delicate and 
overwrought refinement, but vigorous, entire, instinct with 
life and spirit. Of their verbs we have already spoken. 
They are all action and emotion. Their radical forms 
combine the representation of a sensuous image with the 
feeling of the heart. Their nouns too, retaining the pro- 
perties of the verb, are still active agents, and exhibit a 
continual personification. Their pronouns stand out with 
the prominence, that they always possess in the language 
of passion, and the want of adjectives is so supplied by 
the conjunction of other words, that the qualities merely 
of a subject, assume the form of distinct individual agents. 
From all these peculiarities the language seems to me, I 
confess, more poetical, than any other language on earth. 

A. It will be most to our purpose, if we conduct the 
discussion by means of individual examples. Begin, if 
you please, with the radical forms, with the verbs. 

E. The roots of the Hebrew verbs, I remarked, com- 
bine form and feeling, and I know no language in which 
the simple and unstudied combination of the two is so 
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much an affair of the senses, and so remarkable. Not s, 
sensible and obvious, I admit very willingly, to an ear ac- 
customed only to the accents of Northern languages, but 
to you, who are acquainted with the principles of forma- 
tion in the Greek language, to you, my dear Sir, it wil] 
not be difficult to go a few steps further, and observe with 
a congenial feeling, the method more forcibly indeed, but 
not therefore more clumsy, of forming words in the East. 
I repeat it again, in the most pregnant terms of the lan- 
guage are combined the sensu.us form and the sensation 
or sentiment that it produces. The language was mould- 
ed and uttered with a fuller expiration from the lungs, with 
organs yet pliable and vigorous, but at the same terms un- 
der a clear and luminous heaven, with powers of vision 
acute, and seizing as it were upon the very objects them- 
selves, and almost always with some mark of emotion or 
passion. 

A. Form and feeling, tranquility and passion, accents 
strong and yet light and flowing! these are rare combi- 
nations. 

Kk. Let us then analize them and explain the matter 
more carefuily. All Northern languages imitate the 
sounds of natural objects, but roughly, and as it were only 
by the mechanism of the outward organs. Like the ob- 
jects they imitate, they abound with creaking, and rustling, 
and whizzing, and crashing sounds, which wise poets may 
employ sparingly with effect, but which the injudicious 
will abuse. The cause of this is obviously to be found in 
the climate, and in the organs, in and by which the lan- 
guages were originally formed. The further South, the 
more refined will be the imitation of nature. Homer’s 
most sounding lines do not creak and hiss, they are sonor- 
ous. The words have passed through a refining process, 
been modified by feeling, and moulded, as it were, in the 
vicinity of the heart. Thus they do not present uncouth 

forms of mere sound and noise, but forms on which feel- 
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ing has placed its gentler impress. In this union of feel- 
ing from within, and form from without, in the roots of 
their verbs, the Oriental languages, I meant to say, are the 
best models. 

A. Is it possible you are spesking of those barbarous 
an¢ uncouth gutturals? And do you venture to compare 
them with the silvery tones of the Greek ? 

EK. I make no comparison. Every language suffers by 
being thus compared with another. Nothing is more ex- 
clusively national and individual than the modes of grati- 
fying the ear, and the characteristic habitudes of the or- 
gins of speech. We, for example, discover a delicacy in 
articulating and uttering our words only from between the 
tongue and the lips, and in opening our mouths but lit- 
tle, as if we lived in an atmosphere of smoke and fog. 
The climate, our manners and the prevailing custom require 
it, and the language itself, has been gradually moulded into 
the same form. The Italians and still more the Greeks, 
think otherwise. The language of the former abounds in 
full and sonorous vowel sounds, and that of the latter with 
dipthongs, both of which are uttered not with the lips 
compressed together, but ore rotundo. The accents of the 
East are uttered forth more ab imo pectore, and from the 
heart. Elihu describes it, when he exclaims, 


I am full of worde, 

My inmost spirit labours; 

Lo! itis like wine without vent; 

My bosom ts bursting, like new bottles : 

I will speak, and make myself room; 

I will open my lips, and answer. Job xxxii. 18-—20. 


When these lips are opened, the utterance is full of ant- 
mation, and bodies forth the forms of things, while it ts 
giving vent to feeling, and this, it appears to me, is the 
spirit of the Hebrew language. I is the very breath of 
the soul. It does not claim the beauty of sound, like the 
T T 
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Greek, but it breathes and lives. Such is it to us, who are 
but partially acquainted with its pronunciation, and for 
whom its deeper gutturals remain unuttered and unalter- 
able ; in those old times, when the soul was unshackled, 
what fulness of emotion, what store of words that breathe, 
must have inspired it. It was, to use an expression of its 


own, 


The spirit of God that spake in it, 
The breath of the Almighty that gave it life. 


A. Once more you have nearly accomplished its apo- 
theosis. Yet all this may be so in relation to the radical 
sounds,or the utterance of feeling that was prompted, while 
the object itself was present to the senses. But how is it 
with the derivation from these radical terms? What are 
they but an overgrown jungle of thorns, where no human 
toot has ever found rest ? 


FE. In bad lexicons this is indeed the case, and many 
of the most learned philologists of Holland have rendered 
the way still more difficult by their labours. But the time 
is coming, when this jungle will become a grove of palms. 


A. Your metaphor is an Oriental one. 


EK. So is the object of it. The root of the primitive 
word will be placed in the centre and its offspring form a 
grove around it. By the influence of taste, diligence, sound 
sense, and the judicious comparison of different dialects, 
lexicons will be brought to distinguish, what is essential 
from what is accidental in the sign'fication of words, and 
to trace the gradual process of transition, while in the de- 
rivation of words, and the application of metaphors we 
come more fully to undersiand the logick of ancient figura- 
tive language. | anticipate with joy the time, and the 
first lexicon, in which this shall be well accomplished. 
For the present I use the best we have, Castell, Simon, 
Cocceius, and their rich contributors Schultens, Schroeder, 
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Storr, Scheid, and any other, who has individually, or in 
associations contributed to the same object. 

A. It will be long yet, before we shall repose ourselves 
in your palm-grove of Oriental lexicography. Pray in 


the mean time illustrate your ideas of derivation by an 


example. 

kx. You may find examples every where, even as the 
lexicons now are. Strike at the first radical form that oc- 
curs, as the primitive “he is gone,”’ and observe the easy 
gradation of its derivatives. A series of expressions sig- 
nifying loss, disappearance and death, vain purposes, and 
fruitless toil and trouble succeed by slight transitions ; and 
if you place yourself in the circumstances of the ancient 
herdsmen, in their wandering unsettled mode of life, the 
most distant derivative will still give back something of 
the original sound of the words, and of the original feel- 
ing. It is from this cause, that the language addresses it- 
self so much to our senses, and the creations of its poetry 
become present to us with such stirring effect. The lan- 
guage abounds in roots of this character, and our commen- 
tators, who rather go too deep, than too superficially, have 
shown enough of them. ‘They never know when to quit, 
and if possible would lay bare all the roots and fibres of 
every tree, even where one would wish to see only the 
flowers and fruits. 

A. These are the slaves I suppose upon your plantation 
of palms. 

E. <A very necessary and useful race. We must treat 
them with mildness, for even, when they do too much, 
they do it with a good intention. Have you any further 
objections against the Hebrew verbs ? 

A. A good many more. What kind of an action is 
it, which has no distinctions of time. For the two tenses 
of the Hebrew are after all essentially aorists, that is, un- 
defined tenses, that fluctuate between the past, the present, 
and the future, and thus it has in fact but one tense. 
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I. Does poetry employ more? To this all is present 


time. It exhibits actions and events as present, whether 
they be past, or passing, or future. For history, the de- 
fect, which you remark, may be an essential one. In 
fact, the languages, which incline to nice distinctions of 
time, have exhibited them most ip the style of history, 
Among the Hebrews, history itself is properly poetry, 
that is the transmission of narratives, which are related jn 
the present tense, and here too we may discover an ad- 
vantage derived from the indefiniteness or fluctuation of 
the tenses, especially in producing conviction, and render- 
ing what is described, related or announced, more clearly 
and vividly present to the senses. Is not this in a high 
degree poetical? lave you never observed in the style 
of the poets or the prophets, what beauty results from the 
change of tenses ? How that,which one hemistick declares 
in the past tense, the other expresses in the future? As 
if the last rendered the presence of the object continuous 
and eternal, while the first has given to the discourse the 
certainty of the past, where every thing is already finish- 
ed and unchangeable. By one tense the word is increased 
at the end, by the other at the beginning, and thus the ear 
is provided with an agreeable variety, and the representa- 
tion made a more present object of sense. The Hebrews 
hesides, like children aim to say the whole at once, and to 
express by a single sound, the person, number, tense, ac- 
tion and still more. Tow rastly must this contribute to 
the sudden and simultaneous exhibition of an entire pic- 
ture! They express by a single word, what we can express 
often only by five or more words. With us too these have 
a hobbling movement from the small and frequently unac- 
cented syllables at the beginning or end, with them the 
whole is joined by way of prefix, or as a sonorous termi- 
nation te the leading idea. This stands in the centre like 
aking with his ministers and menials close around him. 
Rather they may be said to be one with him coming in his 
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train with measured steps and harmonious voice. Is this, 
think you, of no importance to a poetical language? So- 
norous verbs, which convey at once so many ideas, are 
the finest material for rhythm and imagery. When I can 
utter. for example, all that is expressed by the words * as 
he has given me,’’* in a single well sounding word, is it 
not more poetical and beautiful, than if [express the same 
idea in so many separate fragments ? 

A. Forthe eye I have sometimes considered this lan- 
guage as a colleetion of elementary paintings, whic! are to 
be decyphered, as it were in a similar manner with the 
writing of the Chinese, and have often lamented, that chil- 
dren or youth, who are to learn it, are not early accustom- 
ed to this habit of deeyphering or analyzing with the eye, 
whieh would aid them more than many dull and unmean- 
ing rules. I have read of examples, where young persons, 
especially those whose senses were acute, have made great 
progress in this way ina short time. We neither of us 
enjoyed this advantage. 

IX. We may gradually acquire it however by employ- 
ing the eye and the ear in conjunction. You will in this 
way tov, remark the harmonious arrangement of vowels 
and consonants, and the correspondence of many, particles 
and predominant sounds to the things signified. These 
are of great use too, especially in marking the metrical 
divisions, and denoting their mutual relation. The two 
hemisticks havea kind of symmetry, in which, both words 
and ideas currespond in an alternation of parts, which are 
at the same time parallel, and give a free indeed, but 
very simple and sonorous rhythm. 

A. You are describing, I suppose, the celebrated par- 
allelisms, in regard to which, I shall hardly agree with 
you. Whoever has any thing to say, let him say it at once, 


As the German and English correspond in this case,in the num- 
ser of words, which express the idea, | have translated the illustration. 
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or carry his discourse regularly forward, but not repeat 
forever. When one is under the necessity of saying every 
thing twice, he shows, that he had but half or imperfect 
ly expressed it the first time. 

E. Have you never witnessed adance ? Nor heard any 
thing of the choral odes of the Greeks, their strophe and 
antistrophe ? Suppose we compare the poetry of the He- 
brews to the movements of the dance, or consider it as a 
shorter and simpler form of the choral ode. 

A. Add the sistrum, the kettle-drums, and the cym- 
bals, and your dance of savages will be complete. 

». Be itso. We are not to be frightened with names, 
while the thing itself is good. Answer me candidly. 
Does not all rythm, and the metrical harmony both of 
motion and of sound, I might say all, that delights the 
senses in forms and sounds, depend on symmetry? and 
that too a symmetry easily apprehended, upon simplicity 
and equality in the proportion of its parts ? 

A. That I will not deny. 

Ek. And has not the Hebrew parallelism the most sim- 
ple proportion and symmetry in the members of its verse, 
in the structure of its figures and sounds? The syllables 
were not indeed yet accurately scanned and measured, or 
even numbered at all, but the dullest ear can perceive a 
symmetry in them. 

A. But must all this necessarily be at the expense of 
the understanding. 


‘ 


Let us dwell a little longer upon its gratefulness to 
the ear. The metrical system of the Greeks, constructed with 
more art and refinement, than that of any other language, 
depends entirely on proportion and harmony. The hex- 
ameter verse, in which their ancient poems were sung, isin 
regard to its sounds a continued, though ever changing pa- 
rallelism. To give it greater precision the pentametel 
was adopted especially inthe eligy. This again in the 
structure of its two hemisticks exhibits the parallelism. 
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The finest and most natural species of the ode depend so 
much on the parallelism, as nearly to justify the remark, 
that the more a less artificial parallelism is heard in a stro- 
phe in conjunction with the musical attenuations of sound, 
the more pleasing it becomes. I need only to adduce as 
examples the Sapphic and Aleaic or Choriambic verse. 
All these metrical forms are artificial circlets, finely woven 
garlands of words and sounds. In the East the two strings 
of pearl are not yet twisted intoa garland, but simply hang 
one over against the other. We could not expect from a 
chorus of herdsmen a dance as intricate, as the labyrinth of 
Deedaius or of Theseus. In their language, their shouts of 
oy, and the movements of dance we find them answer- 
ing one to another in regular alternations and the most 
simple proportions. Even this simplicity seems to me to 
have its beauties. 

A. Very great undoubtedly to an admirer of the paral- 
‘elism. 

E. The two divisions of their chorus confirm, elevate 
and strengthen each other in their convictions or their re- 
joicings. In the song of Jubilee this is obvious, and in 
those of lamentation it results from the very nature of the 
feelings, that occasion them. The drawing of the breath 
confirms, as it were, and comforts the soul, while the other 
division of the chorus takes part in our afflictions, and its 
response is its echo, or, as the Hebrews would say, ‘the 
daughter of the voice”’ of our sorrow. In didactic poetry 
one précept confirms the other, as if the father were giv- 
ing instruction to his son, and the mother repeated it. 
The discourse by this means acquires the semblance of truth, 
cordiality and confidence. In alternate songsof love the 
subject itself determines the form. Love demands endear- 
ing intercourse, the interchange of feelings and thoughts. 
The connexion between these different expressions of feel- 
ing is sv unaffected and sisterly in short, that I might ap- 
ply to it the beautiful and delicate Hebrew ode, 
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Behold how lovely and pleasant 

For brethren to dwell together, 

It islike soothing oil upon the head, 

That runs down upon the beard 

Even upon the beard of Aaron 

And descends to the hem of his garment. 

It is like the dew of Hermon 

Descending upon the mountains of Zion 

When the Lord commanded a blessing 

Even life eternal. Ps. exxxiii. 


A. A fine view of parallelism undoubtedly. But grant- 
ing that the ear may become accustomed to it, what be- 
comes of the understanding? It is constantly fettered and 
can make no advances. 

E. Poetry is not addressed to the understanding alone 
but primarily and chiefly to the feelings. And are these 
not friendly tothe parallelism? So soon as the heart 
gives way to its emotions, wave follows upon wave, and 
that is parallelism. The heart is never exhausted, it has 
forever something new to say. So soon as the first wave 
has passed away, or broken itself upon the rocks, the se- 
cond swells again and returns as before. This pulsation 
of nature, this breathing of emotion, appears in all the 
language of passion, and would you not have that in 
poetry, which is most peculiarly the offspring of emo- 
tion. 

A _ But suppose it aims to be and must be at the same 
time the language of the understanding? 

EK. It changes the figure and exhibits the thought in 
another light. [t varies the precept. and explaiis it, or 
impresses itupon the heart. Thus the parallelism returns 
again. What specics of verse in German do you consider 
as best adapted to didactic poetry ? 

A. Without question the Alexandrine. 

FE. And that is porallelism altogether. Examine care- 
fully why it so powerfully enforces instruction, and you will 
find it to be simply on account of its parallelism. All simple 
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songs and church hymns are full of it,and rhyme, the great 
delight of Northern ears, is a continued parallelism. 

A. Andto this same Oriental source we are indebted 
both for rhyme, and the uniform movement of our church 
musick. The Saracens have the former and the doxolo- 
gies have introduced the latter. Otherwise we should and 
might very well have been without either. 

E. Do youthinkso? Rhymes were in Europe long be- 
fore the Saracens, correspondencies of sound either at the 
beginning or end of words, according as the ears of a people 
were accustomed, or as suited the form of their language. 
Even the Greeks had hymns and choral songs as simple as 
our own church hymns can be. The Hebrew parallelism 
has however, we must admit, this advantage over our North- 
ern languages, that with its small number of words it makes 
a more choice arrangement, and admits in the utterance a 
greater magnificence of sound. For us therefore it is near- 
ly incapable of translation. We often use ten words, to 
express three of the Hebrew, the small words produce con- 
fusion, and the end of the piece becomes either harsh or 
wearisome. We must not so much imitate, as study and 
reflect uponit. In our languages the figures must be more 
extended and the periods rounded because we are accus- 
tomed to the Greek and Roman numbers. But in trans- 
lating from the Orientals this must be laid aside, for by 
such a course we lose a great part of the original simplicity, 
dignity and sublimity of the language. For here too 


He spake, and it was done; 
He commanded, and it stood fast. 


A. And yet monosyllabic brevity seems to me condu- 
cive to sublimity. 

E. The Laconic style is neither the style of friendship 
norof poetry. Even in the commands of a monarch, we 
wish to see the effects of the command, and so here the 
parallel form returns, in the command and its consequence. 
UU 


J 
; 
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Finally, the concise structure of the Hebrew language, 
gives to the parallelism generally something of the style 
of command. It knows nothing of the oratorical num- 
bers, in the period of Greek or Roman eloquence. From 
its general spirit it uses few words ; these have mutual 
relations, and, from the uniformity of inflection being sim- 
ilar, they acquire both from the position of individual 
words, and the predominant feeling of the whole, a 
rhythmical movement. The two hemisticks correspond 
as word and deed, heart and hand, or, as the Hebrews say, 
entrance and exit, and thus this simple arrangement of 
sounds is complete. Have you any thing further against 
parallelism ? 

A. I have even something to add in its favour. For, 
in regard to the understanding, I have often been thankful 
for its existence. Where should we be left in the ex- 
planation of so many obscure words, and phrases, if this 
did not serve for our guide. It is like the voice of a 
friend, that tells you far off in the thick and gloomy reces- 
es of a forest, ‘* Here, here are the dwellings of men.” 
But indeed the ears of the ancients were deaf to this voice 
of friendship. They followed after the echo,as if it were it- 
self a voice, and expected to find in the second member of 
the sentence some new and precious sentiment. 

KE. Let them go, while we endeavour to keep our- 
selves in the right way. Butin regard to this pathless 
forest I think you have overdone the matter. In the be- 
ginning of our conversation, if you recollect, you repre- 
sented the language,as a lifeless hieroglyphick without vow- 
els, and without a key to its signification. Do you indeed 
believe, that the Orientals wrote entirely without vowels? 

A. Many say so. 

KE. And say too what is absurd. Who would write 
letters without any means of giving them utterance’ 
Since on the vowel sounds every thing terminates, and 
they must in reality be designated in some general way 
sooner than the various consonants, certainly when the 
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more difficult task was accomplished, the easier would not 
be neglected, when too, the whole object of the work de- 
pended on it. 

A. Where then are these vowels ? 

E. Read on the subject a work,* which throws much 
light upon this, and many other points of Hebrew anti- 
quity. Itis the first introduction respecting the language 
and writings of the Hebrews, in which taste and learning 
are equally united. It is probable they had some, though 
few vowel marks (for those we now have are a later de- 
vice of the Rabbins) and the matres lectionis are, it appears 
to me, a remnant of them. Grammatical nicety however, 
was not probably sought for in those ancient times, and 
the pronunciation was perhaps as untixed as Otfried says, it 
was in the ancient German. Who has ever found an al- 
phabet for every sound of every dialect, in which we 
speak ? and who would use it if it were found ? The letters 
stand as general signs, and every one modifies the sound to 
suit hisown organs. A series of refine! grammatical rules 
respecting the change of vowels, the mode of deriving the 
conjugations, &c, are, I fear, but wind. 

A. And yet boys are tormented with them. I could 
never myself imagine, that a language so’ unrefined as 
the Hebrew, could have so much regularity even in the 
import of the different conjugations, as young students are 
taught to find in every word.t The multitude of anoma- 
lous and defective words show that it is not. The confi- 
denee in such distinctions, is derived from other Oriental 
languages, by which the Rabbins were fond of modifying 
this. They carried into the little Hebrew tent whatever it 
would hold. 


* Eichhorn’s Einleitung ins Alte Testament, Leipzig 1782. Th. 1. 
S. 126. 


+ In a work on the origin of language, p. 30. Herder says, the 
more uncultivated a language the more conjugations. 
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E. Here again we must not go too far. It is well to 
have seized upon the technical artificial form of the Jan- 
guage, and for us it is necessary, although it is improbable, 
that such was its earliest form, or that every Hebrew had 
the same notion of it. How few even of our authors, have 
the entire form of their language to its minutest inflection 
so fully in their heads, as never to commit an error? How 
much too, does the structure of language vary with time? 
It is well, that we have at last found men, who are direct- 
ing their thoughts even to the grammar of this language. 

A. After all it appears to me, that every one must 
make his own philosophical grammar. He may omit the 
vowels and other marks now and then, and bring the conju- 
cations nearer together. It is not necessary always, togo 
through all the seven changes of a verb, to learn its form. 

E. Hemay become too, by this method, a second Mas- 
clef or Hutchinson. The best course is to have the eye 
diligently practised with the paradigms, and the ear with 
the living sounds of the language, and both habitually as- 
sociated. In this manner one comes at the genius of the 
language, and makes the rules more easy. The language 
will then be no longer a schoolboy and Rabbinical jargon, 
but the old Hebraic, that is, a poetical language. ‘The at- 
tentionof the boy must be awakened to it,that of the youth 
rewarded by its poetry, and I am confident, that not only 
boys, butold men, would hold their Bible as dear, as their 
Homer or Ossian, if they knew what was in it. 

A. Perhaps I may also, if you proceed with me, as 
you have begun. 

EK. We will continue the discussion of the subject in 
our walks, and more especially in our morning rambles. 
The poetry of the Hebrews, should be heard under the 
open sky, and if possible, in the dawn of the morning. 

A. Why at this particular time ? 

E. Because it was itself the first dawning of the illu- 
mination of the world, while our race was yet in its infan- 
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cy. We see in it the errliest perceptions, the simplest 
forms, by which the human soul expressed its thoughts, 
the most uncorrupted affections, that bound and guided it. 
Though we should be convinced that it contained nothing 
remarkable, yet the language of nature in it, we must be- 
lieve, for we feel it. The first perceptions of things, 
rust be dear to us, for we should gain knowledge by 
them. In it the earliest logick of the senses, the simplest 
analysis of ideas and the primary principles of morals, in 
short, the most ancient history of the human mind and 
heart, are brought before our eyes. Were it even the po- 
etry of cannibals, would you not think it worthy of atten- 
tion for these puposes ? 

A. We meet aguin, you say, in the morning. 
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Second preterit tense.—Past time can also be indicated 
in Sanskrit by a mere internal inflection without having re- 
course to any thing foreign to the root, by the repetition 
of the first letter of the radical, which letter, when it isa 
consonant is articulated by the vowel of the root. This 
vowel always becomes short, if it be a long one, and the 







initial cosonant, if aspirated, is changed into ifs corres- 
ponding fenuzs. * Tius Tup, to kill, makes by the redu- 
plication /uéup, Dass of similar signification makes 
diiatts* ; Lis’, to lessen. makes é/is’. However the root 
Bed, to be, notwithstanding it has ant as radical vow- 








el, does not make by the reduplication bub‘d, but baba; 
besides, all roots with an 7 vowel, articulate, for the 





sake of euphony. the repeated consonant with an @ thus 

Bsr, to bear, (fer) makes babtur. What may be con- 
b J e 

sidered as an exevption in Sauskrit, becomes regular in 






Greek, in which, whatever may be the radical vowel, the 





repeated consonant is always articulated with an ¢s, and 






thus TYi does not make siérur, but sérus. 






‘There are a few otlier rules to be observed with respect to the re- 





petition of an initial consouant, ior which we must refer to the San- 





skrit Granimar or Dr. Walkins. 
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A more striking resemblance with ¢ufup, in regard to 
the principle of reduplication, expressing past time, is seen 
in the Latin cucurr, formed from the root Curr, the first 
person, plural, is cucurr-i-mus, very similar to its corres- 
ponding daulup-t-ma, and so momord-t-mus, agrees with 
the Sanskrit mamard-i-ma,* we bruised. In the Goth- 
ic language also, the preterit tense is frequently formed by 
reduplication, but the repeated consonant is always artic- 
ulated with ai, without any regard to the radical vowel. 
The root Fuh makes faifah—* Ainshun ni faifah ina, 
3bele eriagey adriv,’? John viii. 20. Tek forms taitok— 
‘¢ Tuitok mis sums,” j-Larés ws cig, Luke viii. 46. Vai 
forms vaivo—‘‘ Vuivoun vindos, tavevtay oi avewo.’? Matth. 
vii. 25, &e. 

The second preterit in Sanskrit has this peculiarity, that 
neither the first or third person singular, nor the second of 
the plural number, are indicated by the usual pronominal 
characteristics ; and these three different persons are all 
alike in their termination joining only an @ to the final let- 
ter of the root, if it be a consonant. Thus tutdpat signi- 
fies both, I, and he killed, and tutupa signifies you killed. 
However old this rejection of the personal characteristics 
may be; because even in Greek the first person singular 
of the perfect terminates in @, and not in its usual v; and 
in Gothic the first and third person singular of the preterit 
are always alike, and where this tense is formed by the re- 
duplication, or by the change of the radical yowel, there 
the first and third persons, singular, terminate in the final 
letter of the root ;—notwithstanding all this, I consider 
that the omission of the pronominal signs in three differ- 


* The vowel i is very frequently used in Sanskrit as well as in 
Latin, to connect all kind of suttixes with the root. 


+ In the singular of this tense, the radical vowel receives that in- 


erease, which in Sanskrit grammars is called guna, it is the chang? 
of a, i, u, r, respectively into a, 2, 6, ar: 
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ent persons, in Sanskrit, was not a defect of the language 
in the primitive state, whilst Greek, Latin, Teutonic, San- 
skrit, &c. still continued one and the same speech. In 
that remote age tutOpam, tutOpar, tutuparTa, or tutupira, 
or something similar, may perhaps have occupied the place 
of those mutilated forms we have mentioned. At least the 
Greek can boast of having preserved in the second person 
plural its usual ¢¢, ¢érurare is therefore certainly older, and 
more in conformity with the constant analogy of the Greek 
and Sanskrit languages, than the Indian tutupa. In Latin 
also momorditis appears nearer to the original form than 
in Sanskrit its correspondent mamarda, which should be 
mamardita, to agree with the first person mamardima. 
In Gothic the second person plural is marked by ¢A, as in 
all other tenses. The Greek language has also this ad- 
vantage over the Sanskrit, that it has preserved, in the 
middle voice, the characteristics w and +, which are follow- 
ed by the termination a1; AzAv por, AdAcy mou, AgAuTa, AEACY 
cay Suppose an active AgAv ws, AZAsy way &c. from which 
they would be derived, like dido ra, didov ru, from the Do- 
ric diéw si, dide vz. In Sanskrit the second person of the 
middle voice is indicated by st, corresponding with the 
Greek co, in AgAveur. This suffix sé is either directly 
joined to the root, or by means of the vowel7z; from the 
root D*d, to shake, comes dud‘tis‘é,* which leads to the 
conjecture, that originally, besides the active form dud‘0t‘a, 
where the second person is expressed by the syllable t‘a, 
there might have existed also dud és‘i, from which dud‘- 
list would proceed, in the same way as in the present 
tense, d‘avas¢, from its corresponding active d‘avasi. 

The following table offers a coherent view of the second 
preterit, active and middle voice; the application to the 
Greek and Latin can be made by the reader himself. 


* S in the midst of a word, is always changed into s’ when preced- 
ed by any other vowel than a short or long a. 
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SING. 
Active. Middle voice. 
1 Tutdp a Tutup ¢ 
2 Tutdp i tfa Tutup i s%@ 
3 Tutdp a Tutup é 
DUAL. 
1 Tutup i va Tutup i vahe 
2 Tutup a ttus Tutup a t¢ 
3 Tutup a tus Tutup ad te 
PLURAL. 
1 Tutup i ma Tutup i mahé 
2 Tutup a Tutup i d*yé 
3 Tutupus Tutup i rd 


Note. It has been elsewhere observed,? that in the third 
person plural there is only plurality expressed, by the 
termination ws, which in the dual is preceded by a ¢, the 
proper characteristic of the third person. In the middle 
voice, this person terminates with ive ; how this termina- 
tion is connected with the active voice ; whence it is de- 
rived, and what part of it properly expresses the third 
person ; (if this person 1s really expressed) I have not yet 
been able to discover. 

Roots beginning with a consonant and terminating with 
a single consonant, form this tense, if their radical vowel 
is a short a, by changing it into é, with the exception of 
the first and third persons, singular, of the active voice. 
Thus the roots Tras, Svap, Tup, &c. form tresima, we 
feared, svépima, we slept,, ttpiina, we burnt. It scarcely 
requires to be noticed, that this inflection is used also in 
Latin, to indicate past time ; cepimus, fregimus, egimus, 

&e. being formed exactly like the above Sanskrit preterits. 
But particularly in the Teutonie dialects, ancient and mo- 
dern, the change of the radical vowel is most frequently 
used to indicate past time, and every vowel is capable of 


" See p. 188. 
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undergoing a change for this purpose. In Gothic, for in- 
stance, the preterits bund, twoh, staig, are derived from 
the roots Bind, to bind, Z'wah, to wash, and Steig, tu go. 
Frequently reduplication and a mutation of the radical 
vowel unite to form the same preterit, as gaigrotun,’ 
they wept, from the root greit ; dailot, he let, from Led. 
In Latin the perfect tenses peperci, fefelli, from Pare and 
Fall, unite likewise two inflections, of which each by it- 
self would be sufficient to express past time. 

Although reduplication and change of the internal vow- 
el are very frequently employed in Gothic, there exists 
another method of forming the preterit tense, which, in 
fact, is extended to the greatest number of verbs. This 
method consists in suflixing d or ¢ to the root, either im- 
mediately, or by means of 7; the first and third person 
singular have no characteristics, and terminate with a, like 
the second preterit in Sanskrit. Thus comes from the 
root Sok the preterit soé-i-da, signifying I sought, as well 
as he sought, the second person is sok-i-das. From the 
root Og comes oh-ta, ohtas, ohta, I feared &e. I do not 
regard this method of forming the preterit as the original 
invention of the ‘Teutonic language, nor must d or ¢ be 
considered as characteristics of past time, but it originates 
from a participle, common to the Teutonic dialects with 
the Sanskrit, Latin, and other languages of the same stock. 
This participle is formed in Sanskrit by the suffix fa, join- 
ed either immediately to the root, as in ¢yak-ta, abandon- 
ed, jéfa, vanquished, or by the insertion of 7, as in lik*-i- 
ta, written kul-i-ta, skreened. Its nominative, singular, 
isin the three genders, tas, ta, tam, corresponding res- 
pectively with the Latin éus, fa, Zum, and the Greek ¢és, 
cy ivy.t This suffix has commonly a passive sense, indi- 


Roots beginning with a double consonant, in Gothic, repeat 
uly the first, as in Greck yeypapa, xsxdixa, &c. and in Sanskrit. 
fatrasa, bab‘raja, &c. 


+ Greek words, formed by this suffix, more evnerally have the 
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eative of the influence of an acton already fulfilled, not 
now fulfilling, upon the subject, as in the above mention- 
ed jilas, one who has already been vanquished ; jayam- 
Anas signifies one just in the moment of being vanquished, 
In neuter verbs the suffix ¢a has an actiye signification, 
and oftens stands instead of a preterit tense, thus gato van- 
am, gone to the forest, may express quite the same as ja- 
gima vanam, he went to the forest. It is therefore no 
wonder that in the Teutonic languages, this passive parti- 
ciple serves to form a preterit tense with an active significa- 
tion. In Gothic the root sok forms the participie sok-i-ds, 
quesitus, sok-i-da, quesita, sok-i-th, quesitum. The fi- 
nal s of sokidsis the sign of the nominative, it is rejected 
in the neuter, which has no characteristic of the nominative 
and accusative cases.* It must necessarily be rejected also 
to form a verb, and the termination @ then takes its place, 
thus is produced sokida, I sought. From the root Og 
comes the participle, oh-ts, oh-ta, oh-th, and thence the 
preterit oh-ta , I feared ; the radical g being changed into 
h, for the sake of euphony, because of the following ?. 

An evident proof, that there isa connexion between the 
passive participle and the preterit tense, is, that only such 
verbs as form the passive participle by the suffix d, derive 
their preterit tense in the manner just described ; others, 
which use the suffix an, to form the passive participle, em- 
ploy cither the reduplication or the change of the radical 
vowel, in order to express past time. For instance, Nim 
forms the participle nwmans, numana, numan, prehen- 
sus, d, um; its preterit is nam, I took, or he took: 
Hait, to call, forms the prticiple hattans, and tue preterit 
tense Aathait. 


signification of Latin words, formed by the sullix biis; hut frequent- 
ly they agree in signification with the Sanskrit suitix las, and the 
Juatin lus, as TOTES SoTLyTIC, Sc. 

* The Gothic language prefers th at the end of a word,but when 
by any grammatical inflection it isto be followed by yowel, it }§ 
changed into d. 
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The method of deriving tenses from participles has ob- 
tained extensive use in Bengali: Karité, Karilé, Kariya 
from karitam, karilam, kariyam. In Persian the preterit 
tense is always derived from the passive participle: Jder- 
deh, borne, agreeing with the Sanskrit d7-¢as or dr-tah, 
of the same signification, forms berdem, I bore. Also the 
Greek verb contains a tense which seems to me to be de- 
rived from a participle ; I mean the aorist passive, érig3- 
wv, £063-yv, together with its derivatives, which I conceive 
may proceed from the passive participle supS-cis, doS-cig, 
substituting for the termination es, the personal termina- 
tions av, 7s, 1, &c. If lam right in this conjecture, there 
is no wonder why érigSyv, 2de3yv, with an active termina- 
tion, have a passive sense, and even never occur in the 
middle voice, like other tenses of the Greek passive. The 
passive sense of itipSyv, édcSyv is expressed by the letter * 
coming from the participle, and therefore the termination 
may be, without prejudice that of the active voice. Par- 
ticiples in Greek are generally deduced by grammarians 
from their corresponding tenses of the indicative, and so 
rupsei¢ and doSeig must be so good as to descend from érig3yyv 
and 2663yv; but I cannot conceive why they might not have 
been previously formed, or why the usual practice of plac- 
ing the participles at the end of the conjugation, should 
exert such a great influence upon the origin of grammati- 
cal forms. Languages sometimes have unfortunately taken 
just the reverse course of what the grammarians have 
thought proper to assign them. 

To return to the Indian verb substantive, we have to 
observe, that roots beginning with a vowel are likewise 
reduplicated in the second preterit, but the vowel repeat- 
ed, and the initial of the root, are both subjected to the 
general rules of euphony, and so it may happen that the 
augment and reduplication produce the same effects. Thus, 
for instance, the root As makes 4s by the augment, con- 
tracting the prefixed 4 with the radical 4 into 4, agreeably 





ne 
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to a rule of eupbony. By the operation of the same 
rule, As, making by reduplication a-as, forms also in the 
second preterit as ; but we are not therefore authorized to 
say, that the preterit of which we are now speaking, is 
formed by the temporal augment, if the root begin with a 
vowel. Besides, it is not in all roots, whose initial js 4 
vowel, that the same effects are produced by the augment 
and the reduptication. For instance the root Urv makes 
with the augment ory, instead of a-urv, @ and x being 
contracted into 6, conformably to a rule of euphony ; by 
the reduplication, irv, ischanged into Urv (instead of wiirv), 
because by another rule of euphony, two short vowels of 
the same power, are changed into their corresponding long 
one. The Sanskrit language is in general much more reg- 
ular than the Greek, and particularly ‘he change of vow- 
els is entirely founded in nature, there is no arbitrary us- 
age of language. Thus, for instance, it is quite natural 
that 4 twice repeated should produce 4, two tits G, because 
two short vowels, being pronounced successively without 
stopping, the voice naturally produces a long one. Itis 
not so apparently natural why @ and 2Z, anu likewise a and 
w, when they meet together, are contracted, the forme! 
into &, the latter into 6; but we find that in French ai and 
Qu, ave pronounced just as are in Sanskrit é and 0, origin- 
ating trom the union of a@-i and a-u. Therefore this pro- 
nuneiation of two vowels with one scund must have 2 
natural cause.* The Greek language is much more arbi- 
trary in its contractions ; were can scarcely be given any 
reason, Why oo produce ov and not rather w, why s¢ are 
changed into «and not into y With respect to the aug: 


* Tt is clear also why ¢ and, when followed by another vowe:, 
are, In Sanskrit, changed into ay and av, namely, @ aud ©, containing 
' ° . ; ' atluli lly 

the elements of ac and av, their final vowels ¢ and uw pass naturally 
Into their corresponding semi-consonants, when another vowe! & 
. |- 

‘anicy pronounced afer them; the first element @ can remain une 
fered, without producing any hiatus. 
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ment and reduplication of verbs, beginning with a vowel, 
the Greek follows more the method of the Sanskrit gram- 
mar, which we may call the natural method of ecntraction. 
Agreeably to the same principle, which in Sanskrit pro- 
duces as from aas and Grv from dary, there is formed in 
Greek 7) cipov from ¢eysipov. produced by the augment ; also, 
i> epxa from Jeyepxa. by the reduplication. As x very often 
sands instead of a long a, and not seldum auswers to tie 
Sanskrit a, therefore it 1s natural that dvicw make by the 
reduplication jx, contracted from davxa. In the inper- 
fect the initial of avirw may pass into s (a and ¢ being tre- 
quently confounded with one another) in order to ac- 
commodate itself to the prefixed augment, ard thus may 
the q of yvrov be resolved. The verb cvoua%s will form by 
the reduplieation ‘dovouaxa, but the two short vowels are 
changed into their corresponding long one, as in Sanskrit 
iirv is contracted into Grv. The Greek alphabet has no 
particular letters for + and v, short or long, but sSpifw, 
which is short, becomes long by the redluplication—tSpimxa 
instead of JuSpxa. Now, if dvoualw, iSpifw, ixsrsiw, &e. 
furm also in the imperfect, dviua%ov, USpiZov, ixércuev, 1 should 
rather be inclined to say, that verbs, beginning with cer- 
tain vowels, have the reduplication already in the imper- 
fect, than to explain their perfect as originating by the 
temporal augment. 

A few perfect tenses, which really are formed by the 
augment, namely, tava, 2wowc, Zavquc, together with coma, 
“deta, Zopya, do not appear to afford sufficient proof, that 
no verb beginning with a vowel has the reduplication in 
the perfect tense, whilst the perfect aviuaxe has certainly 
as much claim as the Sanskrit preterit Urva (I injured) to 
be considered as produced by reduplication. 

Mr. Buttmann derives the augment in general, syllabic 
and temporal, from the reduplication, and, according to 
his opinion, the 2 of érorrov is the remaining vowel of the 
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syllable <2, which begins the perfect tense sérupa, after the 
rejection of the repeated +. He observes, at p- 159 of the 
6th edition of his excellent Grammar, ** Also, in the per- 
fect tense, the temporal augment originates from the vowel 
:, For, as the usual reduplication consists in the repetition 
of the initial consonant accompanied by an 2, therefore, if 
the verb begin with a vowel, there can only an be prefix- 
ed to it, which 2, together with the following vowel, con- 
stitutes the temporal augment.”” In my humble opinion, 
the 2 of the augment has nothing to do with the vowel 
which articulates the repeated consonant of the perfect ; 
if it had, then the coincidence of the Greek imperfect and 
aorist with that Sanskrit preterit which is characterized by 
a prefixed a, would be more apparent than real. The San- 
skrit augment @ has no connexion at all with the redupli- 
cation, because the redoubled consonant is generally articu- 
lated by the vowel of the root; TZ'up forming ¢utup and 
Lis’, lilis’?; now, if the first preterit of these roots were 
utdpat, ilés’at, instead of atopat, alés’at, then it might be 
said that there exists some connexion between the redu- 
plication and the augment, which then also would bea 
mere inflection, whilst in its actual state, I consider it as 
an aflix which had its proper signification. 

The following table offers the conjugation of the second 


preterit of the Sanskrit verb substantive, active and mid. 
dle voice. 


SING, 

Active. Middle voice. 
1 A’sa As 

2 A’sit’a A’sisé 
3 A'’sa A's é 

DUAL. 

1 A'’si va A’s i vahé 
2 A’sat'us A’s até 
3 Asa tus A’s Ai té 
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PLURALe 
1 A’si ma A’s i mahe 
2 A'’sa A's i d‘vé 
3 A's us A'sire 


Note. The second person singular, active, if it were 
formed analogous to dud‘0-t‘a, chakar-t‘a, sis‘it-t'a, &c. by 
joining the pronominal characteristic immediately to the 
root, then ds-t'a would offer a striking coincidence with 
i73a. It remains, however, questionable, whether the 6 
of jo3a is radical, or whether it is to be considered as be- 
longing to the personal termination. ‘The latter is rather 
more probable, because o3a frequently expresses the se- 
cond person in Greek, as in cin ¢3a dry o3a pn oda, &e. 
From this reason the coincidence of j¢3a with the San- 
skrit asit‘a is not really so great‘as it may appear. I am, 
however, of opinion, that cidyc3a firnt3a, &c. do not pro- 
ceed from ¢idyg, cixyz, by adding to the ¢, characteristic of 
the second person, the syllable 3a, but I believe that the 
whole termination, ¢3a is intimately connected with t‘a, 
which frequently indicates the second person singular in 
Sanskrit, particularly in the middle form, being in the 
active confined solely to the second preterit. The Greek 
language is very fond of prefixing ¢ to 4, as is manifestly 
evinced by the passive participle formed by the suffix Seis ; 
but prefixing ¢ to the 3, there is formed dis3eig, pwyedsis, 
xenoszig, &c. Therefore it is no wonder if the Greek has 
formed o3a out of the Sanskrit termination t*a. 

The Latin root Zs is not separately in use in the per- 
‘ect tense, where the root #'u assumes its place. But one 
might suspect, from the general analogy, that sz, sisdz, sit, 
would be the perfect of Sum or esi, esisti, esit, that of 
the obsolete Hsu. 

Besides the tenses already explained to the reader, and 
their corresponding ones of the middle voice, the San- 
skrit root 2s has not preserved any other forms in a dis- 

connected state, but, if we turn our attention to the at- 
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tributive verbs, we might expect, agreeably to the princi. 
ples before developed, that we should discover it here and 
there to be incorporated inthem. The Greek root ‘Ey has 
still a future tense used disconnectedly, which however, 
in my opinion, is only a present tense of the middle voice, 
employed, by the usage of language with a future sense. 
Were we to derive a verb in w from the root -* it would 
be 2eu. Steg, Soe, as the root AFT’ produces Aya, Adyzg, AZ yet ; 

the active 2sw does not occur, and has satiaines never siti 
in use, but its corresponding middle form, ecoua, 8On, 0201 
is used with a future sense. Instead of eczrau, we find 
mere generally esr, which certainly is nothing else than 
the middle voice wry -ari (he is) produced by the change of 
: into ai, as dido-ros is hse from the Dorie, and original 
active didw-c The Greek verb substantive is the only 
verb in wa, which has preserved 7 in the third person sin- 
gular, through all dialects, whilst in other verbs this gen- 
uine Sanskrit termination distinguishes the Doric dialect, 
the faithful preserver of the original forms. In the sec- 
ond person also, the Sanskrit termination si is merely 
confined to the verb substantive (¢-ci) ; even the Doric 
dialeet has rejected the s in other verbs. There is another 
coincidence with the Sanskrit, almost exclusively confin- 
ed to the root ES; I mean the direct junction of the pro- 
nominal characteristics to a root terminating with a con- 
sonant. The connexion of the pronominal terminations 
with the verbal root, without the interposition of any ser- 
vile vowel or syllable, is the characteristic of the second 
conjugation in Sanskrit; a conjugation indeed not con- 
taining any great number of verbs. ‘The root Pd which 
we have chosen as paradigm, belongs to it, and likewise 
the root of the verb substantive, 2s. If like the first, 
this conjugation inserted an a, this root would form the 
present asimi, as%si, asati; the Greek follows this method 
in the middle voiee, or, not to be misunderstood, in the fu- 
ture tense ; there we haye °F O-Methy 50-0- U3 Ke. instead of 
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We must not forget the Homeric form iéusv, which stands 
quite isolated in the Greek, and requires the elucidation 
of the Sanskrit grammar. In proof of this we observe, 
that the Indian root Vin, signifying, to wif, to know, be- 
longs to the second conjugation, and in conformity’ with 
its rules, forms in the first person plural, of the present 
iense, eidmas, we know ; analogous to this, Homer form- 
ed iduzv, which he perhaps pronounced with the digamma 
Fijucv, or, agreeably to the Doric dialect Fidyss. For, the 
Homeric root 1A answers to the Sanskrit and Latin root 
Vid; FIA was in later times changed into ’EIA. The 
second person of vidmas is vitt‘a (instead of vidt‘a,) d 
before ¢* being always changed into é, by a rule of eupho- 
ny. Also dre or Fidrs would have been intolerable to the 
eor of a Greek, therefore the final radical was changed 
into ¢ (icrs). The change of 6 into ¢ is very common in 
Greek, and always happens in the perfect passive, with 
respect to roots terminating with 4, because ¢ is preferred 
to 6 before y, although the junction of dy is not at all in- 
consistent with euphony, and we find ih Hesiod the par- 
liciple xporspadudvog, in Pindar xsxadpevos, which were after- 
wards changed into porsppacpcves, xexadyévos. It is strange 
that the Sanskrit forms, from the root Vid, another pre- 
sent tense, assuming the terminations of that preterit, 
which is formed by reduplication ; but it is still more 
strange that the Greek root id, or Id, follows, even in this 
irregularity, the example of the Sanskrit. Changing the 
radical vowel z into e; a change which is frequent in the 
Sanskrit conjugation, but does never indicate any modi- 
fication of the sense; the Sanskrit root /’7d derives véda, 
vettta, veda, | know, thou knowest, he knows; herewith 
agrees the Greek cida, cic3a, cide. It is to be observed, 
that the Sanskrit d is changed into ¢ before ¢‘a, indicating 
the second person ;_ the Greek 6 has disappeared entirely 
before ca, unless it be supposed that Sa alone expresses 
‘he second person, and that the preceding ¢ is the substi- 
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tute of the radical 6. This, however, is not probable, be- 
cause there is no other instance of 3a, instead of o3a, in- 
dicating the second person, and the same 4 is rejected also 
in the future tense éisouar. The German verb ich weiss, 
coming from the Gothic root vit (vitan) to know, has like- 
wise in the present this coincidence with the preterit, that 
the first and third persons are alike ; ich weiss, du weisst, 
er weiss. 

To return to the verb substantive we must observe, that 
the Latin evo stands instead of eso, the radical s of the root 
Es being changed into 7, as in the imperfect eram. Eso 
would agree with the Greek 2¢u, which does not occur, 
but is the active of the middle form ecouc. Instead of ero 
we find in the oldest writers also esco, where the radical s 
is connected with c, which, like the Greek «x, is frequent- 
iy found placed afters. In Greek we have from the root ’Es 
the imperfect e¢xov, which, often occurs as well separately 
as in connexion with attributive verbs, losing in. the latter 
ease its initial 2 ;—éuacoxsv, Baivecxov, dapvacxe, Ke. 


Of the future Tense of attributive Verbs.—The fu: 
ture of attributive verbs, in Greek, I consider as being 
nothing more than the conjunction of an attributive root 
with the present tense of the substantive verb ES, provid- 
ed with w for the termination, to which the usage of lan- 
guage has given a future signification. Mr. Matthia ob- 
serves, with reason, that eow (in the middle voice ¢¢oua) is 
properly the characteristic of a future tense. "Eow or edo, 
in connexion with the roots OA, AP, MAX, Al’A, produces 
OA Fug Ap Cou, pay econo, aid econ. Whilst poyopos pro- 
duces the future poy icouor, porygoucr makes porndopa, be- 
cause the s joined to the root way, and the initial of the 
substantive verb, foouau, are confounded together into %; 
and thus pay7coucs stands instead of way: écouos. Future 
tenses, which, like ¢p iew, cA grew, &c. seem to have preser- 
ved the original shape, are not very frequent ; usually, as 
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Mr. Matthiz observes, either the 2? or ¢ of gw and geoua 
are rejected, and this rejection respectively characterizes 
the first or second form of the future tense. Whether the 
first or second rejection is to take place, particularly de- 
pends upon the final radical letter of the verb ; some verbs 
have both forms. ’OA sow, which is used by Homer, is 
found in the same author abbreviated into 6A ¢w, in the 
middle voice 6A souos, and the third person éA ¢eras was by 
him contracted into ¢A sira. Ap étw was abbreviated into 
up Guy and ap éw, and the latter is contracted into dp. The 
roots KYP, AY, produce xip cw, 0 gw; and BAA, ZTEA, 
form Sad gw, orcA fw, contracted into Sardi, ¢reAd. Now, 
if Mr. Matthia is right in stating that ésw is the proper 
characteristic of the future tense, then we may believe that 
the verb substantive, either unaltered or abbreviated, 
makes part of every future tense. Agreeably to this prin- 
ciple, even i¢ ofyo: contracted from é¢ goo, would be con- 
sidered as the abbreviation of é¢ ¢¢ouu. It may appear 
strange, that-the verb substantive should enter into con- 
junction with itself, and écotucu, at first sight, might appear 
a strong argument against my explanation of the future 
tense; but let us observe that, when it had become gene- 
ral, in the languages derived from the Latin, to form the 
future tense by joining the present tense of the Auxiliary 
verb avoir, to the infinitive of any attributive verb, then 
even the verb avoir, following the current of analogy, 
formed the future tense by compounding its own present 
with the infinitive. The present of avoir, when it is suf- 
fixed in this manner to infinitives, undergoes such abbre- 
viations, in the plural particularly, that it would scarcely 
be possible to recognize it, if in the Langue Romane, 
or the language of the T'roubadours, it had not sometimes 
been placed separately from the infinitive. A French au- 
thor remarks upon this subject, ‘*Souvent ils ont (LEs 
ProveNc Avx,) entre les deux verbes qui forment leur futur, 
inséré un article, un pronom ou autre particule, et quel- 
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quefois plusicurs, comme s’ils eussent prévu qu’ on poure 
roit un jour confondre le verbe principal avec le verbe 
auxiliaire qui compose ces temps. J’en rapporterai ici 
plusieurs exemples que j’ai recueillis en lisant les ouvrages 
de nos anciens Provencaux. Compatar vos ai, je vous 
compterai ; dar vos n’ai, je vous en donnerai; dir vos ai, 
je vous dirai; dir vos em, nous vous dirons, gitar m’etz, 
vous me jeterez.’’* 

The Provencal infinitive aver is contracted into aur, 
when it enters into conjunction with the present tense ai,t 
to form the future ; aur ai would properly signify, I have 
fo have ; and so it might be said that écotuos originally 
means, I am to be. ‘The difference, however, between 
the Greek and the Provencal future is, that "ES, being a 
root, can never be employed in speech without entering 
into connexion with some particle or other. 

In Sanskrit the future tense is formed by connecting 
with the unaltered root the word Sydmi, Syasi, Xc. the 
eonjugation of which will be seen in the following table. 


SING. DUAL. PLURAL. 
1 Syd mi Sya vas Syd mas 
2 Sya si Sya t‘as Sya t‘a 
3 Sya ti Sya tas Sya nti 


If the reader will compare this with Syam, Syas, Syat, 
&c. the potential mood of the root «?s,{ he will, I believe, 


* See Mem. de PAead. des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres, tom. xxiv. Remat- 
ques sur la langue Francoise des douziéme el treiziéme siécles, comparce avec 
les langues provencale, italienne, et éspagnole, des méme siccles, par M. de 
la Curne de Sainte-Palaye, p. 684, Upon this subject may also be consulted 
Mr. Raynouard’s Grammaire de la langue des Troubadours and Mr. A. W 
Sehlegel’s Observations sur la langue et la littérature provencales. 

+ The plurat avem, we have, loses its radical element av, and preserves 
only the termiuation em, when it enters into composition with an infinitive, 
Flius amar em, (instead of amar avem) will appear more mutilated thar 
5A fw for GA éow. 


! See p. 188: 
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be led to the opinion that Syami likewise is derived from 
4s. The only difference indeed is, that Syami has the 
termination of the present tense,* placing, for instance, 
in the singular and third person plural, an ¢@ after the pro- 
nominal consonants. But Syami has, in common with 
Syim, the essential characteristic of the potential mood, 
namely, the i inserted between the root and the persenal 
terminations, which i, as it has been observed, signifies in 
Sanskrit, to wish. Syadmi stands for Sidmi, 1 before a be- 
ing changec into y, in conformity to a rule of euphony. 
It may be supposed, that the root 2s would have had a 
future tense originally, and it seems to me credible that 
Syimi is this future tense, being lost by lapse of time in 
disconnected use, and being found at present extant only 
compounded with attributive roots. It is not unfrequent- 
ly the case in other languages, that words become obsolete 
ina disconnected state, and are preserved only as elements 
of compounds. ‘To give an example, the Latin word /- 
cus, doing, making, from the root Fuc,t is never used 
separate ; but in composition with male, bene, and other 
words, it forms male ficus, bene ficus,honorificus, &c.{ One 
would think that, before these compounds could have or- 
iginated, thgir single members must have been in exist- 
ence. But suppose that /rews was never in separate use, 
still it must be considered in madeficus as being itself a 
word. Had the verb facio, and all nouns of the same 
root become obsolete, then the words fiews, and fc. te 
(the latter forming bexeficium, sacrifictum, officiune) 


See p. 184. 
+ The vowel a is very frequently changed into ¢ in Latin. 


t The ¢ between honor and ficus, I believe, is here, as it is very 
commonly, only the mean of connexion between the two members 
of the compound, and net the dative termination. Honov, althoug!: 
ii may be the nominative, is here the crude form, from which al! 
casts, hgnor-ts, honor-em, &c. proceed. 
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would probably have been called by grammarians inftec. 
tions or terminations; but what are called inflections are 
mostly distinct words, whose origin and primitive mean- 
ing is obscure, or not sought for. 

‘There is the more reason to consider Syadmi as the fu- 
ture of the verb substantive, because the future and po- 
tential mocd express synonymous modifications of sense. 
Neither in the one nor in the other does the action or 
quality really exist, but having its being only in the mind 
of the speaker, is thought possible, is concluded from rea- 
sons, is desired or conditionally predicted. It is there- 
fore not to be wondered at, that in grammar both tenses 
hear the same characteristic, in Sanskrit an i, expressing 
desire. The English suxiliary verb ¢o will, which, like 
30 in modern Greek, 1s employed to indicate future 
time,* does not much differ in signification from the Ger- 
man auxiliary verb moegen, signifying to wish, which is 
employed as may (from the Anglo Saxon magan) in En- 
glish, to express the potential mood. But something more 
conclusive than these theoretic reasons can be practically 
shewn by a language having the future and potential mood 
in reality the same; this language is the Gothic. The 
tense, which Hickes mentions as future, is exactly the 
same with the potential mood; later grammarians deny 
the Gothic language to have a future tense, and it will 
therefore be proper to give a few instances, where Ulphi- 
la translates the Greek future by the potential mood : 

Mark ix 19. 7@ yeved amitros, Ewe more pig Iwas ECouon 5 
cus TOTS duekoucn ipdv;—O kunt unglaubyando, und hve 
at izvis Sivau? und hva Tuurau izvis 2 


A. W. Schlegel observes very properly :—** Ce que nous devons 
ou voulons faire est toujours dans lavenir; c’est porq 101, dans plus- 
sieurs langues, les verbes devvir et vouloir, comme aux liares, indl- 


quent le futur.” See “ Observations sur la Langue et la Littéerature 
Provencalles.” 
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Mark ix. 35. "Eoros ravrev icyaros, xai wav dickxovoc. 
—Sivai allaize aftumist yah allaim andbahts. 

Mark x 7. “Evexev cits xaradsiler avapwros tiv wargpa adct 
zai viv wntépa.—Inuh this BILAIDAL manna atlim seinam- 
ma yah aithein. v. 8. Kai idovras oi dvo ig Capxa piav.— 
Sivarna tho tva du leika samin. 

lu Sanskrit Syami is either joined immediately to the 
verbal root, or by means of an inserted 7, as for instance, 
Da-sydmi, I shall give, (d0-cw); T'an-i-stydmi, I shall ex- 
tend. In Gothic the preterit of the potential mood exhi- 
bits a similar connexion, of an attributive root with an 
auxiliary verb, joined either immediately, or by the means 
of an inserted z From the root Og is derived oh-ledi, 
that ] might fear; from Své comes sok-i dedi,that I might 
seek. In the corresponding tense of the indicative this 
combination takes place only in the plural number—Sok- 
i-dedum, we sought, or rather, we did seek. The Gothic 
dedi is so nearly connected with the English did that it 
searcely needs any further proof to shew that sokidedi is 
a compound term ; besides we find in Ulphila the word 
missadeds, a criminal deed, a compound word, the second 
member of which seems originally to have been a passive 
participle, like the Latin factum; the final s characterizes 
the nominative, and ought to be rejected to form dedum, 
we did, dedeima, we might have done, The verb /auya, 
I do, seems to be a slight variation from the radical ele- 
ment of the substantive deds ; but this ¢awya, in the plu- 
ral of the preterit indicative, and in both numbers of the 
potential mood, enters into conjunction with itself, form- 
ing lav-i-dedum, we did do, tav-i-dedi,* I might have 
done. Here 1 must again remind the reader of the Pro- 
vencal future tense aur ai, I shall have, or properly, I 
have to have. 


* The root Tau is changed into Tav before a vowel, in conformity 
with a Sanskrit rule of euphony, requiring the change of wu into v be- 
fore any vowel. 
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There is another future tense in Sanskrit which is wor. 
thy of notice, because the verb substantive is a constity- 
ent part of it likewise, if T am not deceived by its analy- 
sis. The third person of the three numbers appears to Be 
nothing else than the nominative masculine, of a par tiei- 
ple having a future sense, and formed by the suffix 7», as, 
for instanee, date from the root Da. In the nominative 
case the » of the suffix irregularly disappears, and an 3 is 
placed after the ¢, thas dda signifies daturus,the accusative 
isdadram, daturum, the nominative ef the dual and piural 
number is daar au and datir as (datur?, dator es.) This 
nominative, without any alteration or addition, stands for 
the third person of the future tease above mentioned, ac- 
cording to the respective numbers ; daa (dulurus) nay 
express dalurus est, and datavas, (daturt) may signify 
aso daturi sunt. In the other persons the nominative 
singular of the participle enters int) conjunction with the 
present of the verb substantive,—datasi,* daturus es,—as 
will be seen in the following table. 


SING. DUAL. PLURAL. 
1 Datasmi Datasvas Dardasmas 
2 Datisi Datast’as Ditast‘a 
8 Data Datarau Dataras. 


The French author,t above quoted, observes, with res- 
peet to the future tense of the Provencal language. that 
the Troubadours often placed an article, a pronoun, or 
other particle, and sometimes several, between the two 
verbs forming the future tense, as if they had foreseen 
that at some future period the principal and the auxiliary 
verb, which compose this tense, might be confounded to- 
gether. In order to shew that the ancient Hindu pocts 
were not less endued wit) foresight, I shall extract from 


the Ramayana and Mahabharata a few examples of the sep- 


See the present tense of tie root as, p. 184, 


+ M. de Sainte-Palaye. 
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aration of the participle from the verb substantive by 
words interposed. 


Kat‘am atmasutan hitva trata parasutan asi 

Quid, propios-fillos deserendo servaturus alits filios es: 

Kin karomi vasé brishi rajni kartta tad asmi té 

Quid faciam ? voluntatem dic, regina; facturus istud 
sum tibi. 


{n a similar way as we found the third person of this 
iuture tense expressed by the nominative of a future par- 
ticipie, so, I believe, the second person, plural, of all tenses 
of the Latin passive voice, is expressed by the nomina- 
tive, plural, masculine, of a participle, formed in Sanskrit 
by the suffix manas, mdud, manam, to which corresponds 
the Greek suffix wevog, wevn, wevovy, and we have reason to 
believe also that it existed in ancient Latin under the form 
of minus, mina, minum. Mma mini would be the 
nominative case, plural, masculine, of such a participle, 
which was in use in the Etruscan language, where we find 
dikumne, saying, and pelmener, the dative plural, an- 
swering, according to Lanzi, to the Greck wedcpevag, from 
the verb siaouas. In the Estrusean dialect 0 is equivalent 
to the Latin termination ws, and or to the nominative plu- 
ral in z@; thus serehlo, screhitor, subato, subator, are 
found in place of the Latin, seriplus, seripli, subactus, 
subauctt. The second person, plural, of the imperative 
mood, @maméinor, is an ancient plural termination, like 
verehitor, subator ; in Cato we find prafamino, and in 
Festus /amino, as the second person singular, of the im- 
perative, and these obsolete forms agree with serehéo, 
subato. ‘The internal vowel of the suflix minus having 
been rejected, we find, alumnus, vertumnus, properly 
participles, used as substantives. As the Greek participle, 
lormed by paves, may have an active or passive significa- 
‘lon, aecording as it is used in the middle or the passive 
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voice: so alumnus, formed by the same suffix, expresses 
with an active sense, gvz ali/, and witha passive sense, gui 
alitur. WVertumnus agrees with the Sanskrit participle 
vartamauas,” signifying Zurning,from the root.urt.to turn, 

After rejecting the termination ws, the suffix min-us 
forms substantives of the third declension, changing in the 
nominative singular the internal vowel Z into e, as similar 
nouns in Greek, formed by wsv, are changed in the nom- 
inative case into yxy, by lengthening the vowel, where the 
v terminates the word.t Those substantives, of course, 
may have an active or passive sense, conformably as the 
usage of language determines, but the latter is more com- 
mon. Discrimen, discrimin-is, quod discernit : stramen, 
quod struitur; /egumen, quod legitur ; prefumen, pre- 
face, what is said at the commencement, &c. I cannot 
help mentioning the word carmen, a poem, properly sig- 
nifying, quod factum vel creatum est, and so far answer- 
ing to the Greek aoinua from aogw. In Sanskrit harman 
signifies deed (from the root Av, to make) a neuter, re- 
yecting in the nominative case its final n, forming karma, 
the genitive is Aarmai-as, answering to carmin-is. 

Of the third Preterit.—Besides the two preterits whose 
conjugation has already heen explained, there is anothet 
in the Sanskrit language very little differing, where it is 
simple, from the first, formed by the augment. The only 
difference, indeed, is, that the peculiarities of the different 
conjgations, which are preserved in the first, disappea! 
in the third preterit. The third conjugation, for instance, 


‘ ‘ : . > = ° ons 
* The Sanskrit suffix manas forms participles of the middle voice, 
but when preceded by the syllable ya,they receive a passive significa- 
ton; vriyamanas expresses qui vertitur. 


t fi may here be observed, that the above suffix er forms also sub- 
stantives, corresponding in sense to Latin nouns in tor; thus dataram 
may signify datorem, as well as daturum; the former sense bemg 
more common. It is evident that the Latin suffixes tor and turus: 
are of one origin, diifering only in declension. 
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jistinguishes itself from the rest by repeating the initial 
sonsonant of the root in the first four tenses; thus Da 
produces dadi mi, I give, to which answers the Greek 
jija ws. The first preterit is adadi m, I gave. identified 
by the Greek 2é:dav ; the third preterit, losing the repeat- 
ed syllable, is adim. It is nothing wonderful that the 
Greek, which has hitherto been found so constantly to re- 
fect, if I may so say, the Sanskrit, follows this example, 
opposing gduv toadim. The first conjugation, in Sanskrit, 
joins an @ to the root; thus B‘d makes in the first pre- 
terit abtavat, he was, abavas, thou wast, &c. changing 
the radical U into av, because of the following a@ ; the 
third preterit, rejecting this @, joins the personal charac- 
teristics immediately to the rest; thus is produced ab‘it, 
abtls, &e. One would think that if the Greek root AT 
could produce the second form of the aorist, it should be 
‘duvy édvg, because the imperfect interposes an o, or some 
other short vowel, between the root and the personal cha- 
racteristics, making sAvov, sAv ¢¢, &e. agreeing with San- 
skrit ab‘ava m, ab‘avas, The root TYIT would in the 
second aorist, reject the +, which in several tenses is add- 
ed to the root, ana thus iruaev would be distinguished from 
vvarove But many verbs never use the second, or simple, 
aorist, and AY TYII produce 2dv ¢a, rum oa, by the opera- 
ration of composition, which it will be well to explain 
first, by examples from the Sanskrit language. 

I shall therefore observe, that those roots which do not 
‘orm the third preterit in the manner just described, en- 
ter into combination with dsam, the first preterit of the 
verb substantive, placing, however, the augment before 
the attributive verb, and, not to express past time twice in 
the same word, isam, contracted from Sasam, would be- 
come asam, by losing its augment. Now, as it has been 
observed throughout the whole conjugation of the verb 
substantive, that its radical @ is often in an irregular way 
rejected, therefore it will appear less surprising that sam. 
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sis, sit, in a compound structure stands for asam, Asis, sit, 
&e. Let us observe also, that asté, ast, &e the middle 
voice of asti, asi, when it enters into composition with 
the prepositions viali (vi-alt) loses its initial @, so that the 
root «2s seems to have a propensity to reject its initial let- 
ter, when entering into composition with foreign elements, 

The root S’rw,* to hear, by connexion with the sub- 
stantive verb, forms as’raus‘am, I heard ; for the radical 
vowel in this tense is increased, ¢ and w being respective- 
ly changed either into ¢ and 0, or into az and au; a radi- 
eal a always becomes a. Because of the preceding au, 
the s of the substantive verb receives an aspiration, by a 
rule of euphony already several times mentioned. The 
conjugation of sam, sis, sit, in conjunction with as‘rau, 
may be compared with the first preterit of the root 4s, as 
it is exhibited in page 202; whereby it will become evi- 
dent that it differs from this only by the loss of the initial 


yowel. 

SING. DUAL. PLURAL. 
1 As’rau sam As’rau s‘va As’rau s*ma 
2 As’rau stis As’rau s‘tam As’rau s‘ta 
3 As’rau s‘it As’rau s‘*tim As’rau s*us. 


Note. The third person plural, terminating with ws, 
agrees more with the second preterit Asus, they were, than 
with the first dsan. But the root Zih, to resemble, and 
those of the same class with it, in the conjugation of this 
tense, have san, not sus, in the third person plural ; alék 
s‘an,t they resembled. The first person singular, as’rau 


* This root, beginning with that s’, which is frequently change 

~1\ oo ‘ 4  lyhus \ | 

into /’, (see p. 171),may be compared with the Greek KAT (xv) 0! 
the same signification. 

t If hands meet together, the first letter is ‘changed into 4, the 

latter into s', conformably to a rule of cuphony. Lek (for lik) pre- 


duced in this way from ih, may be compared with the English wore 
like. . 
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s'am, I heard, is analagous with 2dé ca, of which the mid- 
dle voice is ¢Av cap yy, preserving the characteristic of the 
first person, which in the active has been lost. The root 
Tup, to shine, forms atap sam,* analogous to the Greek 
soit Ca, Expum Ga (frie Gap xv, Exput coy yv.) ‘The second and 
third person, atadp sis, atapsit, are more in conformity with 
the Latin sep sist?, sep sit, scrip sisti, scrip sit, from the 
roots Sep and Scribd, in union, | believe, withthe verb 
substantive ; the augment not being used in Latin. The 
Sa skrit rvot Vah of the same signification as the Latin 
Veh (veho), forms avaks‘it, he carried; if you retrench 
the augment, you will recognize a preterit certainly very 
similar to the Latin vec sit (verit.) Roots terminating 
with a consonant either reject the verb substantive in those 
personal terminations beginning with ¢, of they insert a 
vowel between the s and ¢, because atap sta and alék s‘ta, 
as second persons plural, would sound too harsh to ears 
accustomed to a refine) euphony. Thus instead of atap sta, 
you shone, as would be expected from the first and third 
persons, atap sma, atdy sus, we find alapta; for alék s‘ta, 
we find alék s‘ata, agreeing withe cur sarc. We have else- 
where observed, that the first person dsam, I was, leads 
us to expect in the second and thirc persons, Asas, asat, 
which would also be conformable with the first preterit of 
attributive verbs, in which as and af correspond by exact 
analogy with the first person am. In compound structure 
the verb substantive often forms sas and sa¢ in the second 
and third persons, as, for instance, in the preterit of the 
root Lih, and others following the same analogy. The 
second and third persons of alék s‘am are altk s‘as, alék 
s‘at, in conformity with Zrur cas, trum car-o. In order to 
give a coherent view of the Sanskrit third preterit, simple 
or compound, according as it answers either to the Greek 


* Here the s of the auxiliary verb preserves its original shape, be- 
cause the conjunction of p and s is perfectly according te euphony- 
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second or first aorist, I chose adim and alék stam for com- 
parison with the Greek idav and éurm oa. 








SING. 
Sans. Greek, 
1 Adi m 20W) v 
bi 2 Adas cdw § 
3 Adit £0) 
Middle voice Adiat-a. edor-o. 
DUAL. 
, 1 Ada va 
2 Aaa tam edo Tov 
3 Ada tam $00 THY. 
, @ 
: PLURe 
« A AS 1 Ada ma cdo sv 
: 2 Adata 600 ¢é 
S$ Adus cdo Cav.” 
SING. 
1 Alek sfa m serum do (érie cop qv) 
2 Alék s‘as etuT Oa § 
3 Alck s‘at Stun O€ 
Middle voice Alek sfata erin Oa tT 0 
DUAL. 
1 Alék s‘ va 
2 Alek s‘a tam eTuT Oa Tov 
3 Alék s‘a tam ETUN O& THY. 
PLUR. 
1 Alék s‘A ma eTuT Co pcv 
2 Alck s‘a ta étTun Oa TE 
3 Alek s‘an étum Oa v 
Middle voice Alék s‘a nta erin CX VT 0 





The preterit of 2s is sometimes joined to an attributive 
root, not immediately, but by the mean of an inserted 2, 


* Here | consider the verb substantive to be joined to the root, as 
{ shall elsewhere endeavou: to prove. 
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as atop i s‘am, atop is‘ma, I killed, we killed, &c. Some- 
times the suffixed § has the reduplication throughout all 
persons, the third and second excepted ; for instance, 
ayasit, he went, aydsis, thou wentest, aydsis‘am, I went, 
ayasis‘ma, we went, Xc. ; this is the most evident proof 
that sis‘am and sis‘*va, as well as sis and sit, are to be con- 
sidered as particular words. Now, if this cannot be de- 
nied, it naturally follows, that also the Greek and Latin 
forms erum ca, vec sit (vexit), are compounds, because their 
similarity with atap sam and avak s‘it is too striking to be 
considered as merely accidental.* But we do not even 
need to have recourse to the Sanskrit to prove the com- 
pound structure of the Greek and Latin preterits. "Ex is 
in Greek, and Zs in Latin, the root of the verb substan- 
tive. The former produces, by means of the augment, 
jsov, which in the first person has been abbreviated into jy, 
by the rejection of the syllable ca.f Without the augment 
we find ecav, for jeav in the third person plural, and in the 
first person singular ca, where the radical = and the person- 
al characteristic are rejected. From «a proceeds the se- 
cond person cas, in the plural scars, instead of esas, sure, 
which, losing the initial vowel, make part of the first ao- 
rist. It has been observed in its proper place, that the per- 
fect of the Latin root #s would be esi, esisli, by analogy 
with the obsolete present eswm, or st, sisti, conformably 
to the present swum. This we may conclude from the an- 
alogy of the Latin language, /egi is the perfect of lego. 
There is nothing incongruous with the usual fate of lan- 
guages that s? should have become obsolete as a separate 
word, and have been preserved in compound structure 


* Here it may be observed, that the roots Dru and Sru form this 
tense by means of the reduplication, before which they place the aug- 
ment, without joining the verb substantive. Thus we recognize in 
adudruvam, asusruvam, both signifying I ran, the form of the Greek 
pluperfect. 


t See p. 201 
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like the Sanskrit Sydmi, apparently the future tense of the 
root o/s. 

[n Sanskrit there are many verbs that never use the verb 
substantive in the second and third persons singular of the 
third preterit, but suffix it in all other persons, for instance, 
avait, he spoke. avadis, thou spokest, avad i stam. | spoke, 
avid i s*ma, we spoke, &e. In Latin, all the perfect ten- 
ses join the verb substantive, in the third person plural, 
although they are simple in the other persons ; and those 
which contain it already in the preceding persons, use it 
redoubled in the third person, plural, as seripserunt, for 
scripsesunt, similar to the Sanskrit ayasis‘am, I went. 
The Latin root Fux, which supplies the want of a separate 
perfect to Es, is simple as far as the third person plural, 
where fu erunt stands undoubtedly for fu esunt. In the 
Etruscan language we find also in the singular, /us?, he 
was, from fu est. It searcely need be mentioned that /u 
eram and fu ero are the combination of the imperfect and 
future of £s, with the unaltered Fu. This root contains, 
properly, nothing to indicate past time, but the usage of 
language, having supplied the want of an adequate inflec- 
tion, fui received the sense of a perfect, and fu eram, 
which would be nothing more than an imperfect, that of 
a pluperfect, and after the same manner fw ero signifies, 
I shall have been, instead of, I shall be. 

As there is so strong a tendency in Latin to change s 
into7, one might f-el surprised that essem, whose most an- 
cient form is esem, does not become erem in compound 
structure with fu, so that we should have fw erem or fu 
trem instead of fu essim; but the present esim, which 
would answer to the ancient indicative eswm, but loses its 
initial, when placed seyarately, in compound structure 
with fu, changes its s into r, making fw erim instead of 
fu esim, which would be analagous to fac sim (faxim) 
used for the simple present factam. In the imperfect con- 

junctive of attributive verbs, the s of the combined sub- 
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stantive verb is always changed into 7, if we except the 
ancient forms fac sem (faxem) and es sem (for ed sem) 
which are used for fac erem and ed erem. But these two 
examples will be sufficient to prove that also ama rem, 
mone rem, &c. origiiate from ama sem, mone sem, if 
the reader will remember what has been several times ob- 
served respecting the tendency of s to be changed into 7, 
in the Sanskrit and several of its kindred languages, par- 
ticularly in Latin; and if I have succeeded in shewing 
that every attributive verb should properly contain the 
verb substantive, to perform the function of a grammatic- 
al copula. If it cannot be denied that /ucerem, ederem, 
originate from fac sem, es sem, then it will naturally fol- 
low that also the infinitives fac ere, ed ere, &c. must be 
considered as compounds. Besides for ed ere (ed ese) we 
find es se instead of ed se, d before s being changed into s 
for sake of euphony, in the same manner as pos se is pro- 
duced from pot se by asimilar change. £ is properly, in 
Latin, the termination ofa simple infinitive, active ; and 
the root £s produced anciently ese, by adding e; thes 
having afterwards been doubled, we have esse. This ter- 
minaton e answers to the Greek infinitive in ou, sivas, cups- 
vu,* &e. IfI have succeeded in my endeavours to shew 
that erur ga is a compound, then it will naturally follow, 
that the infinitive ria ca offers the same compound struct- 
ure. os answers to se in es se (ed se), pos se ; and, accor- 
ding to the theory of Mr. Matthiz, sir cas would be an 
abbreviation of sux é¢a, where we have the Latin ese com- 
pletely. 

Hitherto we have only seen the root Zs in conjunction 
with attributive verbs, but, as Fu is synonymous with it, 


* I consider the ancient infinitives in #£vo8 as derived from the par- 
liciples in #&vo¢g, by substituting the termination & for 05; the termi- 
nation may also be rejected entirely, and #&v only remain. In Latin 


there is formed a kind of infinitive, called gerund, from the participle 
in ndus. 
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expressing likewise the grammatical junction between sub- 
jeet and attribute, why should it not as well have its part 
in the conjugation of attr:butive verbs ? I hesitate not to 
affirm that, whilst in da rene, Es is united with Da: jp 
the indiestive da bam, this attributive root is connected 
with fu, performing the function of a grammatical copula, 
ascribing the attribute da tothe subject expressed by m, 
The corresponding indicative to da rem would be da ram 
(instead of da eram) and a conjunctive mood analogous to 
da bam would be da bem, because the change of a into e 
is characteristic of the conjunctive mood. As the usage of 
language chooses two different copudas for the indicative 
and conjunctive, a greater dissimilitude is thereby produ- 
ced between the moods than mere modal difference would 
require. 

Fu, as it has been observed, answers to the Sanskrit 
Bedi, in form and signification. The Greek #¥ (gw) has 
something altered the primeval sense. A Sanskrit aspi- 
rate # is changed in Latin either into f, which is proper- 
ly an aspirate p, or into 4, dropping the aspiration. The 
first change takes place, when Bt becomes Fw in Latin, 
the second is perecived in ¢7h7, which may be compared 
with the Sanskrit ¢ub‘yam (from tud‘iam) signifying to 
thee. ‘The Sanskrit termination b‘yas, of the dative plu 
ral, becomes dus in Latin. But instead of budus, we find 
in the Etruscan monuments, daf (Tab. IV.) and for i-bunt 
we find in Lueil. Afran. i-funé. It naturally follows, that 
if bum in da bam is the substantive verb, bo in da bo 
must be the same, because bam and 4o are distinguished 
just in the same manner as eram and ero. Bo, bis, bit 
hes a striking similarity with the Anglo-Saxon 4e9, bys, 
hbyth, the future tense of the verb substantive, a similarity 
not possihie to be considered as merely accidental, because 
the Anglo-Saxon, belonging to the Teutonic stock, has 4 
close affinity with the Sanskrit, and therefore also with 
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ihe Latin. In the Latin tables of Gubdio,* we find in- 
stead of erunt, ertront and erafont. In the first case Es 
(changed into Er) is connected with itself, so far resem- 
bling the Provencal future aur az, I have to have, and the 
Greek écoiua, Iam to be, if the latter is really an abbre- 
viation of écécopoi; in the second case (era font) Es is 
connected with a word synonymous with itself. ‘Those 
ancient\forms make it probable that da bam and da bo might 
originally have been written da fam, da fo, in which 
state fam and fo are more nearly connected with /u-é, 
fu-o. or fi-o. 

The Sanskrit root Bt, as already has been observed, 
has two preterits formed by the augment ; the first is ab‘a- 
vat, as, am; the second ab‘it, ab-ds, absdvam, the first 
reason heing not in complete analogy with the second or 
third. From abs‘avam | was,may be deduced bam,omitting 
the augment, by an abbreviation similar to that producing 
malo nolo from ma-volo and ne-zolo. Ab*ivam agrees more 
with the Latin faz, which is used separately, particularly if 
we pay regard to the ancient form /wvi.f It would be 
more difficult to prove a@mavi to be a compound, than ama- 
bum ; it is not, however, the habit of the Latin language 
to introduce vw in the midst of a word without some rea- 
son,t and the change of 6 or / into v is not so great as to 
remain unattempted in languages ; we recognize amabam 
in Italian under the form of arava; we see also by the 


* See Lanzi, Saggio di lingua Etrusca. 


+ Thev in /avi ought not to be confounded with that in laudavi, 
but it was usual in ancient Latin to change uv betore a vowel into uw, 
thus is produced pecuva, which is found for pecua, and fur for fui. 
In Sanskrit & before a vowel is either changed into v alone, or into 
uv, asin ab vam, | was. 


* ‘The Sanskrit words navas, new, nava, nine, &c. prove the anti- 
quity of the v in the Latin words novus, novem, which I would not 
with the celebrated Vossius, derive from the Greek véos and évwee by 
the introduction of a 2. 
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Provencal future tense dir ai, dir em, (je dirai, nous 
dirons), the latter for dir avem, that words entering into 
conjunction with others are liable to great alterations or 
contractions, in order that the compound might have more 
the uppearance of a simple word ; languages manifest a 
constant effort to connect heterogeneous materials in such 
a manner as to offer to the ear or eye one perfect whole, 
like a statue executed by a skilful artist, that wears the 
appearance of a figure hewn out of one piece of marble. 
What still more makes me consider ama vi as a com- 
pound,is, that it appears improbable that posswm (pot sum) 
which contains the substantive verb in all other tenses, 
should be simple in the perfect potuz, the same as potvi. 
My humble opinion,not indeed, produced that I may force 
it upon the reader, is, that where Es begins to be supplied 
by Fu, there possum begins to connect itself with fu, aban- 
doning sum ; but where Fu itself enters into conjunction 
with Zs, as in fueram, there the root Pot contains two 
auxiliary verbs. 

The Greek language has, in common with the Latin, 
the peculiarity of suffixing, in some tenses, the verb sub- 
sta:itive in the third person plural, whilst all the other 
persons are void of it. For instance, éri3s av, eora cay, 
2dido dav, 8¥siyw ¢av; of which the middle form would be 
tride cavro, tora cavro, &c. but after rejecting the verb sub- 
stantive, we have érieveo, sosavro. The optative likewise 
enters into conjuntion with the verb substantive, which, 
however, does not extend to the middle voice—zi%ein om, 
ridsivec, not si3i cavro. The verb substantive ¢inv, a cor- 
rupt form, instead of giv or éezizy, exhibits a combination 
with itself, producing éin cov, but the simple form gi ev IS 
more commonly used. In Sanskrit daya sus, they may 
give, is the third person plural, of the precative mood, 
which has no other distinction from the potential than the 
rejection of the additional letters and syllables peculiar to 
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the different conjigations. After this rejection the preea- 
tive mood enters, the second and third persons singular 
excepted, into combination with the veib substantive, 
which uses the terminations of the first preterit, all but 
the third person plural, it having the te:mination of the 
third preterit; and therefore we have diya sus for ddya 
san whieh would offer a more striking similarity to didoin 
cor Sus, however, is distinguished from the third 
preterit asus, they were, in the same way as ¢gav from 
joav, that is by the rejection of the initial vowel. The 
following table offers the complete conjugation of the San- 
skrit precative mood, so that the reader will be able to 
compare the suflixed substantive verb with the first preter- 
it of the root es.* 


SING. DUALe PLURAL. 
1 Daya sam Diya sva Diyd sma 
2 Dayas Daya stam Diya sta 
3 Dayat Daya stim Daya sus. 


It has been observed that in the conjugation of the 
Greek verb substantive, the radical 2 very often is reject- 
ed ; this rejection might sometimes have taken place where 
ES entered into combination with attributive verbs. But 
in this case it remains impossible to ascertain the com- 
pound structure. It may be said that édc3yv contains the 
verb substantive in its whole conjugation ny, as, 9, &e. be- 
ing juined to de3, the remainder of the participle dodzis after 
the termination sis is rejected, But it may be answered, 
in Opposition to this soiution, that 4 i édéSnv, ddd8ng, &e. 
is nothing more than the medium of connecting the pro- 
nominal characteristics with 603, such connexion being 
impossible without the intervention of a vowel. There- 
fore we dare only affirm, that the third-person, plural 6¢3y 
cu, cOntaims the verb substautive, because it is recognized 
inits radical consonant, 3. The third person, plural, of 


* See p. 201. 
BR? 
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the imperative mood, rutrérw Cav, dio-rw Cov—merits a par- 
ticular notice, because the verb substantive is joined after 
the characteristic of the third person, cov being joined to 
the singular surrérw, O106Te. 

The Latin passive forms amat ur, amant ur, would 
ijn some measure, agree with this mode of joining the verb 
substantive, if this 7 also result by a permutation of an 
original s; and this appears not quite incredible, if we 
compare the second person ama ris with the third amat 
ur. Either in one or the other there must be a transposi- 
tion of letters, to which the Latin language is particularly 
addicted. If wna ris, which might have been produced 
from ama sis, has preserved the original order of letters, 
then ama tur must be the transposition of ama rut or 
ama sut, and ama ntur that of ama runt or ama sunt. 
If this be the case, the origin of the Latin passive can be 
accounted for, and althongh differing from that of the San- 
skrit, Greek, and Gothic languages, it is not produced by 
the invention of a new grammatical form. It becomes 
clear also, why many verbs, with a passive form, have an 
active signification ; because there is no reason why the 
addition of the verb substantive should necessarily produce 
a passive sense. T ere is another way of explaining ama 
ris, if it really stand for ama sis ; the s may be the ra- 
dical consonant of the reflex pronoun se. The introdue- 
tion of this pronoun would be particularly adapted to form 
the middle voice, which expresses the reflection of the ac- 
tion upon the actor; but the Greek language exemplifies 
the facility with which the peculiar signification of the 
middle voice passes into that of the passive, for in most of 
the tenses the two voices are not at all distinguished from 
one another. 

Before we draw to a conclusion our comparison of the 
verbs, I shal! offer a few remarks upon the characteristics 
of the different conjugations in Sanskrit,and point cut such 
Greek or Latin yerbs as could be classed with one oF 
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other of them. The Sanskrit verbs are divided into ten 
conjugations ; the characteristics of the three first we have 
already had occasion to mention, in which it has been ob- 
served that the first introdues a short a between the root 
and the personal terminations. For instance, the root Srp* 

forms sarp a ti, he creeps, sarp a si, thou creepest, sarp 
a t‘a, you creep. With this may be compared all Greek 

verbs in w that constantly interpose a vowel, generally 
a short one, between the root and the personal termina- 
tion, and thus %pr ¢ cs agrees with sarp a t‘a; in the first 
person the interposed vowel becomes long in Sanskrit; 
and thus sarp 4 mas does not so completely agree with fpr 
ousv (Doric épr o wss,) where a short vowel is interposed. 

In Latin it is particularly the first conjugation that adds an 
a to the root, which we shall compare with the first of the 
Sanskrit language. All Latin verbs, in fact,add some yow- 
elor other to the root, unless it terminate with a vowel, 
like Da, Sta, &c. The second conjugation joins the per- 
sonal terminations immediately to the root, like Pa ti from 
Pai, and thus in Greek the Doric g« ri from A; the root 
ls forms, after the same principle, 4s ¢i, he is, and 
Vid forms Vid mas, we know, which we have already 
compared with the Greek i¢ ci, and id wev, or, with the di- 
gamma, Fidwcv. The third conjugation is distinguished 
by the repetition of the first radical letter, thus Jan forms 
jajanmi, I produce, which agrees with the Greek yiyvoyas 
and the Latin gigno, it having been observed that the In- 
dian 7 always becomesy in Greek and g in Latin. The 
Sanskrit root Di forms dadami, I give, which is identified 
with the Greek didwus. The fifth conjugation interposes 
the syllable m2 between the root and the personal termina- 
tions, thus A'p forms dpnumas, we obtain, 7'rp produces 
trpnumas, we are pleased; in Greek the addition of the 
syllable w to a verbal root occurs very frequently, dsixvyyés, 


* Sarp might as well be taken for the root. 
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(Doric form) Gedyvupssy payvousss &e. are formed after the 
principle of the above Sanskrit verbs, from the roots AEIK, 
ZLTV, (PHD. Ap and Trp may be recognized under arzy 
ficou, tépr, Which do uot insert the syllable vw, and tius 
in Sanskrit the roots Dis’, to shew, forming the future dak 
styl, Vug, to join (jungo), Banj or Baj, to break 
(frungo. fregi) which couid be proved te be connected 
with the above Greck roots of similar signification, never 
use the syllable mu. The sixth conjugation is only a 
slight variation of the first, prefixing an @ to the personal 
terminations. ‘The seventh inserts a nasal in the midst of 
the root, thus Rud* forms rund‘mas,* we confine, with 
which we may compare the Latin fango, frango, and the 
Greek Aa3davo, AquSavw from the roots Zug, Frag, AAQ, 
AAB; the latter corresponds with the Sanskrit root Labs, 
to obtain. The eighth conjugation adds to the rvot the 
vowel uw, thus Jun forms tandomi,t I extend, danumas, 
we extend, to which we may compare the Greek verbs 
Tov, (Tavius) CAA The ninth conjugation adds na to 
the rovt, for instance, strnati, he spreads, answering to the 
Latin sfernit, where n does not belong to the root, form- 
ing the perfect séravi, and the supine sfratum. Greek 
verbs likewise very frequently suflix a servile v to the root, 
by which method are produced, xAivo, xpivr, Teuve, from 
the roots KAI. KPI, TEM. The tenth conjugation, in San- 
skrit, is distinguished by an z joined to the root, and the 
Latin fourth conjugation has the same characteristic. The 
fourth is the only conjugation of the Sanskrit grammar, 
Wherein no analogy with the Greek or Latin is discover- 
able, it placing the syllabie ya before the personal termi- 
nations as nahyuli,he fastens, from the root Nah, shewing, 
however, by the future nak s‘yimi, that it is ideutical 


In the singular the inserted nasal receives an a as runad‘mi, | 
confine. 


U is changed into ® in the singular number. 
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with the Latin root Nee producing nec to, nec sui (nex- 
ui ) For, it ought to be observed, that the characteris- 
tics of the different conjugations extend only to the first 
four tenses, disappearing in the future tense, in the second 
and third preterits, answering to the Greek perfect and ao- 
rists, &e. ; conformably to the same principle the Greek 
verb dcixvys does not form in the future dzixwow but deize, 
in the perfect and aorist dideya, 2daka, not ddemvuxe Zdsixvusay, 
Ke. 

Of the Sanskrit derivative verbs [ shall only mention 
the repetitives and desideratives. ‘The former are very 
properly indicated by means of the reduplication, without 
joining any foreign particle to the root; the radical vowel 
is increased in the repeated syllable, and thus Zu, to sac- 
rifice, produces hohu, to sacrifice often, Du, to shake, 
makes dod‘u. The desiderative verbs have likewise the 
reduplieation, but, besides this, they suffix the syllable sa 
tu the root, which becomes s‘a, conformably to a rule of 
euphony, when the vowel 7 is introduced to form the con- 
nexion between the root and the suffix. A radical a and 
*, short or long, are changed in the repeated syllable into 
i, thus Bi to shine, Man to think, T7'rp, to be pleased, 
Dru, to run, produce, bib‘asa, mimansa, ti tarp i s‘a and 
dudris‘a. Bib‘isa, to wish to shine, may be compared 
with sigaicx» I bring to light, which, although no 
desiderative, is formed after the same principle from 
bA, Dudris‘a, to wish to run, answers not quite so 
perfectly to diWpacxm, formed from the root APA. It may 
be added, that, whathas been observed in this essay with 
respect to the practice of joining the verb substantive to 
attributive verbs, in order to indicate the con iexion be- 
tween the subject and its attributive, which else would re- 
main unexpressed, leads to the conjecture that the syllables 
sa and ex, in the above derivatives, proceeds from the 
rootsas and “ES. We need not here repeat that “EX forms 
the imperfect foxy, I was, and thatin ancient Latin we 
find esco, I shall be. 
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We have been induced, at the suggestion of several of 
our subscribers, to lay aside a communication from one of 
our most respected contributors, to make room for the in- 
sertion of the following discourses. The sraTe oF THE 
ProresrantT Cuurcu in Germany is at presenta subject in 
whichjthe liveliest interest is taken,and it is becoming every 
day more important, that correct views should be enter- 
tained regarding it. The unrivalled excellence of the Ger- 
mans, in many departments of sacred literature has secur- 
ed, and must secure, for their works an extensive circu- 
lation. At the same time the extravagant opinions of a 
large class of their writers, render these works in the high- 
est degree offensive, if not dangerous. The best preserva- 
tive against the evil likely to arise from this source, is 
a thorough knowledge of its nature and extent. This know- 
ledge, such works as the following are intended to convey. 
it should however in justice be remarked, that the repre- 
sentation here given is applicable only to one class of the 
German authors. ‘There have not been wanting, at every 
stage of the melancholy revolution of theology in that sec- 
tion of the church, men who have boldly and ably taken 
the side of orthodoxy: and many important works even 
of their most exeptionable writers, are so little connected 
with doctrinal subjects that they may be read without ap- 
prehension. The account here given of the German Ra- 
tionalists is not exaggerated ; the picture drawn by Staiid- 
lin in his Geschichte der theologischen Wissenschaften, 
Vol. II. p.520, et seqq.is even more revolting than that pre- 
sented by the English critic. The warmest friends, there- 
fore, of German literature, cannot complain of the publica- 
tior of these statements. The learning and talents of the 
writers in question, are not denied ; the excellence of 
those of an opposite character as to doctrinal opinions, is 
cc 2 


not questioned; all that is desired, is,that the historical truth, 
in which we are all deeply interested shoulc be known, 
that all, whose zeal for knowledge leads thera to apply to 
these writers, may be apprized of their real character, 

The following Discourses would have been more accept- 
able to us, though perhaps not so well adapted to the cir- 
cumstances under which they were delivered, had they 
abounded less in reflections,’ and more in historical detail. 
The view given by the author is imperfect beth as to 
the number of authors referred to, aud the exhibition of 
their character. Only the worst features of their writings 
are here presented ; their excellencies are merely stated in 
the general, and a few of the orthodox writers casually 
mentioned. The work will not therefore prove satisfac- 
tory to those who have had any previous knowledge of 
these writers. A fair view of this subject can only be 
given in a regular and candid history of Theology in Ger- 
many, since the middie of the last century. A history 
which shall take up the several departments in their order, 
and give a fuil account of every work of consequence; so 
that, not dny one school, but the whole body of their 
writers should be fairly represented. Such a work, the 
present does not pretend to be. 

It is hardly necessary to state, what our readers will 
very soon perceive, that the author is an Episcopalian of 
the stricter sort, and that many of his opinions will jittle 
accord with the sentiments of the great majority of the 
subscribers to the Repertory. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


_ Tne following Discourses were delivered in the month 
of May last, in the discharge of my duty as one of the Select 
Preachers for the past year; and they are now sent to the 
Press in compliance with a very flattering suggestion from 
the present highly respected Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Le 
Blanc, and the advice of several University friends. I feel 
it also a duty to bring forward some proof of the heavy 
accusations made against a large body ofthe German di- 
vines, and I only regret that the deficiency of books has 
not enabled me to make that proof so complete as | could 
wish. For although some of the most noxious works are 
in common use among us, I am unable to obtain in this 
country many which I deem necessary for illustrating the 
growth and progress of the opinions I have ventured to at- 
tack. In many cases I have, therefore, been unable to do 
more than to give the references and short notes which I 
made last year in Germany, or whichI can now obtain 
from Ernesti’s two theological repositories. For this defi- 
ciency, and for others caused by the limits to which I was 
confined, and (in some cases) by the great extent of the 
subject, and my own imperfect acquaintance with some 
parts of it, I earnestly request the favourable construction 
of any readers which this little work may chance to gain. 
Should they be inclined to pursue this subject, I would rec- 
commend to them first, for a view of the progress of the 
rationalizing opinions, the ‘ Pragmatische Geschichte der 
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Theolocie und Religion,’ of Dr. I. A. H. Tittman of 
Leipsic ; for although I should not say that the work is ve- 
ry highly esteemed in Germany, it has the merit of being 
compendious, and of presenting a connected view of the 
subject, while the more valuable and elaborate histories, as, 
for instance, that of Schréckh. rather contain detached, 
though very able criticisms of the several writers. For 
anaccount of the late inclination to mysticism, I recom. 
mend a Volume called ‘ De Mysticismo,’ published at the 
Hague in 1820, by the late lamented Professor Berger of 
Leyden. For the dogmatical part of the rationalist opi- 
nions, Bahrdts *Systema Theologiz Lutherane Orihodox- 
um,’ is very convenient, as it contains in the text, the or- 
thocox, and in the notes, the rationalist view of each dog- 
ma. The text is too copious, however, and the notes too 
scanty ; nor do they contain references to the works in 
which the opinions they mention are detailed Bur those 
deficiencies are supplied in Wegscheider’s ‘ Institutiones 
Theologiz Dogmatice,’ which contains full references to 
all the most violent books of the party, and which is per- 
haps the most recent exposé of their opinions, the last edi- 
tion (the 4th) having appeared at Halle in 1824. 

After I had concluded my course of sermons, I found 
that the late learned Mr. Coneybeare had touched on the 
subject of the German rationalizing school, in one (I think 
the 7th) of his Bampton Lectures, but not at sufficient 
length to render this work superfluous. Bishop Jebb’s Pri- 
mary Charge, contains in a note, a very severe remark on 
the same subject ; and the tendencies of these writers have 
called forth some very severe and just animadversion from 
alearned dissenter, Dr. John P. Smith, in an able work, 
called ‘Scripture Testimony to the Messiah.’ 

In conclusion, I may be allowed to say that it would 
give me the most serious uneasiness if any thing I have said 
eould be construed into a want of respect for the German 
character in general, or of due admiration of their pre-emi- 
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nence in many of the very highest walks of literature, and 
their rapid progress in every art which can enoble and dig- 
nify mankind. The student in divinity especially, who 
remembers his boundless debt of gratitude to their elder di- 
vines, would not be hasty in expressing a different feeling 
towards the nation to which they belonged. But, in 
truth, I have only expressed what has been said to me by 
every intelligent German, with whom I conversed on the 
subject ; and it is a source of pleasure and consolation to re- 
member, that a remedy for such evils cannot long be wanted 
in a country so fiiled with all thatis amiable in character, 
and aistinguished in learning. 


Horsham, August 20, 1825. 


P. S. Since writing the above, I have read with very 
considerable pain, some remarks on the German Divinity, 
in an article on Early Roman History, in the iast number 
of the Quarterly Review. 1 fel too much respect for tiat 
journal, to animadvert with harshness on any thing I find 
there, but the remarks in question (which stand ou p. 87.) 
do so much injustice to the Germans, and tothe subject 
treated of in the following discourses, that I cannot pass 
them over in silence. 

The Reviewer after noticing Niebuhr’s opinion, that 
mankind are not derived from one pair, complains that 
some persons wish in consequence to overwhelm Niebuhr 
in a sweeping charge of ‘* German folly, and infidelity.’’* 


* | am not aware to whora the critic alludes; but such a charge 
does no honor to any man’s good sense or feelings. To tax a whole 
nation with folly and infidelity, would be monstrous, were it not 
grossly absurd. ‘T'o talk of ‘German folly’ in particular argues an 
entire ignorance of Germany, its literature, and its inhabitants, whom 
no man at all acquainted with the depth and extent of their re- 
searches in every branch of literature, can hesitate to place in the 
first rank, if not the first in that rank, of European nations. But the 
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He adds.that in his opinion, ** a German may very possibly 
be a siucere believer in the Gospel, without having fully 


fact is, that our acquaintance with German literature, though T trust 
increasing. is at present lamentably confined and defective; and that 
there are very few among us at al] qualfied to give a decided opinion 
on its merits. Writers in this country who are accustomed to speak 
so authoritatively on these subjects, would do well to consider the se- 
vere but merited rebuke given by Schlegel (speaking on this very 
subject ii the Preface to Bohte’s Catalogue) to Mr. Dugald Stewart. 
‘When for instance, as was the case some years ago in Scotland, a 
celebrated teacher of what,jin his country, receives, not very appro- 
priately, the name of philosophy, decides on and condemns the re- 
cent German philosophers from Kant down to our own time, with- 
out knowing their language, without having read their writings, 
witnout having any perception of the want of genuine speculation, 
which called forth that great and remarkable movement of mind, we 
have nothing to answer, but that he knows not at all, what is the 
subject of discussion, and that these matters live far beyond his hori- 
zon. ‘The remarks indeed too often made by our writers on the 
German ones, on this department of thought in particular (metaphy- 
sics) are disgraceful to us, The system received and accredited 
among us, is built on grounds rejected as false and unphilosophical, 
by every one of our own great writers in early times, as well as by 
the Germans of the present day. And after this, in order to avoid 
falling into materialism, in philosophy, and making self the only mo- 
tive to virtue in morals, we are compelled, with what has been called 
‘a noble inconsistency,’ to reject the legitimate deductions from the 
very principles which we admit. The consequences of this are what 
might be expected. Metaphysics, the study of man and his mind, 
have no existence among us asa science. With the exception of the 
ever memorable Bishop Butler, there has not arisen in our language 
a single writer, at alt events since the time of the author of our sys- 
tem, worthy the name of a metaphysician. The writings which 
have lately passed under the name, are well adapted to readers ‘qu! 
veulent lire comme un article de gazette les ecrits qui ont pour objet 
Vhomme et la nature.’ Yet with all this, we presume to speak with 
contempt of writers of the highest genius and the profoundest and 
most laborious thought, men who in silence and retirement, have de- 
voted the mightiest energies of mind to the most noble subjects 
which can occupy them—men, who, whatever may be their errors, 
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considered how closely the truih of the Jewish Revela- 
tion is connected with that of the Christian.”? Let the 
Reviewer be assured, that although in Germany, as in 
every other country, there will be flippant and superficial 
writers on religious subjects ; the errors of the majority 
who do err, and I should presume those of a man so 
highly gifted as Niebuhr, arise from any thing rather 
than a want of consideration. They are owing to the per- 
plexity arising from too deep consideration, from an un- 
willingness to rest on obvious causes, from seeking deeper 
ones in what appear philosophical grounds, and from an 
undue estimation of the powers of the mind. Of all na- 
tions, the Germans are the least liable to a charge of su- 
perficial thought and consideration. 

But the Reviewer proceeds to devise another apology ; 
he thinks that there is a sort of national character of faith, 
‘¢and”’ he says ‘it has often been remarked, thit /AeGuir- 
man school of theology has a tendency to latitudinari- 
anism ; its divines are apt to explain away some of the 
most forcible Scriptural expressions, &c.’’ This account 
is atonce unjust and imperfect. It is unjust, because it 
attributes to German theology in general. a character which 
does not belong to it; for until about the middle of the 
last century, or a little earlier, the German divines as a 


or the errors of their system, have not, like us, admitted debas- 
ing and groveling principles of philosophy, and then attempt- 
ed to escape from their results by inconsistent and _ illogical 
reasoning ; men whose works, very few of those who speak of them 


have read, and fewer still have understood, but the very smallest of 


which would furnish matter for many such wretched, and superficial 
treatises “on the Human Mind,” as we read and admire. With 
respect to Mr. Niebuhr, the more immediate object of this note, the 
Reviewer need entertain no apprehension of his being overwhelmed 
with any such charges as those noticed. He may have deceived 
himself on some abstract religious questions; but in his character 
as a philosophical historian and scholar, he stands very far above any 
accusation of such a nature. 
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body, and especially those of the Lutheran church, were 
as orthodox,as widely learned, and as remarkable for their 
talents, as any body of divines; their works deserve to be 
constantly studied, and he does a very ill service toa young 
divine, who by acareless mode of expression prejudices him 
against a body of writers, from whom he will never fail to 
derive improvement, and from some of whose writings he 
will gain information, which he would seek in vain else. 
where. But this account is also imperfect, as a description of 
that school, to which alone it can apply, namely, to that Ra- 
tionalizing school, whose proceedings are commented on 
in the following Discourses. Instead of saying, that it is 
remarked that there is a tendency among the divines of 
that school to latitudinarianism, &c., the Reviewer ought 
to have known that the characteristic of the school is the 
rejection of all notion of a revelation in the strict sense, or 
of any other interference on the part of Providence, than 
a mediate one. But my most serious objection is to the 
following remarks. ‘‘If we would hope,’’says the Review- 
er, ‘¢to restrain that wildness of criticism on theological 
subjects,which is too prevalent in Germany,we must learn 
to tolerate among ourselves, a suber freedom of honest 
and humble enquiry; our censures at present lose some 
of their weight, as proceeding from a national school, 
too little accustomed to question old opinions to be able 
Suirly tojudge when they are questioned without reason. 
—We believe that the enquiring spirit of the Germans is 
of a better kind’ (that is, that it does not arise from pre- 
sumption or any evil motive); ‘¢and while we sincerely 
wish to see it purified from its extravagancies, we think 
that this may be most successfully effected, if we acknow- 
ledge and endeavour to imitate its excellencies.” 1 
earnestly hope, that the Reviewer’s recommendation of 
the enquiring spirit of the Rationalizing school in Ger- 
many, may never be received, and that we may never see 
a spirit, allied to it, I do not mean in extent, but in pri 
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ciple, in operation, among us. For it is to the principle 
of this spirit, the recurrence to the human understanding 
alone, as the sole and sufficient arbiter in religious matters, 
that we are to look with fear. The Reviewer indeed 
speaks of a ** sober freedom,”’ of ** an humble and honest 
application’’ of the principle. I can conerive no sueh ap- 
plication of a principle equally false and dangerous. But 
he says too, that our national school is so little accustomed 
to question old opinions, thatit cannot well judge when 
they are questioned without reason. If he mean to say, 
that our divines either in past or present times have not 
been accustomed to canvass every objec:ion to the whole or 
to parts of Revelation and of Scripture, that statement must 
be met by a direct and indignant negative, and he may be 
challenged to give any proof of an assertion, the honourable 
refutation of which is contained in every work of our better 
writers. Yet if he does not mean this, if he allows that the 
writers of the English chureh are free and excursive in 
their enquiries, his assertion as to the value of their decis- 
ions is most unsatisfaetery. It would apply with justice to 
men, who never examined, but for some evil motive ac- 
cepted and defended the confession of faith offered to them 
in all its parts; but it does not apply to a body of writers, 
who having exumined, are persuaded of the truth of old 
and long established opinions, and who ¢herefore remain 
in the national church and school which professes them. 
The censure and praise of such writers must be received 
with whatever respect their talents or arguments can com- 
mand; nor will the objection that they come from a na- 
tional school, have any weight with those who remember 
that they come from men, who, however designated or 
stigmatized, express only the conviction of their minds, 
after sincere and conscientious examination of the founda- 
tion and truth of their own principles. 

I do not wish to press unfairly on words; but when it 
is said, that the English church cannot judge fairly, when 
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old opinions are questioned without reason, it is surely 
the inevitable inference, that the writer who uses these i 
pressions, implies, that on some occasions these opinions 
may be questioned with reason. I must therefore respectful- 
ly submit to the Reviewer, that he should explain that this 
was nothis meaning, or if it really be so, that he should de- 
clare what class of opinions he meant to indicate. A jour- 
nal which has been so honourably distinguished by its high 
and orthodox principles, owes this at least to the large class 
of the public, which looks to it with respect, that so very 
important a subject should be treated with perfect simpli- 
city and plainness. 

It is with unfeigned reluctance, I must repeat it, that I 
have felt myself compelled, from the subject of these Dis- 
courses, to make the above remarks on a work so deser- 
ving of the estimation it has obtained ; but I am not singu- 
lar in thinking the passage, on which I have animad- 
verted, objectionable in itself, and highly offensive 
to that school oftheology against which it is directed, 
the school of Pearson, of Bull, of Waterland, and Hor- 
sley. 
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ISAIAH XLVII. 10. 


Thy wisdom and thy knowledge, it hath perverted thee. 


A very remarkable characteristic of the age in which we 
live, is its tendency to exalt and exaggerate the powers 
and capacities of the human mind. In former ages, the 
philosopher in his closet might speculate on a subject so 
flattering to human vanity, and read in the success of his 
present enquiries the grateful assurance that in future no- 
thing would be denied to his penetration. But the reve- 
ries of,the philosopher are the waking dreams of the mil- 
lion in our days, the object of their belief and the ground 
of their practice. This belief may be traced in the al- 
most exclusive attention paid to subjects which favour and 
foster it, and the neglected state of those pursuits where the 
powers of the human undertanding appear to be checked, 
where it is compelled to look beyond itself for light, and 
where docility, thought, and patience take the place of 
subtle enquiry and brilliant invention. But in no subject 
which presents itselfto our view is this tendency and be- 
lief more clearly to be traced than in the speculations of 
the age on religious truth ; on nosubject isthe boundless 
extent of the powers of the understanding more fully and 
entirely recognized. The preliminary condition indeed at 
present of any consideration ofa religious subject, is not 
only the moral right, but the full capacity of each indivi- 
dual to judge of it. That indeed in what concerns indivi- 
dual salvation, the individual should be the sole judge ; 
and that reason was given him especially that he might 
become sv, are assertions which neither admit nor require 
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any answer. The view on which they proceed, and which 
represents the Deity as in a separate relation with each jn- 
divitual, is itself false and partial; and although by his 
owl progress in he liness made through God’s grace, each 
man will be judged at last, there want many links in the 
argument which thence infers that he ean best judge how 
to gain the wisdom which is to make him wise unto salva- 
tien, and that he is to seek it in a blind confidence ta his 
own powers. Without any reference to the direct argu- 
ments oa the subject, every satisiactory and extended view 
of human nature so constantly and universally represc uts 
man as a dependent being, dependent for life, and light, 
and knowledge, at every portion and period of his exist- 
ence, as to lead almost! trresistably to the conclusion, that 
in this most importaat point where his infirmities must be 
the most strongly felt, aud productive of the greatest evil, 
it was never intended that he should be left to his own 
strength, or his own weakness. But without dwelling at 
present on the reasonableness of those who so decidedly 
reject any other guide in religious matters than the dic- 
tates of their own understandings, let us advert to their 
proceedings, and endeavour, by examining them in one 
very remarkable instance, to furm some judgment on the 
case. The advocates for the supremacy of the human un- 
derstanding, to whom I ailude, not content with judging of 
the eviiences offered in support of the truth of the Christ- 
lan system, proceed much farther, and first establish rea- 
son as the sule and sufficient arbiter of the truth or false- 
hood of the various coctrines which that system contains, 
the umpire from whose judgment there is to be no appeal 
in matters of religious controve rsy. First, I say, for this 
is indeed only the prelininary step to that long career on 
which they are entering. R ason, which is to be the sole 
judge, mu-t, if its office be rightly bestowed, at least be 
cupuble of deciding on every thing offered to her examl- 
nauion ; that is to say, in religion thus subjected to the (le- 
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cision of human reason, there must be nothing which it is 
beyond the power of human reason to comprehend, for 
without comprehension there can be no decison. Those 
things in religion which to others are obscure and difficult, 
to those who pursue this road must be as clear as the win- 
dows of the morning. ‘They must explain them, or ex- 
plain them away. But when religion is thus placed at the 
merey of reason, it is manifest that the first step will be 
to treat religious matters like any other science within the 
province of reason. Questions will arise, not only as to 
the value or truth of particular doctrines, but as to the 
meaning and scope of the system itself. It may have 
come down to us clogged with many human additions, and 
distorted by many human views. It may perhaps never 
have been rightly understood from the beginning, and 
may be still an unknown conntry to reward the labours 
and the penetration of future discoverers. ‘The same me- 
thods which the natural philosopher pursues in arriving 
at the knowledge which he presumes he possesses of che- 
mistry or geology, must be employed by the religious 
philosopher in arriving at Christian truth. ‘Truth (accor- 
to the scientific plan of religion) as set before us in Scrip- 
ure, is the raw material which is to be worked up by human 
ingenuity, or rather the hieroglyphic system, the solution 
of which is to be achieved by human penetration. The 
doctrines which have commanded the assent, directed the 
faith and warmed the hopes of the great, the wise and the 
good, in every age of Christianity, may perhaps in every 
ave of Christianity have been misunderstood or not under- 
stood atall. The theologian must mzne for the long hidden 
treasure of truth, and like the naturalist: must make new 
discoveries, and modify his belief accordingly. Whena 
suflicient number of facts is discovered, a system must be 
formed, to which reason ean form uo objection ; that is to 
say, a system which contains nothing transcending her 
powers. Butas the name of Christianily is still to be 
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written upon this system, it must at all events profess to 
rest, as we have said, on the basis of Seripture ; and as the 
words and the facets of Seripture are occassionally some- 
what more refractory than the imaginations of the human 
heart, new systems of interpretation must be devised, and 
the words and facts of Scripture must change their mean- 
ing at the omnipotent comman! of reason, and must be 
made to accord with the system which her wisdom has 
erected ; or when this is impossible, portions or rather 
rn) masses of Scripture must be wiped away from the canon, 
and branded with spuriousness and imposture. Truth 
must no longer be recognized by external characters, but 
by its coincidence with the dictates of reason. And pro- 
babilities from external cireumstances must afford us no 
matter for thought or conviction, but the system must it- 
self be the measure and arbiter of probabilities. 

But it must doubtless appear that I am detailing the 
mere fancies and caprices of madness or imbecility. Would 
it were so! On the contrary, although I speak of nothing 
which actually exists in this country, where the great 
body of dissenters has nothing which deserves the name 
of a system, and where the rationalist party is below 
contempt I am only giving a very feeble and imperfect 
sketch of the theory and practice which have for many 
years been entertained in one of the most enlightened, and 
assuredly very far the most learned nation of Europe. It 
will be said however that such dreams must have been 
coufined, as infidelity (at least in former days) was in this 
country, to the few who are misled by a fondness for spe- 
culation on subjects which surpass their powers, or to the 
superficial enquirer whose vanity is charmed at overcom- 





ing what he deens old and established prejudices, and 
whose ignerance prevents him from understanding their 
value, and the werthlessness of his own principles. It 
will be ssid that the chureh in which such principles 
sprung up viewed them with sorrow and indignation, and 
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strained every nerve to repress, and put to silence this 
foolishness of fancied philosophy. But this is the very 
point at which I wish to arrive. So far are these hopes 
and suppositions from truth, that a large portion of the 
Protestant churches of Germany hailed these principles 
with delight, and spread with eagerness this purer system 
of Christianity. It was taught by her divines from the 
pulpit, by her professors* from the chairs of theology, it 
was addressed to the old as the exhortation which was to 
free them from the weight and burden of ancient preju- 
dices and observances, and to the young as that knowledge 
which alone could make them truly wise, or send them 
into life with right or rational views. Nor could the re- 
sult be different in a church which contains no power of 
controul over the speculations of her ministers, when the 
principle which exalts reason to the exercise of full domi- 
nion, is once admitted. But although this is the natural, 
it is not the zhole, result. There are in the mind of man 
two almost antagonist principles, the reason and the ima- 
gination, which ought to check and balance each other ; 
and it never fails to happen, that where one has exerted 
more than its due share of influence, the other resumes its 
rights with proportionate violence, and one extreme leads 
almost invariably to the indulgence in another. Thus in 
the German churches, not only was the mischief such as 
we have adverted to, but the opposition which these evil 
principles produced, was as mischievous as they were. 
For although these doctrines were undoubtedly opposed 
(in what Christian age or Christian country could they 


* With the exception of Lessing, or at most one or two others, 
all the writers to whom I allude, are at least doctors in divinity. 
Paullus, one of the most atrocious of the party, was professor of di- 
vinity at Wurtzburg. I am not sure whether he holds the same of- 
fice at Heidelberg, where he now resides. De Wette, Kuinoel, 
Wesscheider, and many others are professors, either ordinary or 
“xtraordinary, in the universities to which they belong. 
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have been silently admitted ?), yet what was the Opposi- 
tion offered, and from what sources did it spring? It pro- 
ceeded not from the dignity of a church possessing a clear 
and decided system of faith; not from those calm and 
lucid views of theology, which while they reject all the 
traditions of men, and their fond inventions and additions 
to Scripture, receive that Scripture in its plain and obvious 
sense, aud while they seek not to deceive mankind with 
fresh tales of wonder, are humbly thankful for that mira- 
culous evidence with which God has been pleased to con- 
firm the truth of Christianity, though such operations 
transcend their comprehension. The opposition, I say, 
proceeded not from such sources, but from a party which, 
shocked at the tendency of the rationalist doctrines, pro- 
ceeded to the very opposite extreme. The one referring 
all to the judgment of reason, was led to deny the truth 
of all that was above reason in religion ; the other refer- 
red to all sense, and contended that without evidence, they 
had an immediate and intuitive perception of all the mys- 
teries and all the most exalted truths within the sphere of 
Christianity. The philosophical division of this party, 
considered that every thing in religion was to be referred 
for evidence to the imagination—that Christianity was 
poetry in its highest and must exalted sense—and that its 
doctrines were, in fact merely symbolical presentations of 
certain eternal and philosophical truths. Some in sound- 
ing these depths of mysticism were led to atheism, and 
some of the most lofty minds among them indulged in 
speculations to which no other name but that of pantheism 
ean be applied. The less philosophical multitude of this 
party allowed the mind to lose itself in uncertain and in- 
definite sensations of religious feeling, in mystic medita- 
tion, and in vain aspirations after an union with God, and 
an intuitive perception of his glorious attributes. 

S.och are the elements of which the Protestant world in 
Germany is, or was till a yery recent period composed. 
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It need not be added, that the Protestant church of that 
country is the mere shadow of a name. For this abdica- 
tion of Christianity was not confined to either the Luther- 
an or Calvinistic profession, but extended its baneful and 
withering influence with equal foree overeach. It is equal- 
ly unnecessary to add, that its effects were becoming dai- 
ly more conspicuous in a growing indifference to Christi- 
anity in all ranks and degrees of the nation. But it is ra- 
ther to the means by which such dreadful results were ef- 
fected, that I am anxious to direct your attention. And 
those means were unquestionably the deficient constitu- 
tions of the Protestant German churches, the entire want 
of controul in them over the opinions of their own minis- 
ters, and the consequent wild and licentious exercise of 
what was deemed not the base merely, but the essence of 
Protestantism, the right of private judgment, on every 
question however difficult or however momentous. These 
churches in fact are guilty of the extraordinary absurdity of 
first laying down their views of Scripture truth, and then 
allowing the very ministers, who are ordained by their au- 
thority for the purpose of inculcating these views, to re- 
ject them either in part or entirely at their own pleasure. 
And their ministers did not threw away the boon of liber- 
ty of opinion thus offerede*, They, and not the laity, are 


* Bretschneider, Ueber dic Unkirchlichkeit dieser Zeit (Gotha, 
1822,) p. 59, and following, attempts to deny that the indifference, 
which he ailows to exist, is attributable to the proceedings ot the 
clergy. But he allows that the change of religious opinions had 
creat influence on the sermons, the books of rebgious imstruction pub- 
listed by the clergy for the young and for the people ; and that many 
preichers used these means lo aiter the people's notions on religion. 
Bat he thinks. that this was an effect, not a cause of the prevailing 
iniitference, and that when the preachers found that the old doctrines 
would not attract hearers, they felt themselves compelied to lay them 
aside. Such noiiens of the duty of Caristian munisters speak for 
themselves. I shal! wave occasion to refer to this subject and Bret- 
‘chneider’s book again. 
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the sole authors of the fatal opinions which have taken 
from Christianity in Germany, almost every thing but its 
name, or at least have deprived it of almost all the marks 
and characteristics of a revelation. The evil therefore js 
to be imputed entirely to the absence of all controul over 
religious speculation in the German churches. The la- 
mentable consequences of such a deficiency cannot be point- 
ed out in any more striking instance; and it is therefore 
my intention in the following Discourses, to lay before 
you some account of the steps by which Christianity was 
eradually discarded from the churches to which I allude, 
and by exhibiting to you the melancholy picture of the 
errors from which the most extensive learning, and I 
doubt not the purest intentions, could not rescue them, to 
offer a clear and undoubted proof of the mischiels of un- 
bounded speculation in religious matters, and the absolute 
necessity of some check and restraint over the human mind, 
in every religious society, and especially over its minis- 
ters, as the fountain from which the living waters of truth 
are to flow clear and unsullied to the community at large. 
Nor is such a lesson unnecessary. For convinced as I 
trust we all are of the general excellence of our own 
church, too many in the present day are careless of that 
particular part of its excellence, which consists in this 
very controul. We are apt to think that the general ef- 
fect of the system and the general tone of the doctrine is 
wholesome, without very narrowly tracing the source 
whence the blessings flows, and without observing that 
the benefit we reap is attributable to the controuling form 
of our peculiar system of church government, and _ the 
binding power of the articles which cuide our faith, and 
the liturgy which direets our devotion. Few of us again, 
it is to be hoped, are insensible of the excellence of each 
of these parts of our system, but we are too much inclived 
to look at them as separate parts, each excellent in itself, 
hut not as pervaded by a common spirit from which arises 
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no small portion of the good we enjoy. That spirit is in- 
deed to be traced alike in articles which are so precise on 
main points as to leave no choice between assent and quit- 
ting the church, in the liturgy which repressing the irregu- 
lar flights of enthusiastic devotion, presents such counti: ss 
multitudes in humble and united prayer, before the throne 
of God, and in tne effective form of our church govern- 
ment which acts as the vigilant and jealous guardian of 
the articles and liturgy. And to that spirit we owe the 
very existence of the church, aud of all the blessings of her 
pure primitive form of Christianity. Yet so far are we 
from being sufficiently alive to its value, that many even 
of the loudest in their general professions of belief and 
zeal, are rather anxious to lessen and lower as far as possi- 
ble the effect of the controuling powers of the church, and 
to assume to themselves a greater degree of what they 
deem Christian liberty. But this is not my only reason 
for earnestly wishing to bring this subject before you. 
Although the mystical party in the German church does 
not appear to recommend itself to us, (indeed the very 
essence of their doctrine is quietism and not anxiety for 
obtaining converts,) the other and more energetic school, 
deeply fraught with biblical erudition, and unwearied in 
their researches and enquiries, has poured forth its publi- 
cations with unremitting zeal. Some of these, both from 
their intrinsic merits in some respects, and from being 
adapted in their form to the requirements of the theologi- 
eal student, (a grievous want amidst the rich abundance of 
our own sacred literature) are in frequent and common use 
among us, although deeply imbued with the mischievous 
doctrines of the source whence they spring. Neither my 
design nor my limits would allow me to canvass the 
merits of any particular works, but it may be useful to the 
young student in theology, to have a clear and distinct 
notion of the opinions held and enforced either directly or 
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indirectly by the authors whose works he is using, and 
thus to be placed on his guard against their errors. 

I shall proceed therefore in the remainder of the pre- 
sent Discourse to examine briefly the constitution of the 
German churches for the purpose of showing, that they 
possess no such safeguards as those which belong to our 
own; and shall commence in my next Discourse an ex- 
amination of the errors to which that deficiency has led. 
The great safeguards which must be requisite for the pre- 
servation of any church, are obviously the possession of a 
clear and distinet declaration of faith, to which strict ad- 
herence must be required, of a liturgy which shall practi- 
cally apply the doctrines of that declaration to men’s wants 
and infirmities, and of a government which shall diligently 
repress every tendency to carelessness, and every attempt 
at innovation. First then, with regard to a declaration of 
faith, the following statement will show, that though both 
the Lutheran and Calvinist churches of Germany nominal- 
/y possess one, they virtually, have none. When Luth- 
er’s separation from the Roman church took place, it was 
only in the natural order of things, that the doctrines of 
the Reformers should be much misrepresented, and that 
they should feel it necessary frequently to issue declara- 
tions of their real belief, in order to close the outery of 
calumny and falsehood. Unfortunately, these declarations, 
unfit as they were from their controversial nature, for such 
a purpose, were successively adopted as rules of faith by 
the Lutheran church. It is unnecessary to detail the occa- 
sions on which each was composed, as a bare enumeration 
of them will be sufficient for my present purpose.* They 


* The most convenient edition of the symbolice] books is the re- 
eent one of Tittman; and the preface contains some valuable re- 
marks on the subject of these Discourses. 1 may add here, for my 
reader's convenience, that the Confession of Augsburg, which was 
presented to the general meeting of the States there in 1530, was 
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consist of the celebrated confession of Augsburgh, of Me- 
lanchthon’s long, tedious, and inaccurate defence of it, of 
the articles of Smaicald, of Luther’s two catechisms, and 
the Formula concordiz. This immense mass of writ- 
ings forms the symbolical books of the Lutheran church, 
and somewhat earlier than the middle of the sixteenth 
century, subscription to the whole of them was required 
as a necessary step before the conferment of holy orders, 
or of any degree in divinity.* And fora considerable 


founded on a shorter paper known by the name of the Articles of 

Torgau, and drawn up, I think, in 1629. The apology was pub'ish- 

edin 1531. As the disputes between the parties continued to dis- 

turb the peace of the empire, Pope Paul III]. allowed the convention 

of a council at Mantua, in 1537, and the evangelical States who met 
at Smalcald, subscribed in that year, a statement of their faith (pre- 
viously drawn up by Luther) to be presented to the council. Unfor- 
tunately, differences prevailed among various parts of the Evangeli- 
eal church, which were promoted by the constant vacillations of 
Melanchthon; and as a variety of declarations of faith were com- 
posed in various provinces, the Elector Augustus of Saxony called a 
meeting of theologians at Torgau, in 1576, and required them to se- 
lect from all, what was true and valuable, and mould this matter in- 
toone declaration. This was the Formula Concordiew, which (un- 
der the name also it would appear of the Articles or Book of Tor- 
gau) was sent to the various Evangelical States for approbation, and 
received the sanction of a meeting of princes and divines, in 1577, 
but was never universally, though generally, received by the Luther- 
anchurch. (See Schréckh, vol. VIII. p. 188.) It is even longer 
and more tedious than the apology. Luther’s two catechisms, the 
one fit for elementary instruction, the other of great extent, were, I 
velieve, published in the same year (1529). Some information on 
the subject will be found in an article in the Neue Theol. Bib). vol. 
{I. p. 867, and following. There is a short work by Pfaff, the son, 
which contains an account of the several circumstances relating to 
the composition of each of the symbolical books, their date, contents, 
reception, &c.; and he refers, | remember, to a large work by his 
father, the Chancellor, on the same subject. The exact title I can- 
hot give. 


* From Schrgckh (Kirchen-Geschichte, vol. IV. p. 470, and fol- 
lowing), I learn that in 1533, at least, every doctor in theology was 
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period circumstances to be noticed hereafter produced 4 
strong indisposition to change, and a firm adherence to the 


obliged to swear to the confession of Augsburg, and that at a meet- 
ing of the league of Simaleald at Brunswick, in 1538, all present 
swore (and promised to induce their successors) to preserve the true 
evangelical faith; and undertook that all their officers, vassals, &c. 
should do so. And Seckendorf (Commentar. de Lutheranismo, vol. 
lil. §. 17. p. 174.) thinks, that this gave rise to the common oath 
taken by all in public situations (and retained in some countries to 
this day) to remain true to the evangelical faith. This oath was in- 
troduced in Saxony by Christian If. in 1602. In 1662 it was order- 
ed, that all officers of the church, schools, court, &c. should take 
this oath. In vol. VII. p. 533, Schrockh says, that till the middle of 
the preceeding century (the volume is dated I think, 1805)the church 
was held together by her symbolical books, but that since that pe- 
riod, their honour has been lost. The middle of the last century is 
indeed the fatal period, from which most of the German writers date 
the introduction of the rationalizing principles. Ther are some ex- 
cellent remarks by Ernesti, on the obligation of the oath of adher- 
ence inthe Neve Theol. Bibl. vol. Il. p. 876.  Tittman (Pragmat. 
Geschichte, p. 299.) speaks of the adherence to the symbolical books 
having lasted 200 years which he seems to date from the Formula 
Concordiw. From Seliréckh, vol. VIIL p. 192, it will appear that in 
Spener’s time the device of s vearing to the Symbolical books * qua- 
tenus cum 8S. 8S. concordant” was known, but was disapproved by 
many; and that Spener himself, though he did not think ill of it, 
preterred the other form “quia cum S. S. concordant.” I regret 
extremely, that the information I have been able to collect, either 
from books, or from personal enquiry among the best informed Ger- 
mans, has not enabled me to present any thing more definite, either 
as to the original form of the oath, or of the time when so material 
a deviation was first allowed. P. S. Since writing the above, I have 
found a few additional particulars in Wegscheider’s Instit. Theol. 
Christ. Dogm. (Ed. 4. Halle 1824.) p. 349. He states, that Spener 
was the first deviser of the quatenus. I cannot positively contradict 
this; but certainly from Schrickh’s quotations from Spener, it ap- 
peared to me, that he was speaking of a thing already existing. The 
simple oath of teaching according to Scripture, he says, was first 
introduced by the Elector Frederic William into Brandenburg in 
1660, and confirmed by Frederic I. king of Prussia in 1713, a mea- 
“ure, says Wegscheider, “ quod maxime commendandum.” ‘There 
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symbolical books. But they were ill fitted to retain the 
respect thus paid to them. Their magnitude was alone a 


is a fearful list of works on the subject given at the end of this note. 
lcopya few. Biisching Untersuchung wenn un durch wen der frey- 
en ev- Lutherischen Kirche die Symbol. Biicher zuerst aufgelegt 
worden. Berlin, 1789. H«ufeland Ueber das Recht Prot. Fiirsten, 
unabinderl. Lehrvorschriften fortzusetzen, Jena, 1788. Ammon, in 
the Theol. Journ. [[. 369. XI. 148. Niemeyer Akadem. Predig- 
ten. p. 119. Halle, 1819. Briefe an Christl. Religionslehrer, I. 137. 
Schroter et Klein’s Fiir Christenth. und Gottesgelehr. If. p. 203. 
Paulus Sophroniz. IV 4. p. 35. But there were others. earlier 
than these, which Wegscheider does not notice, as Téllner’s Unter- 
richt iiber die Symb. Biicher. 1769. Erérterung. des besond. Werths 
der Symb. Biich. 1771. Biisching’s Allgem. Anmerkung. iiber die 
Symb. Biicher. 1770. Tittman refers for a full account of the wri- 
ters on the subject to the Allegmein. Teutsch. Bibl. vol. CXIV. Part 
li. p. 14. vol. CXV. Part. I. p. 1—123. Chapter xxiv. in Tittman’s 
Pragmatische Geschichte, p. 295—307 appears to me to contain all 
the arguments which I have seen in other works on the subject. 
The great one is this, that as when the Confession of Augsburg was 
drawn up, it was not intended as the confession of faith of a new 
church, but the defence of a party who did not wish to separate it- 
selfentirely from an old one, and merely objected in this confession to 
certain errors, it is not right to insist on adherence to it; and it is 
sought to extend the same defence to the other symbolical writings, 
though,ia my opinion, with far less justice. But let us allow full validity 
tothe argument: whatis gained by it? Surely it is not fairto infer, 
that, because no proper confession of faith was drawn up for the Pro- 
testant evangelical church,or rather,that because improper ones were 
used, it is right to have no confession of faith at all! The other com- 
non argument is, that it is contrary to the spirit of Protestantism, 
toconfine men to immutable forms of faith (Tittman p. 302.) Every 


man certainly may define his own Protestantism as he pleases, but if 


itis sought to include all Protestantism under such descriptions, we 
must utterly disclaim and deny them. And these writers should ob- 
serve, that according to their confession, the divines of their own 
for about two hundred years were entirely opposed to any such prin- 
ciples, and rightly thought, that no church could exist without fixed 
declarations of faith, [Tittman p. 290.] The only argument besides of 
note, is, that as the first reformers only used a due freedom in differ- 


ing fromthe mere decree of synod, or individuals, we ought to follow 
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sufficient objection. No human composition of such ex. 
tent can be expected to command even any considerable 
degree of assent, when we remember what a vast variety 
of points of the utmost difficulty it must necessarily em- 
brace, while a declaration of faith for general use should be 
short and clear, and should contain only great and essen- 
tial truths. But there were other objections to the sym- 
bolical writings of the Lutheran church. They were 
composed under circumstances of difficulty, of fear, and of 
danger, which prevented them from being duly studied 
and guarded from objections. The consequence was, that 
when the state of their external controversies allowed the 
Lutherans to direct their attention to their internal condi- 
tion, these faults were strongly felt, and men became un- 
willing to subscribe to so large a mass of perhaps doubtful 
propositions. It is difficult to ascertain precisely when 
the first step was taken to qualify or avoid this subscription, 
but certainly as early as the time of the Pietists a device 
was adopted for escaping from the restrictive power of 
these articles of faith. And ever since that period they 
have been subseribed with this qualification ‘as far as they 
agree With Scripture,’*™ a qualification which so obviously 
bestows on the ministry the most perfect liberty of believ- 


2% 
ing and teaching whatever their own fancy may suggest. 


their example. L have noticed this argument in the sermom itseli 
below. in the extract from Schréckh. With regard to the actual 
symbolical books, the usual method of speaking of them is, that “in 
our age, Which has examined and decided on the sources and decrees 
of Christianity so much more accurately, it is clearly seen, that the 
symbolical books in many points openly oppose the pure doctrines 0! 
the Bible” [Wegscheid. p. 548]; andit appears, that Schleiermach- 
cr points out another way of evading the force of the oath to observe 
them, by saying, that they are only io be considered so tar a rule ol 
fait, as they oppose the corruptions of the Roman, church. See 
Reformations—Almanach II. p. 376. 


* See last note. 
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Mosheim* expressly mentions the indisposition to the 
symbolical books which had existed long before his time ; 
and complains that the Lutherans at the end of the 17th 
century had adopted the Arminian notion that they owed 
no account of their belief to any human tribunal, and that 
they had even then degenerated in a state of unbridled li- 
centiousness which held nothing sacred, but with auda- 
cious Insolence threw down and trod on the most sacred 
truths of religion. A more modern historian of the Ger- 
man churches in speaking of the same subject, says,t with 
equal eandour that ‘the evangelical ehurech has not re- 
nounced the symbolical books and would dishonour her- 
self by doing so; that conscientious teachers adhere to them 
as far as their conviction of their truth extends, and where 
they differ from them in essentials, yet do not publicly 
oppose them, but do not extend their obligation farther 
than their clearest unity with Scripture permits.’ 

In the reformed church again, although possibly at first, 
subseription to the various confessions might have been re- 
quired, a point somewhat doubtful, nothing more has been 
demanded for a long period of candidates for orders than 
a promise that they will teach the people according to the 
holy Seriptures ; a promise which is also very frequently 
sufficient in the Lutheran church without any reference to 
the symbolical books.{ ‘Thus then, as far as any declara- 


* Mosheim, Cent. XVII. §. 2. Part Il. c. i. Art. 17. 

+ Schréckh Kirchengeschichte VIII. p. 200. 

{ I beg to be understood as not professing to have any written 
authority for these two last assertions; #ut I have been assured by 


Germans on whom I can depend, that this is the case. A list of the 
different confessions of the reformed church will be found in Weg- 


scheider, ch. ii. §. 21, with references to other works. The church of 


Geneva was looked on as the general model; but there was no pub- 

lic law which compelled the pastors of any reformed church to con- 

form their sentiments to the doctrines taught there. See Mosieim, 

Cent. XVI. Sect. 2. Part If. chap. xi. $10. As to their essential 
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tion of faith is concerned, there is no restrictive power 
whatever in the Protestant churches in Germany. With 
respect to government, it can be useful in preventing aber- 
rations in points of faith only when free from these stains 
itself But when there is no binding power in confessions 
of faith, it would be absurd to suppose that the members 
of the executive are more free from the taint than those 
whom they are appointed to govern. And even under 
happier circumstances, the constitution of the Protestant 
churhes was little calculated to restrain any tendency to 
changes of opinion and of faith. The reformed church, 
for example, did not in fact profess to be one body, and as 
Mosheim has observed,” its branches were not united eith- 
er by the same system of government, doctrine, or pub- 
lie worship; it never required from its ministers uniform- 
ity of private opinion, nor in fact in public teaching, but 
always allowed them to explain doctrines of no little mo- 
ment according to their private sentiments, so that it is in 
fact an ecclesiastical body composed of many churches 
which do vary, and may ever continue to introduce fresh 
variations in their doctrines. Lastly with respect to a 
Liturgy, although there are forms wppointed for public 
prayer, and for the administration of the sacraments, in 
some, and perhaps all the reformed churches, yet these 
forms were not imperative, but might be, and I believe, 
always now are dispensed with, at the pleasure of the 
minister. Publie prayer was thus left to the fancy, the 
enthusiasm, or the carelessness of individual teachers ; 


differences, see Cent. XV¥. Sect. 3. Part II. chap. xi. §. 27. From 
the confessional, p. 83, and Mosheim, Cent. XVII. Sect. 2. Part Il. 
chap. xi. §. 37, it appears, that subscription has long been given up 
ut Geneva. In the Pays de Vaud, it is still required. See Curtat 
Nouvelles Obs. sur les Conventicles, p- 81. Through Switzerland 


. ‘ . . 
and France, the reformed church uses Liturgies. 


See Mosheim, Cent. XVI. ¢. 3. Part II. chap. 1. 
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and as the people could not expect any consistency from 
them in doctrines which they heard from their pulpits, so 
neither could they hope to be led in their addresses to the 
throne of grace, always to pray for those great aids which 
human infirmity requires, but sometimes to be carried 
away into fanaticism, and sometimes to be lost in indif- 
ference. 

In the Lutheran church of Germany again,* although 
immediately after the reformation several liturgies were 
composed, no one was generally received, no one was en- 
forced by authority ; and of those different forms which 
were adopted by different evangelical states, almost all 
have fallen into disuset from the want of a church govern- 


* Tis constitution is described in Mosheim. But in the new union 
of the professions, a different form has been thought of. There is 
or is to be, a sort of representation of the church, consisting of both 
clerical and lay members, ‘ita,’ says Wegsheider, (p. 543) ‘ ut per 
singulos singulorum catuum socios Presbyleria constituantur, preter 
verbi divini ministros vires aliquot sapientia Christiana insignes, a 
‘eliquis ejusdem ceetus sodalibus eligendos, complectentia, atque 
Synodi subinde convocentur non solum clericorum et theologorum 
doctissimorum, sed etiam laicoruim, qui dicuntur, a presbyteriis dele- 
gandorum, qui de salute ecclesiew consulant.”” From these synods, 
inally, are to be constituted ecclesiastical colleges, of clerks and 
layinen, who are to deliberate on ecclesiastical matters as reason ts 
more cultivated, and the right use of Scripture more understood, sub- 
initting their decrees to the approbation of the sovereign. There 
has been a vast mass of publications on the subject of course. Among 
others, see Entwurf der Synedal Ordnung f. den Kirchenverein bei- 
der Evang. Confessionen im Preuss. Staate, 1817. Schleiermacher, 
Ueber die fiir die Prot. Kirche des Preuss. Staats einzurichtende 
Synodverfassung, Berl. 1817. Bretschneider Dogmatik. I. p. 811. 
Bilow, Ueber die gegenwart. Verhaltnisse d. Christ] Ev. Kirchen- 
wesens in Deutsch]. bes. in bezich. auf d. Preuss. Staat. (Magdeb. 

818.) p. 126. 

+ Tsee, however, that Bretschneider (iiber die unkirchlichkeit die- 
ser Zeit) speaks of a liturgy as still used at Goiha, and as improved 
to suit the new taste in divinity, at least in some degree. The 
statement, however in the text, is generally true. From Mosheim 
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ment, which had either the ability or the will to enturee 
their use, and from the changes of opinion and entire jy- 
difference of the clergy themselves. 

But this statement, although suflicient to show that the 
German churches nave nothing in their constitution to 
check changes of doctrine, is not all. These churches 
boast of it as their very highest privilege, and the very 
essence of a Protestant church that its opinions should eon- 
stantly change. Hear the words of the most esteemed 
among their modern historians.* ‘**Qur divines recog- 
nize the necessity of enquiring, of correcting, and of ame- 
liorating their belief as often as any new views require 
if; and they do not deny the possibility of making that 
belief more free from false explanations and arbitrary ad- 
juucts, firmer in some parts, and more connected in all.” 
And I am not here using an accidental or careless declara- 
tion, but one, the spirit of which runs through every 
work of the rationalizing German divine.t It is a decla- 
ration which if it refers to matters of trifling importance, 
is deserving only of contempt, but if it applies to fund- 


(Cent. XVI. Sect. 3. Part II. §. 5.) it will be seen, that Liturgy in 
Germany is applied very oftento the regulations existing as to public 
worship generally, and not in the limited sense. He tells us, that 
these regulations were not immutable, nor the same in different 
countries. The Preface to the new Prussian Liturgy states the 
neglect of all former forms of public prayer, in favour of arbitrary in- 
ventions. There is a very strong note against the use or introduc- 
tion of a hturgy in Wegscheider, p. 550, and a still more furious 
extract from the Jena Allgem. Literat. Zeit. for 1816, No. LXXXIV. 
p. 263. 

* See Schréckh VIII. p. 187. Book II. Div. 4. Part III. 

+ This declaration cannot be more offensively made than in thi 
Pretace to Wegscheider’s Institutiones Theol. Christ. Dogm. in the 
edition of 1815, and indeed in the new edition also. Griesbach 
(Anlettung zum Studium der Doematik. $. 8 l,) says that symbolica! 
books are not to endure for ever, but that it is enough if divines fol- 
low the newest and best views. See Tittman’s Pragmatische Ge- 
chichte, pp. 26, and following, for some very strong assertions. 
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amentals, must inspire us with the greatest horror and dis- 
cust. We cannot in that case doubt for a moment that 
this is one of the outrageous attemps of reason to subject 
religion entirely to her decision ; we cannot be blind to the 
obvious fact that if such a principle were recognized, 
every new school of philosophy would produce a revolu- 
tion of religious opinion, and mould all belief according 
to its own views and principles, and that thus there would 
he nothing fixed or stable in religion while the world last- 
ed. Such views could not be held for a moment by those 
who had any belief in the divine origin of our religion, or 
any confidence in God’s promise, that he would always 
be with his church to the end of the world. In what 
sense indeed can such a promise be understood by one who 
supposes that for eighteen hundred years God has entirely 
concealed the truth which he promised to teach, and that 
he may continue to do so for an indefinite period ? If then 
it be an essential principle of a Protestant church” that 
she possess a constant power of varying her belicf, let us 
remember that we are assuredly no Protestant church. 
The dispute is not here whether we be right or wrong in 
our doctrines, but the principle on which we separated 
from the Roman church, was, not that we had discovered 
any new views of Scripture doctrines, but that we desir- 
ed to return to the primitive confession, the views held 
by the apostles and early fathers of the church. And as 
the founders of our church firmly and hopefully believed 


tat God had led them by his spirit into these views of 


‘ruth, so they as firmly and hopefully believed that he 
would continue and strengthen the church in them to the 
end. And with these feelings they have given us a decla- 
ration of faith, without subsciiption to which, as thank 
God, no one can be a teacher in the church, so if he after- 
vards depart from it, he must depart also from communion 


* See Weescheider, p. 73. 
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with the ehureh which holds it, and not disturb our peace 
by inculeating what his faney dictates as a more excellent 
way. Ilere then is a marked difference between our own 
anu other Protestant churches. Our church receives only 
what was received in those ages when truth must have 
been known; the others profess that perhaps in no age 
has truth yet been recognized, and that her genuine form 
may still remain to be discovered. But as it is obvious that 
churches holding such principles can have no belief in 
God’s guidance, let us descend from this high position,and 
try whether this perpetual change of opinion be justifiable 
on reasonable grounds. One main object of the receplion 
of especial points of faith, is the amelioration of the moral 
being of man through their influence ; the stronger the 
belief then, the stronger must be its influence on the prac- 
tice. But what strength of belief can exist under such a 
state of things? Ifa religion can have existed for so many 
centuries without being understood, if the very principle 
on which we admit any belief or view regarding it, is, 
that that view may be entirely wrong, and that men may 
rot yet have penetrated ihe thick veil in which this reli- 
gion has enveloped the truths it professes to teach, can we 
hold a belief which we receive only for the time, with 
any strength or confidence? Can it have any influence 
on our practice, or ean the religion itself now or at any 
fiture time be of the slightest value? If it be asked of us 
whether we presume to assert our own infallibility, we 
may justly answer that certainty, speaking in the abstract 

‘nse of the word, may not belovg to man, but that we 
possess such a certainty as excludes doubt, and leaves us 
no room, and no tendency to question ; and that such a 
certainty Is at once necessary and sufficient to influence 
our practice ; while if we admit the ereat probability of 
our belief being wrong, that belief can have no strong hoid 
onus, nor be any thing more than a mere indifferent as- 
sent to a doubtful probability. How can we fix on our 
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minds to-day, what to-morrow may teach us to reject ; 
But even farther, how can we teach others what we so 
doubtfully receive ourselves, or offer to their notice any 
thing but a cold system of moral truth, resting on no 
higher ground than its expediency ? Can we teach the 
repentant sinner to look for comfort to the cross of a dy- 
ing Saviour, or to the mediation of that Saviour glorified, 
when these doctrines of redemption and intercession may 
be mere speculative fancies? Can we teach him in his in- 
firmities to rely for help on the ever-present Spirit, when 
we know not so much as whether there be any Holy 
Spirit; can we point the troubled look of suffering, of 
age, and of infirmity, to the resurrection of Jesus, asa 
certain token that they are themselves to be one day the 
inhabitants of a brighter and a better country, when we 
doubt whether the very narration ef the resurrection may 
not be a mere imposture and fabrication? If this be pro- 
testantism, if it be protestantism to doubt of every sacred 
truth, or at least to receive none with confidence, may 
that gracious Providence which has ever yet preserved the 
church of England, preserve her still from the curse of 
protestantism ; may it teach her that he who has given 
her Scripture as a guide, has given her also the power of 
understanding the truths it contains, that she has not been 
in past times, that she is not now left to wander in uncer- 
tainty and error, but possesses a light which will guide her 
to truth and to peace.” 


* It will be evident that the concluding arguments are addressed 
to those among ourselves, who may be inclined to doubt the proprie- 
ty of the church’s holding unalterable opinions. They have no force 
against the German rationalists who have long accepted the conclu- 
sions which these arguments hold out, as likely to follow from their 
inethod of proceeding; that is to say, who have long relinquished all 
belief in the divine origin of Christianity (in the proper sense of the 
word) and of all its positive and peculiar doctrines. 
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DISCOURSE fi. 


ISAIAH XLVII. 10. 


Thy wisdom and thy knowledge, it hath perverted thee. 


Ix my last Discourse I laid before you a brief view of 
ihe constitution of the Protestant churches in Germany, 
in order to exhibit their entire deficiency in any coutroul 
over even the wildest spirit of religious speculations. | 
now proceed to give some account of the changes and cor- 
ruptions in doctrine which that deficteney has enabled the 
restlessness and vanity of a fancied philosophy to effect. 
[t will be necessary however to premise one remark which 
may in some degree explain the operations of that philo- 
sophy, and to add to it a very brief review of the preced- 
ing history of the German churches. 

if Christianity be any thing more than a name, if there 
be any thing like truth in the view we are accustomed to 
take of the divinity of its origin, of the intentions of its 
Founder with respect to mankind, and of the manner in 
which he provided for its progress, one conclusion is en- 
tirely irresistible. It is this, that the great truths which 
form the foundations of the Christian system, that is to 
say, the respective relations between God, the Mediator, 
and the world he came to save, in their preceding and fu- 
ture bearings must have been clearly and fully laid down 
as far as they were ever to be known under revelation, 
at its very commencement. The supposition, that they 
were so obscurely or so imperfectly explained by God to 
the first propagators of Christianity, as either to be entire- 
ly misunderstood, or not understood at all, is, (on the hy- 
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pothesis of a divine revelation,) too absurd to admit of ex- 
amination; and to suppose that these early teachers of our 
religion, preseuted to those whom they were appointed to 
bring up in the faith of Jesus, a different view of that faith 
from that which they possessed themselves, is to bring an 
accusation of duplicity against them for whiei: we have no 
authority in their character, and for which we ean ass gn 
no sufficient reason. That God indeed might not cons .u- 
nicate to the apostles a full view of his mysterious couns: |s ; 
nay, farther, that of those mysterious counsels no human 
being in this low and limited state can ever hope to bave 
a full or satisfactory view is most true; but that is not 
the question. We only maintain that it would be absurd 
to siippose that the first and divinely assisted teachers of 
a divine revelation would not have at least as full a cew 
of it as the unassisted mind of man could enjoy, that is to 
say. at least as full a view as any future disciples could 
hope to attain. If then the doctrines of Christianity weve 
clearly laid down at its commencement, and if we have 
any reason to suppose that they were afterwards suilied 
and polluted by human inventions, there would seem to 
be only one method of ascertaining the justice of our sus- 
picions, and of attempting the restoration of the doetrines 
to their native and genuine form. If the stream has con- 
tracted impurities in i!s course, we must recur to the foun- 
tain head for pure and unsulhed water. We must recur 
for truth and light, first to Scripture, and then if difficul- 
ties or doubts occur as to its interpretation, to those Chirist- 
ian writers who lived at the outset of the Christian system. 
They knew what was taught by the living voice o* the 
Apostles, they knew therefore what is taught in that Serip- 
ture wherein the Apostles, though dead, yet speak with a 
living voice, and their writings are thus a precious record 
of Christian truth. We may, and we must for obvious 
reasons examine their works with the most serupulous 
caution, and we must ever reject the belief that their tradi- 
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tions or any others, are to be a supplement to Scripture ; 
but where the result of such a careful examination is, that 
these great witnesses agree in handing down to posterity 
any point of doctrine as apostolic truth, Tam at a loss to 
e neeive what higher evidence can be demanded to show 
that it is a part and portion of Christianity. This then is 
the state of things, on the hypothesis of a divine revela- 
tion , truth was as clearly revealed at the outset of Christ- 
ianity, as it was ever intended to be known ; its record is 
in Scripture ; and if doubt as to the meaning of Scripture 
with respect of doctrine occurs, we can appeal to witnesses, 
competent from the time when they lived, and the know- 
ledge they must have enjoyed, to remove those doubts en- 
tirely. Where then is earthly philosophy? It is exejud- 
ed ! There is no scope under such a system for its discove- 
ries or inventions, no room for its theories, no arena for 
its genius. It must either stoop to explain, to illustrate, 
and to defend a system on which its own name is not in- 
scribed, and in which its own triumphs are not recorded, 
or it must reject that system altogether. Any examina- 
tion of the writings of the modern theologians of Germany, 
will, I think, show beyond all doubt that this is in fact 
the explanation of the progress of things there, and of the 
rejection of Christianity by those who have assumed to 
themselves the character of the modern reformers of Ger- 
many, and have professed most falsely to walk in the same 
steps as the early reformers, and only to complete what 
they begun. Those reformers, indefensible as they are 
in many points, indulged in no such criminal dreams or 
intentions. They entertained, for example, the most rea- 
sonable belief as to the value and authority of the early 
Christian writers, as proofs and witnesses of the doctrines 
promulgated in their day. As the Romish church alleged 
in justification of her opinions the words of Seripture, and 
the authority of the ancient writers, the reformers, so far 
from denying the value of those writers, constantly (even 
in their symbolical Writings) appeal to them in proof of the 
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correctness of their own views. It is indeed their con- 
stant boast that they maintained no article of faith whieh 
had not been equally maintained by the primitive church ; 
and that they rejected none, which she recognized. The 
concluding assertion of the confession of Augsburg is, that 
in the sum of the doctrines there exhibited, there is not a 
single article at variance with Scripture, with the Catholic 
church, or with the Romish church itself as far as it was 
known from its writers. The apology for the confession 
abounds in similar assertions, and in appeals to the early 
fathers ; and even states that the preachers of the new pro- 
fession appealed to the same testimony, as well as to Scrip- 
ture in their public discourses.* They took their faith in 
short as they found it exhibited in these writings down to 
the fourth and fifth centuries ; and presumed not to ques- 
tion or examine its correctness on the simple ground which 
I have already stated, that the light of Christianity must 
have burned brightest at its commencement, and that its 
doctrines were then most fully developed and understood. 
And it is this very circumstance which has been a subject 
of reproach against the early reformers with the modern 
school of theology. With the readiness to suspect evil, 
which is a never-failing attendant on that groveling philo- 
sophy, many of them do not hesitate to express their 
doubts as to the sincerity of the founders of their church 
on this point; and all accuse them of having thus done 
much less than they ought and might for the cause of 
Christian theology.t On this basis however their confes- 
sious of faith were drawu up; and as | ought to have no- 
ticed in my last Discourse, even laymen accepting of offi- 


* See Apol. Confess. Aug. pp. 59. 79, 158. in Tittman’s edition. 

+ See Tittman’s Pragmatische Geschichte, pp. 49—62. In the 
Halle Literatur Zeitung for 1819, quoted im Hohenegger’s Zeiche 
der Zeit, p. 36. Luther is said to have attended more to the letter 
than the spirit of Scripiure, d&c. 
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cial situations, were compelled to subscribe them from 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. They were 
even guarded, at least, in some states, by pains and penal. 
ties; and this respect for the symbolical books eudured 
and even perhaps increased in force for nearly a century. 
lideed there would have been no opportunity, even if 
there hed been the inelination, to examine inio the just- 
ness of the opinions held by the early church. For the 
controversies with the Romanists, and some among them- 
selves, dirceted their attentiun to points in which they 
ditiered from others, not to those in which all agreed. 
During this period then, the divines of Germany remained 
true to the belief of their cliurches 5; or according to the 
porase of the innovators, tiis was the first period of that 
siumber of theology* which was not entirely broken for 
nearly avotner century. Ove of this school is pleased in- 
deed to denominate ine whole eve: of the seventeenth and 
the first half of the elgnteenth century, the age of thevlogi- 
ca: barbarism ; aa age be it r- membered, winch produced 
in tne Lutheran chereh alone Calovius, Sclimid', Hackspan, 
Walther, Giass, and the Carpzofls,and others, as many and 
as great wriiers as any chureh can boast in an equal space 
of time, writers, whose works are, and ever will be in the 
hands of the theological student. The general statements 
of the innovators amount to this, that the divines of the 
age of which we speak, had neither the inelination nor the 
power to do any thing but fortify their own systems which 
Were dogmatical, and nut to search out truth for them- 
selves fom Seripiure—that theology as a science was left 
from the epych of the reformation as it had been received 
from the schoolmen—tiat the interpretation of the Bible 
Was miaue the siave, not the mistress of degmatical thevlo- 

“See Borger de Mysticismo, p- 43. He should have known 


betier; but tuere is, | tuk, a tendency to rationalism ail turough 
his work. 
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ey as it ought to be—that the criticism of the Bible was 
wholly neglected—that the text was so corrupt as to mis- 
lead perpetually, and that indeed down to the eighteenth 
century, even by Stephens, Beza, and Erasmus, nothing 
whatever had been done to give us the Bible in its genu- 
ine state, and that appeals were made only to the writings 
of the fathers, whose ignorance, prejudices, and want of 
philosophical illumination, deprived their evidence and 
opinions of all value.* Passing over the exaggerations in 
this statement on some pvints, that is to say, allowing, 
whien is very far from the truth, that the scholastic theo- 
logy was deserving of all the abuse heaped on it, and that 
it was too fondly retained ; allowing to the innovators, if 
they please, that no one could either criticise or interpret 
the Bibie till the happy period when they arose, the rest 
of their accusation of an entire attention to dogmatics, and 
of a total want of advancement in theology, means it is 
obvious, nothing more than that there existed, during this 
period, no mania for discovery and change, and that no 
restless spirits thirsted to destroy the system already estab- 
lished,and introduce one (net amended merely by proceed- 
ing ou the principles of the first reformers) but founded on 
views and principles entirely novel. The writings of these 
divines may occasionally be wearisome aud uninteresting, 
because they were, not from choice, but necessity, oceu- 
pied in controversies, the grounds and rcasonings on which 
are familiar to the theological student. But the accusation 
brougat against them of ignorance and idleness, is entire- 
ly false. ‘They possessed in very many iustances, as [ 
have just stated, the most extensive learning ; they were 
usetul in their time and vocation, and little merit the re- 
proaches of limited views and waat of professional know- 
ledge, because they did not attempt to shake that fabric 


“See Tittman’s Pragmatische Geschichte, p. 72. and following, 
‘or proof of these assertions. 
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which they firmly believed to rest on the basis of Scrip- 
ture. We may judge of them in some degree from the 
writings of one of this respectable school, Calixtus, who 
was professor in the university of Helmstadt, and whose 
earnest desire to promote, if not an union, at least a Spir- 
itef charity between the churches, was in a greal mea- 
sure the cause of what was called the Syneretistie con- 
troversy* —and I shali advert to one of his works, mere- 
ly as showing what was the real state of theology in his 
time, and as proving the entire falsehood of one of the 
pretexts of which the modern school has made use, in order 
tu justify the striking into a new and different path of 
study and thought. In a posthumous work of this great 
writer,t there are directions to the theological student, 
which give no indications of a slumber of theology ; di- 
rections which would do honour to the divines of any age 
and country. He lays down no narrow bounds for the 
student, he binds him to no sterile course of dialects, 
although he does justice to the profound thought and 
acuteness of the schoolmen, but shows that on the one 
hand the deepest and most extensive knowledge of the 
languages, not merely of Scripture, but of all the early 
versions of it; and on the other, the widest, if not the 
deepest aequaintance with the round of sciences, should 
enter into the character of the accomplished divine. He 
requires (notwithstanding the false assertions to be met 
With in the modern divines as to the neglect of history 
among their predecessors) the fullest knowledge of history 
in general, and in particular, of ecclesiastical history. He 
lays down the soundest rules for the interpretation of 
Scripture, and on the subject of our present enquiry dis- 


" See Henke IV. 127-144. Walch’s Religionsstreitigkeiten 1 
der Luth. Kirche, Part I. p. 219. Mosheim, however, is sutiicient on 
this subject. 


+ Apparatus S. Introductio ad Studium Theolog. Helmstadt, 
1650, 
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plays the most enlightened views. ¢ No church,’ he says, 
‘can be required to receive coctrines which have sprung up 





within four or five centuries, while every church, which 
deserves the name, must receive whatever was received 
by the pure and primitive ages, that is to say, it must re- 
ceive Scripture, the doctrines of the apostles, as exhibited 
in the creeds, the confessions of the synods of Ephesus 
and Chalcedon, and whatever was considered as necessary 
to salvation by the doctors of the ancient church ;_ it must 
receive what they received, and condemn what they con- 
demned.’ ‘These are views worthy of the most enlighten- 
ed theologian, and it would have been happy for the 
church and country to which he belonged, had they fol- 
lowed the path which he pointed out. But many years 
after his death had not elapsed ere the want of a sufficient 
controuling power in the German church began to display 
itself in the formation of a variety of opinions. There 
were some who were wearied with the violent and endless 
controversies, not only between the Catholic and Pro- 
testant churches, but between the two great members of 
the latter denomination ; controversies which wasted the 
time and embittered the spirits of all engaged in them, 
prevented them from directing their attention to worthier 
objects, and destroyed all the holy feelings of Christian 
charity.* In opposition to this, there arose first, not in- 
deed a distinct sect separating from either of the churches, 
nor professing different tenets on the great points of faith, 
buta party within the church, distinguished by the name 
of Pietists, whose aim it was to show that Christianity 
consisted in virtue only, and not in subtlety of research or 
argument ; and who desired to address themselves not to 
the head, but to the heart.t Right in their feelings and 



































































































* A sufficient account of all these disputes will be found in Mo- 
sheim. 





+ See Schréckh’s Kirchen Geschichte, VIII. p. 20. 
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intentions, they were very erroneous in the way in whieh 
they allowed those feelings to operate. Spene* who was 
one of the founders of this school, was anxious not only to 
exhibit a dogmatical system, which being expressed as the 
words of Scripture alone, would, he imagined, tend to the 
furthering of religion in the heart, instead of exciting con- 
troversy ; but he established it as his grand position, to 
if | the disregard of all human learning, that only a converted 
or regenerated theologian could attain any trae knowledge 

‘« of his science*—that any others possessed merely a sort 

of philosophy with regard to divinity—and that the great 


om 


impediment to the study was its being considered as an 7 
' human acquirement, and not as a gift sent by God to each 
individual, and a light leading to blessedness. Doctrines 
like these he was in the habit of enforcing, first at private 
meetings of the students of his own university, where 
Scripture was read and discussed on similar principles ; 
and then these meetings, which were known by the name 
of Collegia Pietatis, were extended to other universities, 
where the students frequently held them without the 
knowledge of their superiors, and even the people were 
sometimes admitted.t In their praise-worthy eagerness 
to lead men to a more animating and Christian system of 
morality than had been delivered during the period of 
controversy, the Pietists entirely undervalued all human 
acquirements—they forgot that a church militant on earth, 
requires teac :ers who are able to defend the faith, as well 
as teach it; and that it is far more useful to possess the 
power of explaining the true sense of Scripture, than to be 
scrupulous in using its bare words in the statement of a 





* See Staiidlin’s Geschichte der Christ]. Moral, p. 343, and fol- 
lowing. 


+ [have taken these particulars chiefly from Schrickh; but the 
reader will find a connected view of Spener an1 the Pietists in Staiid- 
. lin ubi supra, pp. 332—366. There is a Life ot Spener by Ganstel, 


published at Ilalle in 17-10. 
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dogmatical system. It is necessary however to bear in 
mind these opinions of the Pietists, heeause their grand te- 
net that every thing not iminediately conneeted with the 
praetice of Christian virtue was useless. had beyond all 
doubt a great influence in forming the character of Sem- 
ler, who was a member of the Collegia Pietulis, to whese 
charge a great portion of the evil now felt in the Germaa 
churches ts to be attributed, and to whose character and 
writings we shall prescatly come. 

When the effervescence with respect to Pletism had snb- 
sided, the divines of Germany began to look beyond their 
own immediate church. The writings of the Socinians 
and the Remonstrants, those of the Enghs Deists, who 
led the way (and if is a melancholy pre-eminence) in the 
eareer of disbelief, and subsequenily the French, so-called 
Puilosophers claimed their attention, and though there was 
much in all to disgust and offend, there was learning enough 
in some, and ingenuity and talents in others to excite very 
lively emotions in minds which were beginning to lose 
their fixed and decided notions of the trath and certainty 
of their own views. The attacks of the deists too had a 
peculiar influence by making it necessary for the believer 
to defend Christianity itself. They had attempted to show 
on philosophical grounds, that reason and revelation were 
at variance, and the believer therefore felt himself obliged 
to resort to the same weapons to controvert the position 
and point out their agreement. The weil kiiown work of 
Leibnitz* which had this aim, was however so little adapt- 
ed to the views of theologians, as to fall under their severe 
rebuke, and even Wolf who extended and arranged the 
views of Leibnitz into a regular system aé first shared his 


* Discours de la conformite de la foi avec la raison, in the famous 
‘Kssais de Theodiceé,’ &c. in the first volume of his works in Du- 
‘ens’ edition. 
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master’s fate.* For he maintained that philosophy was 

indispensable to theology, and that together, with biblical 

proofs, a mathematical or strictly demonstrative dogmatical 

system, according to the principles of reason, was absolute- 

ly necessary. His own works carried this theory into 

“ practice, and after the first clamours had subsided, his prin- 
ciples gained more attention, and it was not long before he 

F had a school of vehement admirers who far outstripped him 
in the use of his own principles.t We find some of them 
not content with applying demonstration to the truth of 
the system, but endeavouring to establish each separate 
dogma, the Trinity, the nature of the Redeemer, the In- 
carnation, the eternity of punishment, on philosophical, d 
and strange as it may appear, some of these truths on ma- E 
thematical grounds.t I need hardly remark that the bases 
of these demonstrations were frequently principles in them- 
selves extremely questionable, or of which, if true religion 
had no need, that the certain, and the probable, the prob- 
lematical and the decided, that which Scripture had set 
in a clear light, and that which doubtless for the wisest 
reason it had left in obscurity, were all reduced to one form 
by this method—aund that these philosophers chose to de- 4 


* a 2 a? 
a FS cf Tee 


* My statement here of the attacks on Wolfis taken from Schréckh, 
but I have unfortunately lost the reference. See Pfaff’s Hist. Lit. 1. 
p- 398. 


+ [have found the fullest detail of the application of the Wolfian 
philosophy to religion, in a book called, Philosophie Leibnitz. et 
Wolfiane usus in Theologia. 1728- It is, I think, anonymous; but 
Augusti refers it to Canz, in whose Compendium Theol. purioris. 
1752, more will be found. 


t See ‘Darjes Tract. Philos. in quo Plur. Pers. in Deitate, ke. 
methodo Mathemat demonstratur.’ Jena, 1735. Schubert Vernuni- 
tigen Gedanken von der ewigkeit der Héllenstrafen. Jena, 1741- 
Carpovius (Econom. salutis Nov. Test. seu Theol. Rev. Dogm. me- 
thodo scientif. adornata, 1735—1767. See Mosheim. Kirchen-Ge- 
schichte, edited by Schlegel. VI. 166. 
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monstrate every thing because they thought they could do 
so—that they laid on one side the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture with all the careful examination and rules belonging 
to it, when these proofs were always existing ready made 
—that the most arbitrary views arose because each man 
saw that he could easily prove whatever his fancy sugges- 
ted—that men philosophized with Scripture, but not from 
Scripture, and that the inevitable consequence of the con- 
tinuation of such a system must have been, that Scripture 
would no longer have been the ground of religious truth, 
but a sort of witness which would have been compelled to 
assent to any conclusions at which this philosophy might 
arrive.” Although this system fell very rapidly into ne- 
glect (indeed no other fate could attend the application of 
mathematical evidence to moral and religious truths) I am 
persuaded that it prepared the way for much of the evil 
which followed. Ina different quarter of the church, a 
very extended investigation of the subjects of biblical cri- 
ticism and interpretation had taken place. A variety of 
writers persuaded themselves at this period, that many 
: commonly received notions were merely human inventions 
: —and were inspired with a very strange and dangerous 
. notion that Christianity was as yet only in a low and de- 
graded state—that it might be perfected,t and that while 
Scripture contained only the elements, it was the province 
of human reason to consummate the doctrines which exist- 
ed then, and bring these germs of truth to maturity. 
This is perhaps the first open instance in which the new 
principles fairly appeared—the first instance in which the 


* Some of these reflections are taken from an anonymous writer, 
quoted by Schréckh. 


+ On this subject, see Wegscheider, §. 27. p. 93. Teller, Religion 
der Volkommern. Berlin, 1793. Krug, Briefe iiber der Perfectabilitit 
d. geoffenbarten Religion, Jena et Leipsic 1795. G. E. Lessing Er- 
ziehung des Menschengeschlechts, Berl. 1780. §. 71. 
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innovators directly contradict d_ those wholesome notions, 
which have ever been enteriaiied by all reasonable men, 
of the reverence due to autiquity. and openly contradicted 
what we have seen was the belief an] practice of the Fa- 
thers of their own ehureh.  Ttappears to me quite imi pos- 
sibic to doubt that the -c ool of Wolf, from attaching so 
much weight to demonstrative evidence, had, though quite 
unintentionally, (for both the founder and most of his dis- 
cipes were plous and faithful Christians) done very much 
to creaie and f ster these arrogant pretousions of human 
reason, aud this unreasonable extension of its power acd 
province, We find that it applied itself at this period to 
exanine into the grounds of the Christian system, to treat 
critically of the cogimas, ind tu altenipt an union of the doe- 
trines with piilosopaleal VIEW Ss. | shuuld speak more cor- 
reetly if L said, that what was done it this period —_ 


4 


so much an attemst to shew the correspondence of the 
Christian doctrines with reason, as to erect the true system 
of Christonity on grounds then deemed purely philosophi- 
eal, od: nowht be tev much te suy, that such an atiempt 
eevld not be made by a s/xeere Christian —but it assured- 
ly could not be ma-.e by one who had any just notions of 
the nature of Chrisiianity, or of human philosophy. Such 
aman could not be blind to the mischief of subjecting that, 
Which if it has any value, must be permanent, to that 
Which as a fit ebject of human thought and investigation, 
is hakle to perpetual change, and susceptible of perpetual 
progress. but in good truth, all these attempts, as far as 
I am able lo judge, were not the attempts of real Chirist- 
ians. Two of them were especially distinguished by the 
production of principles even at that time (about the mid- 
dle of the last century) quite as violent and as mischievous 
as any which have been since obtruded on us, and which 
were in fact the parents of those extraordinary alterations 
in the Christian system to which we shall hereafter come. 
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in the works of Basedow,* there is a constant attempt to 
reduce Christianity to a pure system of natural religion, 
which remains a mere name without peculiar character or 
foundation, and all the truth of which as a system disap- 
pears with its distinction from the religion of nature. 
The other writer Steinbartt proceeds precisely on the same 
principle, his writings attempt to build up Christianity 
from its foundation on natural knowledge, and to remove 
from it every thing which reason could not by itself sug- 
gest, and they leave little for his successors to do except to 
unite his principles with the systeins of philosophy, which 
afterwards came into fashion. Of course this attempt to re- 
fer Christianity to the wisdom of nature, was accompanied 
by a philosophical criticism of its principles and doctrines ; 
indeed there was no concealment of the object in view, 
namely, to free Christianity from all its peculiar dogmas 
which were pronounced to be the invention of the schools; 
and philosophy, which in Wollf’s reign a few years before 
had been called in to defend every doctrine, was now used 
to get rid of the most of them and give the whole system 
a philosophical dress. But what notions of the study of 
theology could these writers have, what could be the re- 
sult to be expected from men who instead of Scripture 
used philosophy, instead of history, philosophival reason- 
ings, and instead of the usual exegetical knowledge made 
use of the power put into the hands of the philosophising 
writer by the common opinion which never distinguishes 
between the form and the contents ? 

Before I go on to show the results which did take place 
—I may remark that about this period, and indeed a lit- 


* See Tittman, Pragmat. Geschicht. p. 164, and Ernesti Neue 
Theol. Bibl. vol. V. p. 56—87, where there is a Review of his Phi- 
lalethie. 


+ See his System der reinen Philosophie, 1778, and Tittman, 
. 16 a 
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tle earlier, the Symbolical books had become an object of 
the must violent hatred with the divines, who claimed for 
reason a full liberty of judgment on religious truth, and 
many vehement attacks had been made on their authority 
and usefulness. Prominent amongst their opponents stands 
Biisching,* who not content with the victory which he 
deemed himself to have achieved over their authority, and 
that of the Nicene creed, rejected entirely all belief in the 
value of tne sacraments, and in the doctrine of the corrup- 
tion of mankind, and maintained that we want no assit- 
ance. He was shortly followed by Semler, who denied 
all internal power of obligation to the confessions of his 
church, rested their external obligation on the power of 
princes in church matters, and confined it to the teachers 
of religion; for he contended that these confessions were 
merely theoretical views of certain principles, which could 
be useful to no one else, and even for them if agreed on 
great principles he saw no use in creeds and confessions 
but to prevent them from using due liberty in gaining bet- 
ter notions of Christianity. But it will be necessary to 
take a more detailed view of Semler’s opinions, both as 
the sources from which the subsequent mischief sprung, 
and as affording some of the most brilliant specimens of 
that extraordinary talent for the construction of groundless 
hypothesis, which distinguishes the German divinity. It 
will afterwards be less necessary for me to give many 
farther examples of the methods by which the more recent 
absurdities have been brought to light, and I shall then be 
enabled to present to you at once in my next Discourse a 
simple sketch of the various changes in religious opinion, 
on the inspiration, credulity, and canon of Scripture, on 
revelation in general, and the Christian revelation in par- 


* Some account of him will be found in Schriéckh. vol. VIII. 
p. 196. 
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ticular, on the character, history, and miraculous powers 
of its founder. 

Semler* was brought up in the bosom of the Pietists ; 
and though his character manifestly unfitted him for the 
reception of their more enthusiastic tenets, he was certain- 
ly deeply impressed with two of their opinions. He had 
learned, I mean, from them to undervalue every thing 
which had nota direct tendency to promote the practice of 
virtue; and their dislike to controversy had given him a 
distaste to all the doctrines which served as a foundation 
for it. Gifted by nature with a most powerful mind, with 
gigantic industry, and the most unquenchable appetite for 
literary research, these happy predispositions were unfor- 
tunately in great measure counteracted by the faults of his 
early education. He had never been taught to exchange 
rapidity and conjecture, for patience and accuracy. He 
glanced over the fields of history and criticism with a 
keenness indeed which discovered perhaps occasionally 
minutiz that had escaped others, but with a rapidity which 
overlooked what their most cautious examination pointed 
out—and then he denied the existence of what he had 
failed to perceive. Nothing can be more striking than 
the way in which he occasionally combines the fruits of 
his various researches, except the carelessness with which 
those researches were made, and the sort of fated blindness 
with which he neglects or rejects the most material ele- 
ment of the whole he is attempting to form. He never 
hesitated in short to desert sober and substantial truth for 
striking but partial views, subtle error and ingenious theo- 
ry. To these qualities he added others which are very 


* I should refer generally to his Life in Eichhorn’s Allgem. Bibl. 
vol. V. Part I.—although the remarks here are rather derived from 
the impression made on me by his works, and the facts derived from 
Schréckh and other sources. It is singular, that Chalmer’s Biog. 
Dict. contains no notice of so very remarkable a man. 
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frequent ingredients in such a character—an undoubting 
estimation for all his own speculations, and a rash bold- 
ness in bringing them into public view. As the historian 
of religious doctrines, it was his constant attempt to show 
that a large part of them rested entirely on human authori- 
ty—but his hardest task was to treat of those to which 
he could not refuse the authori'y of Scripture, but which, 
because he could not discern what he called their utility, 
he rashly and impiously pronounced to possess none. He 
there boldly invented an hypothesis to get rid of what of- 
fended him. He contended that we are not to take all the 
declarations of Scripture as addressed to us,* but to consi- 
der them as in many points purposely adapted to the feel- 
ings and dispositions of the age when they originated, but 
by no means to be received by another and a more en- 
lightened period. ‘This was the origin of that famous theo- 
ry of Accommodation which Semler carried to great 
lengths, but which in the hands of his followers became 
the most formidable weapon ever devised for the destruc- 
tion of Christianity. Whatever men were disinclined to 
receive in the New Testament, and yet could not with 
decency reject while they called themselves Christians, 
and retained the Scripture, they got rid of by this theory, 
aud quietly maintained that the apostles, and in fact Jesus 
himself, had adapted himself, not only in his way of teach- 
ing, but also in his doctrines to the barbarism, ignorance 
ana prejudices of the Jews, and that it was therefore our 
duty to reject the whole of this temporary part of Chist- 
ianity, and retain only what is substantial and eternal. 
Every notion not suitable to existing Opinions was there- 


=» 


fore treated as mere adaptation to former ones—every thing 


* See lis life in Kichhorn, ubi supra, p. 75. _ I find his accommo- 
dation theory mentioned in the Preface to his Paraphrase of the 
Epistle to the Romans, published at Halle, 1769. See a review of it 
int Ernesti N. Theol. Bibl. X. p. 497. 
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for example mysierious and difficult, the very notion in- 
deed that Christianity was a revelation from Heaven, was 
said to be merely a wise condescension to the weakness of 
former ages*—and nothing at last was left but what eom- 
mon experience and natural religion suggested. I shall 
have occasion to take some farther notice of this theory in 

my next Discourse, but I cannot mention it at all without 

adding to it an expression of the strongest abhorrence. 

There seems to be a curse attached to men who hold these 

degrading notions of revelation, which condemns them 
for ever to low and groveling views, and blinds them in 
all instances to the existence and operation of any of the 
more elevated virtues, as it does here to the lofty and un- 
compromising nature of truth. That I should teach the 
truths committed to me in the manner and the language 
best adapted to my hearers, is not only right, but my boun- 
den duty ; but that I should add to those truths in order 
to gain them a favourable reception, that I should dimin- 
ish their force in order to obviate offence or disgust, that 
I should clothe them in colour which never belonged to 
them, and introduce them by means of striking and attract- 
ive falsehoods, would be proceedings which would ensure 
my condemnation on the justest grounds, if I were intro- 
ducing a mere human system of morality, and which would 
stamp me at once as an impostor, if I pretended that the 
doctrine I taught was divine. Strange indeed must these 
men’s notions be of a divine, or even of a sincere human 
teacher, when they can believe that he would endeavour 
to reeommend a practical system of the most lofty virtues 





* Ammon’s phrase is (Summa Theol. Christ. p. 21. ed. 1816. 
‘Quid quod ipsam legationis divine notionem ad infantiam generis 
lumani obligarent.’ He refers to Henke Neues Magazin fir Exe- 


gese, &c. I. p. 133, and Veber Offenbarung und Mythologie, Berlin. 
1799. 
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by the sacrifice of truth, that virtue which gives characte; 
and value to the rest. 

I return to Semler, who soon proceeded to attack the 
canon of Scripture. He laid down the usual base, that 
canonical books must be of divine authority, but their di- 
vinity was to be established on a new and most dangerous 
principle. The mark of a divine origin was to be the util- 
ity of the work, or its tendency to promote virtue. J pass 
over the insufficiency of the proof to establish the divine 
origin of a writing. I acknowledge its sufficiency to dis- 
prove such an origin, supposing the existence of a compe- 
tent judge. But who, or what is the judge, in this case ? 
The decision is obviously left to human caprice, which in 
compliance with the altered notions of a different period, 
or a fashionable philosophy, may in this age reject, what 
in the last it received. And who will be content to leave 
to such an arbiter the power of pronouncing a character of 
writings which may come from God, on which salvation 
may depend, and the real nature of which we have the 
power of ascertaining by legitimate evidence? Yet in this 
way did Semler venture to judge of the Sacred Writings, 
and to eject from the canon, without hesitation, these which 
did not meet his approbation. He decided that the Christ- 
ian was not bound to receive a single book of the Old Tes- 
tament, as of divine origin ; for he declared that man could 
receive no moral improvement from them. The historical 
books of the New Testament were only valuable for the 
weaker brother, who must be guided rather by history, 
than by any principles formally proposed. And even the 
others are only to be valued by the stronger-minded 
Christian, till he has made himself master of the ideas they 
contain. He may then cast them from him, and pursue by 
his own strength the path of Christianity, to an extent 
whither they could never lead him.* The principle which 


* See the Life before referred to, in Eichhorn’s Magazine, P- 
91—93. 
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Semler applied to the books, he applied likewise to their 
contents, and judged of the history and doctrines by their 
utility alone, without any reference to the external evi- 
dence of prophecies and miracles. 

These were his general principles ; let us look shortly 
at some particular instances of his treating sacred subjects. 
One” of his favourite theories was that of the existence of 
two parties of Christians from the commencement—one 
which desired to connect Christianity closely in its origin 
and doctrines with the Jewish system ;_ the other, a gnos- 
tic and free-thinking school. Christ, he tells us, conciliat- 
ed both ; when he addressed the Judaizing party, he pro- 
fessed a reverence for the Jewish system; when speaking 
to his gnostic followers, he strongly opposed these Jewish 
prejudices. After his death, Peter placed himself at the 
head of the Jewish converts, the scene of whose operation 
was confined to Juda. St. Paul took the lead in the gnos- 
tic party, which endeavoured to generalize Christianity, 
and prepare it for the conversion of the Gentiles. Each 
sect proceeded in its own peculiar principles, and after the 
death of the apostles, open hostilities commenced. In the 
second century, the evil of such a contest was perceived, 
and the scheme of a Catholic church was formed. Attempts 
were made to conciliate the plans of St. Peter and St. 
Paul: and for this purpose, without any authority in his- 
tory, some share in the holy task of converting the 
heathens was attributed to St. Peter. The four gos- 
pels which we possess, were those of the Jewish party ; 
the documents which recorded Christ’s addresses to the 
enostics have perished, except the gospel of Marcion—the 
letters of St. Paul belonged to the gnostics, and the Cath- 
olic episties were written to promote the union of the two 
parties. With regard to the epistle to the Hebrews, which 


* See a more copious detail of it in the Life, p. 59—72. 
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so directly contradicted this hypothesis, Semler asserted 
that St. Paul wrote it to please the Jewish party, at a 
period of his career when he had some hopes of conciliat- 
ing them, a hope which he afterwards renounced; and 
with it of course the principles and professions which he 
had assumed as a mere matter of convenience. But where 
are the grounds of this monstrous hypothesis ? Its base is 
the ascription of duplicity to the holy Founder of our reli- 
gion, and the great apostle of the Gentiles. I pass over 
the impiety of such an ascription if they were divine teach- 
ers, and its absurdity if they were really moral, though 
human ones; and I ask, on what does it rest? As to 
Jesus, it rests on nothing whatever, even by Semler’s con- 
fession, to be found in the canonical gospels ; but on a few 
words scattered amid the fragments of an heretic, and brand- 
ed as forgeries from the beginning ; and on the evidence 
which he imagined might have been found in documents, 
the value of which, had they existed, must have rested on 
the destruction uf every idea we have as to the present 
canon, and the contents of which neither he nor any one 
else can know, as they perished in the very earliest ages of 
Christianity. As to St. Paul, it rests on an arbitrary hy- 
pothesis as to the date of a particular work ; and nothing 
can more fully stamp the character of Semler, than his 
never hesitating to rest on this creation of his own, an ac- 
cusation of falsehood against any man, and much more 
against one whose bold, impetuous, and uncompromising 
love of truth, is recorded in every page of his writings 
and his history.—I can merely mention some of his other 
theories ; indeed they require no refutation. He imagin- 
ed* that the epistles were not inéended for the community, 


* See the Life, p. 72. This theory is not at all connected with 
the probable supposition, that from the difficulty of multiplying copies, 
and the danger of possessing them, these epistles were principally 
kept in the hands of these ministers. See for instance, the very ac- 
cute answer to the New Trial of the witnesses by an Oxford layman. 
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but for the ministers of each church, in contradiction to the 
plain declarations of almost every chapter of every epistle. 
He rejected the testimony, even on historical points, of 
those Fathers of whose understanding he deemed lightly ; 
and formed a strange theory of which you have already 
heard the refutation,* that the works ascribed to Tertullian, 
were the composition of a later age. In doctrinal points, 
he undertook to defend the errors of Pelagius; in our 
Lord’s Satisfaction, he rejected all notions of the justice of 
God as requiring it; in our Reconciliation, he maintained 
that no externa! work of a mediator was concerned, but that 
the whole was a moral operation within the human mind. 
These are a very few among the wild hypotheses of one, 
who, even in this country, has been called the immortal 
Semler—these are the fruits of mankind in his case ofa 
rash and innovating spirit in religion. Experience and 
reason show indeed alike that from such a spirit in such a 
cause, no other results can ever be expected; and that 
when religion requires to be cleansed from the earthly or 
human additions and alterations which she may have un- 
dergone, the remedy is to be found from a better spirit, 
and a different quarter. But to the individual who indul- 
ged in such a spirit, what will be the result, what the ope- 
ration on his own mind? If man must err, if he will not be 
content with the religion of Christ as Christ taught it, far, 
far better for him, is it to believe too much than too little. 
He may assent to error—but the principle of his belief is 
still pure and undefiled. He may receive some things per- 
haps which never came from his heavenly Father, with the 
reverence which is due to the word of God alone ; but his 
reverence, his affection, his child-like love of that word 
still remain, and without them there is no knowledge, no 


* In the admirable course of Lectures by the Lord Bishop of Bris- 
tol, as Regus Professor of Divinity, in the course of the present 
year. 
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real feeling, no sincere reception of the elevating and im. 
proving truths of Christianity. Well would it be for those 


who with rash and unhallowed hands attack the fabric of 


Christian doctrine, to remember one, and assuredly one of 
the most important of its doctrines for the direction and for- 
mation of our faith, that the one grand requisite for a Christ- 
ian believer is a patient teachableness, and a throwing down 
of the strong holds of personal vanity and self-confidence, 
Well if they remembered the words of him who spake as 
never man spake, and in simple words poured forth the 
treasures of eternal wisdom, that except we become as little 
children, we shall in no wise inherit the kingdom of hea- 
ven, we shall neither attain to a true knowledge of it here, 
nor a participation of its glories hereafter. 
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Sad 


ISAIAH XLVII. 10. 


Thy wisdom and thy knowledge, it has perverted thee. 


In my last Discourse, I brought down the history of the 
German church as far as the time of Semler, and gave you 
some view of his writings, and of the principles, which in 
the earlier and middle part of his life, he adopted and ad- 
: vocated, [thought such a view necessary, because Semler 

appears to be recognized by the members of the modern 
’ school, as its father and founder. By that expression, how- 
ever, we are by no means to understand that they accede 
either to his principles or his practice in theology. On the 
contrary, they perpetually erect theories* in entire contra- 


ee 


* There is a strong instance in the Life of Semler by Eichhorn, 
already referred to, p. 73. Eichhorn there reprehends Semler for 
treating of the Revelations as the work of a fanatic, written to pro- 
mote enthusiastic notions of thé Messiah, and says, that Semler's 
mind was not fit to treat of such a work. The fact is, that Kich- 
horn had himself proposed another theory as‘to the Revelation. viz. 
that it is a drama representing in many alternating scenes the down- 
all of Paganism and Judaism. 
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diction to his; as for example, in the case of St. Paul, 
whom they frequently reprobate for his blind attachment 
to Judaism, while, if they listened to their founder, they 
would be told that the great apostle endeavoured to extir- 
pate every mark of it from the Christian system, and plac- 
ed himself at the head of the free-thinking party, which op- 
posed it. But this designation of honour is given to Sem- 
ler, because he first* taught the German divines to reject 
the divine origin of Scripture, and its universal obligation, 
to think and to speak lightly of a large portion of what at 
least is received by every Christian church as Christian doc- 
trine, and to produce without hesitation and without awe, 
theories which involve charges of the most serious nature 
against the moral character of the Founder, and the first 
teachers of our religion. And his lessons have not been 
lost—thie evil seed which he committed to the earth produc- 
ed an hundred-fold—the harvest time has come—and even 
the soer would have contemplated with surprize and hor- 
ror the evil and poisonous crop which has sprung from the 
seed he planted. Even in these days, when the novelty of 
any Opinion seems too often to atone for its infamy, and he 
is most admired and most applauded, who casts farthest 
from him what the wise of former days venerated and loved, 
there are things to be found in the works of Semler’s fol- 
lowers, which would not be heard without loathing and 
disgust. There is a daringness of disbelief, a wantonness 
of blasphemy to be found in them, which in a professed un- 
believer we should expect and understand ;_ but when we 
turn from the works where it is found, to the page which 
records the name and situation of the writers, when we find 
that they not only still number themselves among the fol- 
lowers of the Saviour of the world, but that to many of 


- * This merit seems generally allowed him. See Wegscheider, p- 
24. Note A. 
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them is entrusted that solemn charge of educating the 
younger brethren, and to almost all is committed that still 
more solemn charge of feeding and watching over Christ’s 
flock on earth, there would be no consolation for the Christ- 
ian heart, were it not intimately persuaded that God has 
some great end in view, some great lesson to teach, in al- 
lowing so dreadful a pest to infest this portion of his vine- 
yard, and to threaten the destruction of all that is dear, sa- 
ered and holy. Indeed we may perhaps observe that alrea- 
dy one great end has been gained—that in the largest divi- 
sion of Lutheran Germany, the evil has been so strongly 
felt, and its cause so clearly discerned,that measures are 
already taken for the introduction of a general liturgy, and 
it is intended to follow that step by the establishment of a 
more efficient church government. I shall not profane the 
place in which I stand, by repeating the most offensive 
among the assertions and opinions to which I have alluded. 
I should prefer even the serious responsibility of having 
brought forward an unfounded or exaggerated charge 
against the German divines, but I fear that even an heavier 
accusation than any which I have preferred, would be amply 
justified by what I shall now proceed to state, without div- 
ing into the depths oftheir unchristian inquiries and con- 
clusions. 

As of course they professed to rest on the great principle 
of Protestantism, that Scripture is the only source of truth, 
their first attention in their course of innovation was «irect- 
ed to Scripture itself and the notions commonly entertained 
with respect to it. Now when Scripture is considered as 
the ground of our knowledge of Christianity, there are 
three principal points involved, its credibility, its value as 
4 source of revelation, and the manner in which a know- 
ledge of that revelation can be gained from it. The credi- 
bility is assuredly the first of these in logical order, but the 
second, namely, the value of Scripture as a source of reve- 
‘ation, and the question so nearly connected with it, name- 
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ly the inspiration of Scripture, were, as was perhaps na- 
tural from their very great importance, the first object of 
discussion. And here it is only justice to say that the con- 
sideration of this first question was not forbidden by any 
declaration of their churches.* At least none of the con- 
fessions of faith which I have seen, lay down any express 
doctrine on inspiration, nor do there seem to be any very 
precise notions on the subject in the casual expressions 
which relate to it in the defence of the confession of Augs- 
burgh. The first step was to renounce the old, and assur- 
edly untenable,t hypothesis of an inspiration extended to 


* It is sincerely to be regretted, that the right intentions of the 
present admirable king of Prussia [it is to that country } alluded,] 
have been frustrated for the moment by the objections entertained, 
to the liturgy proposed. I have understood that the king had laid 
his commands on the bishop of Potsdam [for there are now two 
bishops nominated in Prussia, though I need not say that the consti- 
tution of the Lutheran church there, is not episcopal, and that these 
bishops possess merely the name] to draw up a liturgy. which, when 
completed, was so unsatisfactory to his majesty, no mean judge in 
these matters, that he entrusted the business to a layman, in an offi- 
cia! situation about his own person. The liturgy so composed, has 
been promulgated by the royal authority, but the substance of it has 
been objected to, and |] think with reason, by the clergy; and the 
very right of the king to impose a liturgy questioned with a freedom 
which would astonish those who assert the slavery of the press in the 
Prussian dominions) Among other pamphlets, an anonymous one 
called, * Ueber die Neue Liturgie,’ had attracted great attention 
last year; and I believe that the celebrated Schleiermacher has since 
published on the subject. ‘There is to be a convention of the Prus- 
sian clergy to consider the question this autumn, and every well in- 
clined person will, 1 am sure, join in the wish, that the laudable in- 
tentions of the king may be seconded by good dispositions on the 
part of the clergy. P.S. Since this book went to press. I have ob- 
served a statement in the public papers, that out of between 7 and 
8,000 churches in the Prussian dominions, above 5,000 have now ac- 
cepted the Liturgy. 

} ‘The strongest expressions perhaps are to be found in the Con- 
tessions,Art. vii. de abus. p. 42, 44, and the Apology. Pref. 48. Art 
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every word and thing in the New Testament. But after 
proposing a variety of theories as to the various ranks* and 
degrees of inspiration, after accepting for a moment the 
reasonable belief, that although the supposition of an im- 
mediate supernatural agency, at every instant is superflous. 
God who had appointed the aposties to teach Christianity, - 
enabled them by the help of his Spirit to teach it rightly, 
and to avoid error and falsehood, this belief too was reject- 
ed, and it was determined that the notion of an immediate 
agency was to be rejected on some strange physical and 


i. 81, ed. Rechenb. Artic. Smalcald. Part II. Art. ii.p. 308. Part 
Ill. Art. viii. 333 Form. Concord. Sol. decl. Pref. 635. These 
are pointed out by Wegscheider, p. 134. 


* This was the old theory. See Athenagoras Legat. pro Christ- 
ian. p. 32, et 36 ed. Ox. 1706. Justin Martyr Coh. ad Grec. p. 9. 
ed Ox. So most of the early dogmatical writers. Déderlein, In- 
stit. Theol. Christ. I. p. 101. mentions a book of Schubert, Abhand- 
lung von der heilig. Schrift and deren Canon, 1774, as maintaining 
the same opinions. Ernesti, in an article in the Theolog. Bibl. 
vol. III. p. 446 ,on a work called, Briefe tber die Mosaischen Schrif- 
ten und Philosophie, has some very powerful remarks on the subject. 
He says, p. 469, that however we may be content to depend on hu- 
man writers, in human matters, yet in divine ones containing rules of 
faith and life, and written by men unused to composition, not possess- 
ing the ability which would enable them perhaps to explain them- 
selves with the necessary clearness, or to express themselves so that 
the reader should think of nothing more nor less, nor other than they 
did, and not writing in a language they had learned by rule, we can- 
not be content to depend on mere human strength. For it is harder 
to write accurately, than to think rightly, a truth very conspicuous 
in the writings of philosophers, who so often fail to express their 
own meaning with accuracy. He concludes, that in the actual writ- 
ing, the apostles were therefore assisted immediately by the Holy 
Spirit, the choice and order of matter pointed out, and the necessary 
accuracy and certainty given; and that otherwise, their writings 
could not properly be proposed a3 a rule of faith and life. 
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psychological grounds,* that it was repugnant to rea. 


* On this point, there is a curious book of Téliner, called, ‘Die 
Gittliche Eingebung der Heilige Schrift.’ Linden et Leipsic, 1771, 
Téllner was a teacher of divinity at Frankford on the Oder. His 
book was reviewed by Ernesti in the Neueste Theol. Bibl. vol. 
If. p. 31. Of Tollner’s notions on the practical part of Christianity, 
there is a sufficient account in Staudlen’s Geschichte der Christ. 
Moral. p. 763, and following; and it thence appears that Tillner 
considered that both the will, the matter, the words, and the order 
of both the matter and the words, might be objects of inspiration— 
that there were four degrees, 1, when the inspiration extended to all 
of them, 2, when to some of them only, 3, when all were partly 
under supernatural guidance, 4, when some were under natural 
guidance only, the others under partly natural, and partly supernatu- 
ral. Some books he thinks written without any inspiration, and 
only confirmed by God, p. 50; in the Old Testament he thinks Moses 
might have been directed to a choice of his subjects, and his memory 
might have been strengtiiened——and so of the Psalms and prophecies. 
In the historical books he allows no inspiration. What degree ex- 
ists in the new Testament, he cannot decide. - In the Acts, there 
was a mediate and natural inspiration. In St. Mark’s case, an im- 
mediate inspiration is improbable, as he adds little to St. Matthew, 
and the disproportion of the first and second parts of his Gospel be- 
trays an humancomposer. St. Luke and Mark, were however, ap- 
proved of by the inspired apostles, which is enough to give due 
authority to their writings. Others make three degrees of inspiration, 
an antecedent, concomitant and consequent; by which. respectively, 
unknownfacts are communicated, errors are avoided in those the writ- 
ers already knew, and human works are pronounced to be true. See 
Déderlein Inst. Theol. Christ. I. p. 102. and Quenstedt. Theol. 
Did. Pol. 1. 70. he last answers to Téllner’s notions of confirma- 
tion. The reader wili find more such distinctions in Gerhard’s Loci 

Theologici If. 26. Hollaz Examen Theol. ed. Teller. 74. and Dan- 
hauer’s Hodosophia. 34. Déderlein says, that Luther also thought 
there were degrees of inspiration, and refers to the Preface to the 
Gerinan translation of the New Testament, 1524, and to that o the 
Epistic of St Janes in bis Works, XIV. 104, 149. as also to Bret- 
schnenler’s work, ‘Lather an unsere Zeit.’ Erlang. 1817. to 
Krause Opusc. Theoil. 207, toa passage in Luther's works II, 140, 
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son,* both with the freedom of the writers, and the quality 
of their works,and moreover that it admitted of no imagin- 


and to Plank’s Geschichte d. Entstehung und Bildung des Protest. 
Lebrbegriff. vol. II. 97. 

See Tittman’s Pragmat. Geschichte, 1824. p. 192. There are, 
indeed some extraordinary arguments to be found on this subject, in 
all the rationalist writers. I have noticed below one statement; 
namely, that ‘the doctrine of inspiration supposes the Deity and the 
nature of the human mind to be spirabiles.’ 


* I abridge the objections to it from Wegscheider, p. 145, and 
following. ‘The various notions of supernatural revelation in Scrip- 
ture, must be referred to the mystic narrations and notions of all bar- 
barous people, and explained by the known laws of nature. As to 
any appearance of God,* it is expressly denied, John i. 18, 1 John 
iv. 12. Visions of angels, and narrations about demons, are desti- 
tute of all grounds of history—and the names, &c. given to angels 
betray a Jewish origin, while the business attributed to them, as Gen, 
xviil. XXXii. 1, is unworthy of them. The voices said to be heard 
from heaven, are generally to be explained by thunder. Dreams 
and visions are best explained by psychology, and have no marks of 
truth. Finally, the notion of a divine inspiration is repugnant to the 
idea of a perfect spirit, and entirely takes away the intellectual and 
moral liberty and dignity of man; it must be explained from the dis- 
position of a rude age, which attributes every thing out of the com- 
mon way, even any unusual excitement of mind to the Deity. There 
is a petitio principii in all the orthodox arguments. For the ortho- 
dox require us to believe in the divinity of revelation, because it is 
contained in an inspired book, and then require us to believe in the 
inspiration of the book, because it contains the history of a divine re- 
velation.| Again, other animals can attain their proper ends, this 


* All these sentiments of Wegscheider, as to the natural explanations of 
the visions, dreams, voices, &c. in the New Testament, are held by Ammon. 
(See Summ. Theol. Christ. p 24.) and they are noticed by Schrickh VIL. p. 
030. and VIII. p. 309. 


+ Plank, Geschichte des Christenthums, Gottingen, 1818. Pref. p. xi. an- 
swers to this, that the apostles as mere human writers, may be allowed to 
bear testimony to the divinity of Christianity, and that from that divinity, their 
inspiration may be proved. But, says Wegscheider, if we consider the evan- 
gelists as human writers, we may examine their narrations, like those of any 
other people. It would be unjust to assert the existence of mythi in other 
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able proof. When the declarations of Scripture were 
urged on them, when it was said that Christ had promised 


is a very favourite argument, without extraordinary assistance, why 
should we think man alone unable to attain the end of his existence, 
viz. to be moral and religious, without such assistance? Farther, it 
is clear, that the scriptures cannot be inspired, from the difference in 
style, the different sources whence it is derived, Numb. xxi. 14, Josh. 
x. 13, the chronological difficulties, and the differences in doctrine,} 
from its containing an argument often ambiguously and obscurely 
expressed and amended, or still to be amended,f in process of time, 
and of such a nature, as to be manifestly within the power of human 
faculties.) Besides, many of the books were not actually written by 
those, whose names they bear, but by amanuenses, of whose inspira- 
tion nothing is known. Again, if inspiration were necessary, inter- 
preters would be inspired, as the Scripture is certainly often obscure. 
The revelation to which the Jewish and Christian religions are refer- 
red, may be fairly reckoned a natural, and mediate one, such that the 
authors of these two forms may be said to have been excited by Pro- 
vidence, acting by natural means, to give better notions of religion. 


writers, and allow all the evangelists say to be true. All antiquity is bound 
together by very close ties, and cannot be understood, unless the same sort of 
events and histories in different nations, are judged of in the same way, and 
sacred and profane history are weighed with the same balance. 


+ Christ in the three first Gospels is very different from the picture drawn 
by St. John, [see Herder Vom Sohn Gottes. p. 177,] especially in his conversa- 
tions and seatiments. See Gurlitt. Lectionum in Novum Testamentum Speci- 
men 1V. Hamb. 1805. Briefe iiber den Rationalismus, p. 325. De Wette 
iiber Religion und Theologie, p. 178. Bretschneider Probabilia de Evang. et 
Epp. Joann. indole, Leips. 1820, p. 1. sq. Generally, see Thurn Sammlung 
abweichender Vorstellungen der N, T. Schriftsteller iib. einen und denselbe 


Gegenstand. Leips. 1805. All these sentiments of Wegscheider are repeated 
by Ammon Summ, Theol. Christ. §. 2. 


$ The supposition made by some persons that God in revelation and inspi- 
ration, so accommoiated himself to the understanding of uncivilized men, as to 
teach them even false opinions for a time, is entirely repugnant to every idea 
of a wise and true Deity. Another supposition, that inspiration only extends 
to divine things, and that we ought to separate from it the many errors found 
in Seripiure, as to geology, astronomy, &c. is untenable, as some of those 
errors are connected with religious matters, Josh. x. 12, 13, 2 Cor. xii. 2, and 
God, if he gave any inspiration, would not sanction any error. 


§ Many points supposed to be due to inspiration alone, have been found 
among nations, where no inspiration is thought of, as circumcision among the 
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to send a Comforter who should guide his disciples into all 
truth, and abide with them for ever, when it was shown 


Then the ancients commonly spoke of any peculiar gift of genius, es- 
pecially when attended with fervour of mind, and of any remarkable 
events, simply as the works of the Deity, and so the authors of a re- 
ligion might appear to themselves to speak from God, and claim the 
title of messengers of God, without impropriety, inasmuch as they 
spoke what was worthy of God, the author of truth, and true reli- 
gion. Wegscheider, p. 156,1n a note on this point, gives the follow- 
ing strange explanation of John vii. 17. ‘If any man will do his 
will.’ * Jesus ipse, Joh. vii. 17, doctrinam, quam tradidit, divinam 
esse professus est, quatenus divina ejus indoles ab homine vere reli. 
gioso proboque bene cognosci protest atque dijudicari. Déderlein* 
certainly holds somewhat higher notions of inspiration than these. 
He tells us,that as all antiquity ascribes the books of Scripture to the 
apostles, who were commissioned to teach this divine religion, and 
had a promise of the help of the Spirit, every thing of a religious na- 
ture must be referred to the Holy Spirit, and as the institution is 
divine, the books may be reckoned so. But then, nothing but the re- 
ligious parts of them can be so thought of; and for them, it is enough 
to consider them as sacred, as being the fount of salutary truth, with- 
out being too definite, as tothe way in which they became divine. 
He adds, that it is very common to say of any persons, especially 
poets,t whose sentiments and discourses, show high excitement that 
they are inspired, and after considering the passages usually alleged 
to prove inspiration, proceeds to show how difficult it would have 
been for the apostles to err, even without any superhuman aid. See 
Ernesti’s admirable remarks above. But Déderlein varies, as he 
afterwards says, that God preserved the memory of the apostles, 
when writing of Jesus, gave them a new revelation, if need was, and 


Ethiopians, the notion about the devil among the Persees, the incarnation in 
India, the resurrection among the Chaldees, Americans, Xe. 

* The sentiments of Henke, Eckerman, Theolog. Beitrige II. S. 2, and 
Tieftrunk, Censur des Prot. Lehrbeg. Berlin, 1791, are mentioned by Déder- 
lein, 1. p. 106, as exactly in unison with those just transcribed from Wegschei- 
der, that is to say, as entirely denying all supernatural inspiration. 


+ This is a very favourite notion. 1 have quoted the words of Henke below, 
and in Wegscheider we have a long passage to show, that the Jews like other 
ancient nations did not discriminate between inspiration and poetic enthusiasm, 
that in the second century only alter Christ, they began to talk of the inspiratuon 
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thatthe apostles themselves* said that they spoke not with 


St. Paul’s writings were adduced, which by distinguishing 
between his own opinions and those which he delivered 


an honest heart, when writing of themselves. And he adds, that 
where Gov did inspire the Sacred Writers, he thinks it must have 
been with words, as well as things, as he holds the last impossible 
without the first; and besides, as one great object was to enable 
the apostles to spread the religion clearly, it is surely probable, that 
the Spirit would have declared the truths of religion insuch words as 
they cou!d most clearly comprehend, and so best transmit to others. 
Diderlein Instit. Theol. Christ. [. p. 89, 106. Ammon [Summa. 
Theol. Christ. p. 22,] has the following observations. He thinks 
that some of the more recent. writers have been too violent, be- 
cause Jesus so constantly asserts his divine mission, and because 
the idea of a mediate divine instruction is applicable to all hu- 
man knowledge, and does not admit the notion peculiar to revela- 
tion. Itis easy, however, he adds, to answer the believers in ©&0t- 
vevsTia, [quotquot supersunt adhuc.] that the peculiar notion of inspi- 
ration cannot be applied without great moral inconvenience to the 
human mind, [for it net only ‘numinis et mentis humane naturam, 
spirabilem esse innuit’] the expression isthe same as Wegscheider’s, 
p- 149, but takes away all man’s intellectual and moral liberty, that 
the Sacred Writers never refer the divine instinct, with which they 
professed to be seized, to prose discourse, much less to writing. but 
merely to orac/es, that the diversity of style, &c. &c. shows that they 
were much left to their own device. 


* In some of the passages alluded to, [Luke i. 3. 1 Cor. vii. 10. 2 


of the Old Testament, and that then the ancient doctors of the church took up 
the same notions as to the New Testament. In his note, he cites a vast number 
of passages from Greek and Roman writers,to show,that they spoke of poets as 
inspired, and from other writers, to show that the eastern nations did the same. 
At the end of Bauer’s edition of Glass’s Philologia Sacra, he gives a disserta- 
tion on the mythi of the Bible, and tells us that much error has arisen from 
Supposing, that the prophecies, instead of being as they are, the works of men 
in a state of poetic furer, uttering their own complaints of their destiny, or 
thanking God for the mercies he had shown them, contain dogmatical notions, 
introduee Christ as speaking, and deseribe his death, &e. See Glass Philol. 
Sacr. ed. Dath. et Bauer. IL §. 2. ». 590. In fact, however, Wegscheiler 
goes farther than all this, when he tells us in note [A] on §. 8, thatall legisla- 
tors have boasted of a divine influenee, as Minos, Zoroaster, the founders of 
the Brachman, Sab:ean, and other religions. 
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the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the 
Holy Ghost teacheth—and when the several passages in 
by commandment, point out assuredly something not to 
be found within the mind of man, as occasionally acting on 
his, the reply was that no proof could be given that these 
expressions were to Le understood of a supernatural assist- 
ance, or (to use the words* of Henke the professor of divin- 
ity at Helmstadt) in any higher sense than the expressions 
of Cicero as to the inspiration of the poets, or those of 
Quintilian respecting Plato, as it appeared from the use of 
words in Scripture, that the writers made no accurate dis- 
tinction between immediatet and mediate agency. Cer- 
tainly no proof can be given which is not to be found in 
the clear import of the words themselves ; there are some 
things too clear to be proved by any thing but a statement 
of their clearness ; some too absurd to be disproved except 
hy a statement of their absurdity. It appears to me indeed 
that the German innovators have on this point, involved 


Cor. xi. 17,] the writers, according to Wegscheider, only claim the 
use of their own powers of mind; in 1 Cor. ii. 13. 2 Pet. i. 21, they 
refer only to the prophecies, when they speak of the divine instinct, 
which they do not define; in others, they recommend a trial of those, 
who are acted on by the divine spirit, as 1 John iv. 1. comp. Gal. ii. 
6.1 Cor. x. 15. xiv. 29; in 2 Tim. ii. 16, nothing is said farther, 
than that every book written under the influence of the divine spirit, 
is equally good for teaching and improving mankind ; and in 2 Pet. i. 
21, [a writing not universally admitted,] there is no mention of any 
book. So far Wegscheider, p. 150- 152. 

* IT cannot refer to Henke’s work; but the citation will be found 
at p. 37, of a pamphlet called, Zeiche der Zeit, published by an Hun- 
garian catholic, called Hohenegger, and printed, I think, at Pres- 
burgh. I have already spoken of the poetic inspiration in the pre- 
cecing note. 

+ See Wegscheider, §. 12. Déderlein Instit. Theol. I. p. 105. 
Bahrdt, pp. 42, and 44, Notes S et X. Eckerman's Theol. Beitriige 
{l. Part I. 11. Henke’s Lineam Inst. fidei. Christiana, §. 14. Ammon. 
Wissensch. Prakt. Theol. p. 43. Summa Theol. Christ. §. 10, 11, 12+ 
Tiettrunk Censur des Protest. Lehrbeg. I. 327. 
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themselves frequently in self contradictions,* for they 
could not deny that the Sacred Writers were so far under 
the protection and assistance of God, as to be saved from 
error, although they vehemently rejected all notions of 
supernatural agency. Yet if they were enabled to do what 
unassisted man with his utmost diligence and love of truth 
could not effect, to what purpose is it to contend that this 
assistance was mediate and not immediate ? If they were 
not enabled to do more than other men, what assistance 
could they be said to derive from the Deity, in any proper 
sense of the word? However, as appeal had thus been 
made to the writers themselves, it was obviously necessary 
to consider the question of their credibility. And this 
was also necessary, because previously to these discussions, 
it had been deemed sufficient to show the external credibil- 
ity of Scripture by historical proofs, and with respect to 
the internal part, to remove any difficulties and apparent 
contradictions. But in these enquiries the certainty ol 
inspiration had been always taken for granted, and now 
that it was called in question it was deemed necessary to 
examine the credibility on other grounds. They who 
wished to impugn it, in general assumed the hypothesis of 


* The error of the rationalizing divines in reasoning on this sub- 
ject, appears to me to arise from their overlooking the distinction be- 
tween the means, and the end. In speaking generally, of any work 
effected by God’s providence, it is easy to see, that it is in the means 
alone, that we can distinguish between mediate and emmediate. Thus 
the punishment of a guilty city might be effected, either by natural 
or supernatural means; as, for example, by fire from heaven; or by 
the hands of hostile nations, which might be excited to the work bj 
Providence, acting, however, through common and natural means— 
but in the thing itself, in the destruction of buildings, and in the 
death of human beings, there is nothing of an extraordinary nature. 
In the case of inspiration, on the contrary, it is the end alone, about 
which we need dispute; for it is obviously out of the ordinary course 
of nature, that men should be saved from error and mistake—that 
of itself is sufficient to establish a supernatural agency—and if that 
he allowed, we need hardly dispute, whether the means used to effect 
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a deception* practised by the apostles from good motives, 
a pious fraud in short: they supposed that these founders 
of the Christian religion, in order to introduce a better and 
more wholesome moral system, and gain attention and 
weight for it among the people, allowed themselves to give 
many circumstances a different dress from their true one. 
Armed with this hypothesis, they could obviously reject 
every thing which they disliked in Scripture, without ap- 
pearing openly to attack the character of the apostles— 
they could change the whole into a fable, of which every 
man might believe as much or as little as he pleased. If 
these writers really meant no more than their words con- 
vey, (for I seek not to penetrate into the dark recesses of 
their thoughts and intentions) it does little honour to their 
sense of morality to have continued the profession of a re. 
ligion founded on deceit; if they meant to get rid of it, 
their proceedings may do more credit to their understand- 
ing, for its rejection by every man who loved truth and 
honesty, was the necessary consequence of the admission 
oftheir hypothesis. It would be disgusting to go through 
all the strange fancies which were set afloat, and which 
tended only to set Scripture, on the same footing as an in- 
genious but improbable romance. ‘They all proceeded 


a purpose allowed to be supernatural, were themselves ordinary or 
extraordinary. 


* T recommend the perusal of Tittman’s 17th section, pp. 198, and 
following. Wegscheider, §. 26, et Hauff Bemerkungen iiber die 
Lehrart Jesu, Offenb. 1798. Wegscheider in §. 44. not. B. rather 
defends Christ and his apostles from the charge of deception, by say- 
ing, that they only adopted a common notion of their age, in attribut- 
ing any peculiar feelings or effects to God. The strongest work, I 
think, on the deception, is Bahrdt’s ‘ Briefe iiber die Bibel im Volk- 
ston.’ On all this part of the question, I imagine, that subsequent 
writers took much from Lessing’s own works, see especially his 
Theologischer Nachlass. Berlin, 1784, and the Fragments which 
he published, and which some attribute to Reimarus. I should re- 
commend also Reinhard’s Versuch iiber den Plan welchen der Stifter 
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from the determination that whatever was not intelligible, * 
was ineredible ; that on!y what was of familiar and easy 
ex lanation, deserves belief, and that all which was mira- 
culous and mysterious in Scripture must be rejected, and 
they rested perpetually on notions and reasonings, which 
were in themselves miracles of ineredibiiity. There were 
some indeed who appeared to avoid these extremes, and 
yet from the same dislike to all that was miraculous or 
mysterious, and with the same determination to consider 
the apostles as mere human historians, suggested the doubt 
whether such historians could be free from error ; whether 
t-ey had the powert of relating every thing as it really 
happened. Nothing can shew more clearly that the inno- 
vators, whatever were their professions, had in fact, no be- 
lief that Christianity in any way whatever came from God, 
than their arguments in this part of their career. If a re- 
ligion is really sent into the world of God, and if they who 
are to teach it cannot be safe from error without assistance 
from God, the obvious inference is, that they would re- 
ceive that necessary assistince. But these divines, while 
in wordst they allowed at this time that the religion was 


der Chr. Religion zum besten der Menschheit entwarf. [4th ed. Wit- 
temberg. 1791,) for an account and refutation of all this mischief. It 
is noticed in Ammon’s Vollstiind. Lehrbuch der Christ. Relig. 
Moral, (Gétting. 1806.) §. 85. Déderlein, Inst. (Theol. Christ. p. 34,) 
defends the apostles, that is, he proves their wish to tell all as it real- 
ly happened, from their excellent characters, &c. 

* Eckermann’s Theolog. Beitrige, vol. V. Part II. I would refer 
too for similar notions, to Wegscheider, §. 9, 10, 11, not. C. on }. 41. 

t See Tittman, p. 205. 

t This was merely allowed on the ground that whatever was right, 
comes from God. See Ammon’s Vollst. Lehrb. der Christlich-Relig. 
moral. §. 88. His quotation at the end is from Cic. Tusc. Quest. 
[.26. ‘Philosophia, omnium artium mater, quid est aliud, nisi, 
ut Plato ait, donum, ut ego, inventum Deorum.’ See Léffler, Maga- 
zin, fiir Prediger. vol. VII. Part I. p- 26. De Wette Religion und 


Theol. (2d ed. Berlin, 1821,) pp. 72, 93, 232, and Wegscheider, §. 11. 
and 12. 
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sent from God, while they allowed also that the first pro- 
pagators of it, if mere unassisted men could not be safe 
from mistake or error, rejected this inference, and made 
another, namely, that as there was reason to suspect the 
writers of error,the only method of getting at truth, was to 
subject what they had written* to a critical examination, 
to separate the wheat in Scripture from the chaff, that is to 


* Nulla alia ratio et via eas, [the positive doctrines} examinandi 
datur, quam ut illarum placita cum iis que via naturali recte ration- 
is de Deo ejusque voluntate ipsi innotuerint, diligenter componat, et 
ad hance normam sine omni superstitione, examinet. Wegscheid. 
j. 11. p. 38. §. 19. and note, p. 66. and following. See Déderlein 
Diss. de usu et abusu rationis hum. in rebus Divinis. Hall. 1759. 
Wegscheider acts always on this principle, through his works. 
Thus, for example, when speaking of the future state, he says, that 
Christ speaks of it in two ways, 1. that the soul, immediately after 
death, will pass to another life; and 2. that there will be a resurrec- 
tion of the body; and that it cannot be denied, that this last doctrine 
is to be found in Scripture, p. 560. Then he proceeds as usual to 
decide on the truth of these notions, according to the principles of 
reason, p. 571, accepts the first and rejects the last. In the same 
way, writers of his class examine every doctrine above reason—and 
every miracle. In §. 199. Wegscheide tells us, that the notion to 
be found in Scripture, of the Messiah’s coming to judge the world, 
must be false ; nay, that it opposes some of Christ’s own declarations, 
which he quotes. It will be curious to mention these as a specimen 
of the vague and inapplicable passages, which these writers perpe- 
tually use to oppose the plainest and most positive declarations of 
Scripture. The first is John iii. 18 ‘ He that believeth not, is con- 
emned already.” The second, Luke, xvi. 22. where Lazarus is 
said on his death to have been carried into Abraham's bosom; and 
the third, John xviii. 36. where Christ says, that his kingdom is not- 
of this world. From these passages, strange to say, Wegscheider 
concludes, that there can be no future judgment before Christ’s 
throne; when St. Paul says, disertis verbis, [Romans xiv.10.] ‘We 
shall all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ.’ Had the ortho 
dox party used the parable of Lazarus to prove any doctrine, they 
would have been overwhelmed with declamation against the absurdi- 
ty of citing a parable so full of Jewish mythi, in proof ef any point 
of doctrine. 
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say, to separate those parts of Holy Writ which recom- 
mended themselves to reason from all the mysteries and 
miracles which surpassed it. And this has been the most 
enduring and acceptable method of attacking Christianity. 
But it will be asked if the consistent believer can object to 
this examination of Holy Writ, or ean hope for its recep- 
tion while he refuses the application of any reasonable test 
toit. Assuredly not! On the contrary, the believer chal- 
lenges investigation to every part of the system, its history, 
its evidenees, its doctrines—but then, he cannot be deem. 
ed unreasonable in requiring that at least it should not be 
treated worse than other writings,that such an examination 
should be fair, that there should not be a previous hy po- 
thesis whieh will influence it, that men should enquire 
what the writers did say, and not previously lay down 
what they ovghd to sey, not establish partial criteria for 
judging what they have said, not assume what is in fact at 
the bottom of the dispute, and fix the limits of the credi- 
bility of Serspture by the comprehensibility of its asser- 
tions to human reason. I maintain that the Rationalizing 
divines have done this—that they have chosen to suppose 
a system which they think reasonable, whieh they think 
ought to be the Christian system, and thet they reselved 
to make it so at any expense of Scripture. I heve no 
hesitation in saying, that their whole system of historical 
interpretation is built on these notions, and loudly as its 
excelleney is vaunted, I cannot but consider it most falla- 
cious and dangerous. That a real and sound interpreter of 
God’s word must add to a critical knowledge and complete 
familiarity with its language, the widest historical know- 
ledge, the knowledge of the opinions, pursuits, and cus- 
toms of the Jewish, and indeed of the Greek and Roman 
hations ; that in examining the words and phrases of Serip- 
ture, the peculiar opinions and habits of thought existing 
at the time of the writer, and likely to influence his style, 
must be investigated, is most true ; but this is not the pe- 
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culiar merit of the Rationalists—this is the old and sound 
grammatical interpretation which was used by erities, far, 
very far, superior to any one of them, and long before the 


existence of their school, and which will be used by future 


Be Yigg 


erities when that school, its follies and its mischief, have 


passed away and are forgotten. What is peculiar to them, 


ao Se To 


is this ; that in interpreting the New Testament, their first 
business is always not to examine the words, but to inves- 
tigate the disposition and character of the writer, and his 
knowledge of religion, the opinions of his age on that sub- 
ject, and finally, the nafure of what he delivers. From 
these, and not from the words, they seek the sense of 
Christ’s and his followers, discourses; and they examine 
the words by these previous notions, and not by the gram- 
matical method.* They seek for all which Christ said, 
in the notions held by the Jews in his time; and contend 
that those are the points first to be studied by an interpre- 
ter. They seek thence to explain the history, the dog- 
matical part of the New Testament, nay, those very dis- 
courses of Christ, in which he delivers points of faith and 
morals ; and thus enquire not what the Founder of our re- 










ligion and his disciples really thought or said, in each pass- 






age, in each sentence, regularly explained on acknowled- 
ged rules of interpretation, but what they might have said, 






* The remarks of Ernesti, Inst. Interp. N. T. [. 1. §. 18. and 21. 
on this point are truly valuable. ‘QOmnino lubrica,’ says he, 
‘et fallacissima, est ratio, sensum verborum e rebus colligendi, cum 
res potius e verbis corumque sensu, legitima ratione indagato, cogno- 
sci debeant.’? And again, ¢ Qui sensus igitur clare per grammaticas 
leges tribuendus est verbis, non debef rejici propter rationes a rebus 
ductas.’ Against whomsoever these observations were first directed, 
they are pezuliarly applicable to the party who profess most falsely 
to follow Ernesti. They do not indeed, make the Scripture of none 
effect, by mystical or allegorical interpretations; but their system is 
equally destructive. [recommend the Preface of the Meletemata Sacra 
of Dr. Tittman of Dresden, {not the author of the Pragmatische Ges- 
chichte,]to whoml am indebted for some very valuable observations. 
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and ought to have said, according to the ornions of the 
times, and their own knowledge of religion not what 
Christ really meant in such or such a discourse ; but how 
the Jews ought to hv e understood it; not what the apos- 
tles wrote, but whether what they wrote Is true ; that is, 
not whether it seemed true to them, but whether it is true, 
according to right reason ; not what they actually taught, 
but what they mst have taught from the lin its of their 
own mind, and the state of men and things in their days ; 
and lastly, what they would have taught in other times, 
and to other men. This is the Rationalist’s style of in- 
terpreting Scripture ; a style which no commentator even 
on profane writers would ever dream of adopting. He 
would never maintain that a Greek or Roman philosopher 
eould not hold, and could not tnculeate any opinions but 
those of his age and country ; he would never pass from 
interpreting his author, to judging him ;_ he would never, 
because he disliked a notion, or deemed it false, assert, that 
it vould not exist in the words of his author ; nor would he 
assert, that another did exist there, beeause in his opinion 
a writer under similar cireumstanecs, would have maintain- 
ed it. This, I say, would not have been done by the 
commentator on a profane author, though this, and far more 


than this, has been done by this class of the German com- 


mentators on the sacred ones. The worst specimens of 


this style, are not, I believe, in common use among us ; but 
the student should remember, that there is something of 
this spirit even in Schleusner, a larger portion in Rosen- 
miller, and that Kuinoel at least perpetually details the 
wildest dieams of some of the wildest of this school. But 
let us enquire what were the fruits* of this system of inter- 


* Let us hear some of them from Wegscheider, who, [f. 25.] after 
mentioning it as the only true method of interpretation, adds, ‘If in 
pursuing it, we are unable to recognize an entire and absolute agree- 
‘nent among all the declarations of Scripture; nay, if we rather find 
different methods of teaching, tpirous rasdcias, on certain dogmas. 
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pretation, and of the theory of accommodation which is so 
elosely connected with it. It is hopeless anidst the choos 
of writers, and chaos of contradictory theories, opinions 
and fancies, which they proposed to the entire confusion of 


which the writers, not entirely consistent with themselves, proposed 


with the permission of God, in order to exercise the minds of their 
readers; some of them exhibiting notions and opinions, common to 
the age when Christianity was introduced,* and well adapted to it; 
others, a purer system of religion, fit for all men and all times; if 
we find besides, much which is difficult, and some things which 
Origin himself did not venture to call untrue, absurd, and impossible, 
we ought rather to seek and make use of the analogy and consent of 
those parts which, being perspicuous of themselves, are really of 
divine argument, i. e. as far as they agree with the true idea of the 
D>ity, and of virtue planted in our minds by God, and confirmed by 
Christ and his apostles, and with the genius ind disposition of an 
universal religion, or which being in some historical and symb»lical 
manner adapted to the capacity of uncultivated minds, shadow out 
the ideas of true religion.” He goes on to say, that as the different 
sentiments in the Scripture have never been reconciled, we need not 
hesitate to separate them, and choose only the purer ones, and thus 
to form a system, which may be called positive, with as much justice 
as the old one, as far, that is to say, as its argument approved by its 
internal divine authority, that is, by the assent of sound reason, illus- 
trated by the light of divine truth, is confirmed also by the undoubted 
decrees of Scripture, as if by an external divine authority. ‘ Thus 
we consult both the educated class who accept truth for its own sake, 
and the uneducated who are effected only by it, when recommended 
by some external authority. It 1s to be regretted, that it cannot be 
settled, whether every thing attributed in the Gospels to Christ is 
rightly referred to him; for some things, which openly contradict one 
another, easily excite a suspicion that they do not proceed from the 
same author.” The principal books on the historical method of in- 
terpretation, are Bretschneider’s Historisch-dogmatisch Auslegung 
des N. T. Leips. 1806. Keil’s Lehrbuch der Hermeneutik des N. 
T. Leips. 1810. and the same writer's Vertheidigung d. Gramma- 
tist. Interp. d. Biicher d. N. 'T. I need hardly say, that it is che 
abuse of th:s method to which I object, and to which I attribute the 
evils, in the interpretations of the Rationalizing party. 


* Wegscheider’s phrase is evo Christiano. 
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thought and reason, to do more than mark the genera] 
tendeney of their sentiments. And TI ought here distinetly 
to say, that the full extent* of many of the opinions I have 


* T earnestly hope, that I have not misrepresented the opinions of 


the party,--but where men engage in so wide a subject as theology, 
and are bound by no common laws of thought, it would of course be 
vain to attempt giving more than asketch of their tendencies. This 
remark isthe more called for, because so many of them have them- 
selves varied in, and even entirely renounce: their former opinions. 
, f Thus forexamonle, I find from an article m the Archives dv Christi. 
ine °. anis ne” vol. VEL No. 9, 10, 11. and 12, that Kaiser has in the Pre- 
face. p. 3. and 4, to his Biblische Moral, 1821. announced the entire 
I. chanee of his opinion on these subjects, and declared, that the 
the wor! of God revealed in the Bible, is now his one and all, eins und 
5 Hos alles. Anmmon again has decidedly changed, as appears from several 
BB ats). of his later works, and the author of this article says, that several of 
. the Ratienatists have done the same in their Lectures. Among 
these he names De Wette, once Professor at Berlin, and now at 
Bale. [ never saw any writings more offensive, than the early 
ones of De Wette, and was not aware of the change. The wri- 
ter refers to his Christliche Sittenlehre, (Berlin, 1812.) [. p. t48— 
ont. Hf. p. 107. his Theodor, [Berl. 1822.] which is the history of a 
sce tie restored to belief, according to this writer, that of Mr. De 
W otte himself, and his ‘ Vorlesungen iiber die Siftenlehre,’ [Perlin 
1823.1 I. 18, 183, 260, 340, 355, 391, 392. IT. 184, 251, 257, 267, 269, 


* I should wish to know who is the author of this very able and excellent 
article, for a notice of which Tam indebted to one of the company of Messrs. 
Treuttel and Wiirtz. he author takes almost entirely the same view which 
Thave done of the Pationalizing school, and complains with great justice, that 
the old errors which they have revived, should be presented as really modern 
diseoveries, the result of a deeper study of antiquity, of the progress of histori- 
eal knowledge, aided by a sound psychology, and by a comparison of the differs 
ent wants of man, at different epochs of his history. With equal justice, he 
represents the danger of all this to a student, who can hardly believe, that 





learned professors would venture to bring forward as the clear result of long 
discussion, mere conjectures more or less ingenious, fantastic combinations, 
and suppositions as fanciful as they are rash, or that they would confidently 
| quote works, which entirely overthrow all these theories by anticipation. Un- 
I suspicious of professorial quackery, the young divine will never dream of the 
ability or weight of the adversaries whom these writers pass over in silence, 
or treat with contempt; and will not imagine that a theory,, which he is led to 
supjose al! candid writers adopt, is, if not already abandoned by all, at least 


rejected by a creat number of thesiogians of the first merit. 
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mentioned, or have still to mention, in the remainder of 
this Discourse, is not held by all the divines of whom I 


272, 283, 310, 336—339. IT have some difficulty in speaking of Sch- 
leiermacher, who is perhaps one of the profoundest thinkers of 
modern times, and who has immortalized himself by his translation 
of Plato. His great work, ‘ Der Chiristliche Glaube,’ {Berl. 1822. 
is so dificult of comprehension, that without devoting even a longer 
time to it than I have yet done, Iam perhaps bardly justified in 
speaking of the author's opinions. ‘There are, however, occasional 
expressions, which, | confess, cause very disagreeable feelings. His 
earlier work, ‘Reden tiber die Religion,’ appears to me to savour 
very strongly of Pantheism; and his friends in Germany are struck 
with surprise at his having published a third edition without alter- 
ation, immediately before his large work, which they consider as 
containing more orthodox opinions. Yet §. 19. of that larger work, 
and his commentary is most ambiguous, as the writer in the Archives 
remarks, and a critic in the Halle Literatur Zeitung for May 1823. 
No. 115—117, imputes Pantheism to him directly. Again, in vol. 
1. 101, and 104, he appears to me to adopt entirely the notion of the 
tationalists, that it is impossible to show that all which is commonly 
called the immediate operation of God, is not, in fact, referable to 
the ordinary and general working of nature. It is, however, mere 
justice to indicate the passages, which lead to a different conclusion; 
and I cannot perhaps choose stronger ones than those adopted by the 
writer before referred to. See therefore, vol. I. p. 93—112. vol II. 
167, 252—268, 287, and 288. One of the passages to which | allud- 
ed above, is as follows [p. 101.] ‘ Einzelne Thatsachen, leibliche 
oder geistige, hiingen immer mit andern in Raum und zeit so zu- 
sainmen, dass, man, niemals nachweisen kann, dass sie nicht in ihrer 
einzelheit betrachtet, aus dem allgemeinen zusammenwirken entstan- 
den wiren.’ Wegscheider [p. 61.] reproaches Schleiermacher for 
maintaining different opinions in different parts of his work. He 
quotes vol. I. p. 11. and §. 19. The writer in the Arch. du Chirist- 
lanisme speaks in very strong terms of the revulsion just experienced 
in Germany, and the discredit into which the Rationalists are begin- 
hing to fall; and he gives some very sensible cautions to those who 
oppose them, by entreating them to be moderate, and not cisgust 
those, who might be inclined to join them, by insisting on the neces- 
sity of dwelling on a very limited number of points of doctrine. But 
again, there is another source of difficulty touched on by the same 
Writer (p. 434.] ‘The writers on the same side of the question took 
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speak. They are bound by no law but their own fancies ; 
some are more, and some less extravagant ; but I do them 
no injustice after this declaration in saying, that the gene- 
ral inclination and tendency of their opinions (more or less 
forcibly acted on) is this, that in the New Testament we 
shall find only the opinions of Christ and the apostles 
adapted to the age in which they lived, and not eternal 


different views of it. ‘Some,’ says the writer, ‘who defended the 
supernatural origin of Christianity, though they did good for their 
cause by reducing Revelation to the simple authentic promulgation 
of truths accessible to human faculties, while others, who rejected 
all belief in an immediate intervention of the Deity in human affairs, 
deduced from their rational system, or violently incorporated in them, 
under different forms, those very mysterious doctrines, which the 
others sought to get rid of, as incompatible with sound reason, and as 
injurious to the credit of the Gospel. Frequently again, the exposi- 
tion of dogmas placed out of the sphere of human intelligence, con- 
ducted the learned interpreters, who recognized the clear and incon- 
testible declaration of them in Scripture, to entirely opposite conclu- 


sions. While some thought, that they perceived there the trace of 


the alterations introduced into primitive truth, by the first propaga- 
tors of Christianity, through the introduction of their national preju- 
dices and individual ideas into the pure and sublime religion of Jesus; 
others, regarding these mysteries as a. necessary supplement to the 
light of reason abandoned to its own resources, saw in them the 
strongest proofs of the supernatural origin of the Gospel. Thus, 
there was the singular spectacle of persons using the same argu- 
ments to arrive at conclusions diametrically opposite; a spectacle 
well abapted to inspire a salutary distrust of reason, and a singular 
deference for doctrines, submitted perpetually to fresh verifications 
to the constant examination of men of the most different moral and 
intellectual culture, and to the trial of every degree of intelligence. 
doubt, strength, and weakness, which fall to the lot of humanity.’ 


* This is the very sum and substance of all the statements of the 
Rationalists. See Tittman’s Pragm. Geschicht. p. 208. Behn iiber 
die Lehrart Jesu und Seiner Apostel. Leips. 1791.Staiidlin. Dogmat. 
und Dogmengesch. p. 146. Henke Magaz. V. 539. N. Magaz- 
If. 249. Bretschneider Versuch ciner Systemat. Entwicklung aller 
in der dogmat. vorkommenden Begriffes. [2d ed] p. 135. Some 
maiutain, that the doctrines of the New Testament were not enly 
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iruths ; that Christ himself had neither the design nor power 
of teaching any system which was to endure ; that when he 
taught any enduring truth, as he oceasionally did, it was 
without being aware of its nature ; that the apostles under- 
stood still less of real religion ; that the whole doctrine, 
both of Christ and his apostles, as it is directed to the Jews 
alene, so it was gathered in fact, from no other source than 
the Jewish philosophy ;* that Christ himself erred, and 
his apostles spread his errors, and that cousequently no 
one of their doctrines is to be received on their authority ; 
but that without any regard to the authority of the books 
of Scripture, and their asserted divine origin, each doc- 
trine is to be examinedt according to the principles of right 
reason before it is allowed to be divine. This last was the 
point in which, from various indications in their writings, 
the innovators appear to me to have found most difficulty 
to satisfy themselves and answer their opponents. They 
allowed, you observe, that there were certain enduring 
truths in Christianity ; but the difficulty was to scttle the 
exact limits of tle theory of accomiodation ; and to dis- 
tinguish clearly between the temporary and the substantial, 
And this difficulty was increased, because they had not all 
of them entirely the same views as to the origin of Christ- 
ianity, and intentions of its Founder. They who held the 
extreme of the opinions I have just been stating, of course 
reduced the substantial paris of Christianity to the mere 
truths of natural religion ;{ and considered every thing be- 


‘omporary, but local. See Wegscheider, p. 54. note 1. and Hiieli’s 
Nachgel. Schriften, edited by Stolz. vol. HI. p. 73. 

‘See Wegscheider, §. 20 and 120. Bertholdt’s Christologia Ju- 
deorum, Pref. p. 15. Ammon. Opusee. p. 54. Bahrdt. p. 47 
ot. [F.] 

+ See the note, p. 461. 


: See the whole of Tittman’s 16th section. Bahrdt, p. 31. note. 
(7) says of the modein Theocicgians, ‘*un. qui omnes sectas pariter 
‘heant. Christiane doctrinam solas rationis veritates, complecti 
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side, every peculiar and distinguishing doctrine of Christ. 
ianity, every thing relating to the divinity and person of 
the Saviour, with all the consequences to be derived from 
those doctrines, nay, even the supposition* of a divine 
authority, as mere accommodations to the prejudices and 
ignorance of the age. Until then, some more especial in- 
quiry into the real nature of the system was made, it was 
obvious, that there could be no resolution of the question 
which had led to all these researches ; namely, the use of 
Scripture, as a source from which the knowledge of reli- 
gion wasto be drawn. For it must appear in two very 
different lights, if considered as the mere history of a tem- 
porary form, or as the source of a religion, a part of which 
at least, was to be accepted as revelation. The next busi- 
ness, therefore, was to make an accurate inquiry into the 
nature of Christianity, which was extended to revelation 
in general, and these philosophers began to examine and 
criticise the old notion of a revelation ; that is to say, in- 
formation communicated by the immediate operation of 
God on the senses, and to doubt whether a revelation in 
that sense were possible, or rather, whether any possible 


statuant. Henke in his ‘ Linecamenta Inst fid. Christ.’ before quot- 
ed, maintains, that all revealed religion will by degrees, pass over 
into Natural religion. See Tieftrunk. 


* See Tittman’s Prag. Gesch. p. 216, and the two works to which 
he refers, viz. ‘Versuch iiber den ursprung der Erkenntniss der 
Wahrheit und der Wissenshaften. Berlin, 1787.’ and * Ausfihrung 
des plans und des zwecks Jesu.’ vol. Il. p. 355. But there is another 
writer, who held this opinion even more strongly if possible. Schmid 
ina work called, ‘ Ueber den geist der Sittenlehre Jesu und Seiner 
Apostel. (Jena, 170.) expressly says, that the spirit of the morality 
of Christ is only the pure morality of reason; that its only ground, is 
the principle of reason, and that Jesus had no other aim than to in- 
troduce a rejigion and morality of the heart and spirit, instead of the 
Jewish religion, and to erect a moral church; that every thing else 
which he taught was not real, but merely as an outward form and 
clothing, and a means for the first introduction of his doctrine. This 
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evidence could prove it.* Of course, the farther that 
Christianity was driven back towards natural religion, the 
easier it became to lay aside all peculiar and positive notions 
of a revelation. For if Christianity contains only the 
truths which reason recognises, and all its positive doc- 
trines are accommodations, there can be no necessity for 
the immediate interference of the Divinity, as the common 
sense of any man who knew the wants and requirements of 
his own age, would enable him to give the necessary and 
appropriate dress to the system. And in this view, the 
notion of such an intervention of God (a notion however 
possessed by every people on God’s earth in some shape 
or other) was pronounced to be the mere childish fancy of 
a superstitious age, used by the apostles, because existing 
amiong the Jews, and by Jesus as the only means of intro- 
ducing his doctrines. Bui the impossibility of a revelation 
was ground entirely untenable, even in the opinion of the 
most distinguished among infidel writers. Lord Boling- 
broke it is, I believe, who expressly says that this extraor- 
dinary action of God on the human mind, is no more in- 
conceivable than the ordinary action of mind on body, or 
body on mind. And no man, when the question is pushed 
home to him, can be absurd enough to deny, that if God 
can so communicate with man, he can also show to convic- 
tion that such a communication has been held. I merely 
mention the opinion for the sake of showing that the notions 
which even the unbeliever rejects, were inculeated by not 
merely the believers, but some of the teachers of religion 
in Germany. Afterwards however they seemed to content 


is the account at least given of his work in Staiidlin’s Geschichte der 
Christ]. Moral. p. 789. Schmid's work I cannot procure. 


* I must here refer again to Tittman’s 18th. section generally. 
Bahrdt [p. 16. note T.] says openly of his own party, the Rational- 
ists, ‘ Dicunt, fieri quidem posse ut Deus veritates communicet, sed ex 
€0 non sequi ut immediate id possit nam 700 immediati et supernatu- 
ralis nullam esse homini notionem, ergo, etiam certo dici non posse, 
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themselves with denying the necessity of a revelation, 
And they were here encouraged, with respect to the Chris- 
tian revelation in particular. by an imaginary victory which 
they gained. The elder divines of their church, seeing 


utrum fieri possit an non. Deinde mysteriorum revelationem ideo re- 
pugnantem putant, quia mysteria sunt mere formule, que ut formule 
quidem [per sonos a Deo prolatos} sed non ut objecta cov itationum 
communicari possunt.’ Again in the next note, he says that diyine 
wisdom could not use any means which have not sure and certain marks 
of distinction from fraudulent or fanatica] opmions; but immediate re- 
velations have not such distinctions ; therefore no immediate revelation 
can come from God. See again, Reimarus ‘ Unméglichkcit ein. 
offenbar. die alle Menschen—glauben kénnen.’ in Lessing’s Beitriige 
aus der Wolfenb. Biblioth. Part iV. Henke’s Lineamenta Inst. fid. 
Christ. [2d ed. 1795.] p. 37, and N. Mag. vol. IT. Part Ill. Herder 
[vom Geiste des Christenthums, p. 311.] says, that all ages have re- 
velations, and that the setting the truth in a clearer light, is a reve- 
lation. Daub again, [in his Theologumena, Heidelb. 1806.p. 327.) 
asserts the constant instruction of mankind from God. I have given 
these two quotations from Herder and Daub, from Weescheider, for 
1 cannot procure the works: but I confess I have some doubts whe- 
ther they represent the opinions of these writers very fairly. See 
however, Lofer Magaz. fiir Prediger, vol. VII. Part I. and his 
Kleine Schriften, vol. Ll. p. 19. De Wette’s Dogmatik der Evang. 
Luth. Kirche (2d ed. Berlin, 1821.) §. 24. The gist of many of the 
arguments of the party, is the unpossibility of any proof of the reve- 
lation. Nosupernatural events (as the orthodox call them) can prove 
it according to these writers: because no events can be proved to b 
supernatural. ‘This is asserted even by Schleiermacher in the ex- 
tract given above. And Wegscheider says, that as the improved 
state of know edge has explained many things from natural causes 
formerly supposed supernatural, the fair conclusion is, that all may 
finally be so explained. And le quotes a very strong declaration to 
the same purpose, from a writer from whom I should have expected 
better things, Plunk, Ueber die Haltbarkeit des historischen bewei- 
ses fiir d. Gottlichkeit des Christenthums (Gutteng. 1821.) p. 7. See 
Ammon. Summ. Theol. p. 35, and ‘Vou dem Ursprunge und der be- 
schatfenhe:t einer unmittelbar guttlich. Offenbarung,’ 1797. Staiid . 
iin’s Dogmatik und Dogmen-geschichte, Part J. p. 131. Perhaps one 
of the most claborate remarks on the subject, is that in Wegscheider. 


9. 39. note [Bl on chap. i. $. 11. of the Prolegomens. 
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ihat it had pleased God to communicate to man a knowledge 
of his redemption, very impiously in fact, though not in 
intention, asserted that such a communication was neces- 
sary* to man’s salvation—as if the Saviour of the world 
could not have paid the price of man’s sin, without inform- 
ing man of his own happiness. When it was urged on 
them that there were in former ages, that there are still, 
and may be for many ages to come, men on whom the light 
of the Gospel has never shone, and that God, the holy and 
the just, will never condemn man for not knowing what it 
was physically impossible for him to know (an argument 
which does not in any degree apply to unbelief, where a 
knowledge of Christianity exists) instead of recognizing 
their error, they endeavoured to cover it by the doctrine 
of arbitrary decrees. . They forgot that though indecd, as 
our article says, men cannot be saved by their own sect 
or profession, that though without the atonement of Christ 


no flesh could have been saved, yet Scripture never limits, 


as they would, the extent of that atonement, nor says to 
what ages, to how many, and in how many different ways 
the merits of that blessed sacrifice may be applied. Over 
these errors of some of the early divines it was easy to 
triumph, and thence to draw inferences as to revelations in 
general; it was easy to show that in this sense there was 
no necessity for revelation, or in other words, that God 
could save man without informing man that he was saved ; 
but the argument was most dishonest, and was built entire- 
ly on the ambiguous use of the word necessity ; for the 


* See Bahrdt, p. 17. Tittman, p. 217. These citations are how- 
ever, almost unnecessary. The opinion will be found in the works 
of all orthodox writers. On the other side, see Téllner Beweis, dass. 
Gitt. die Menschen durch Seine offenbarung in der Natur, zur Selig- 
heit fuhre, ch.i. p. 37. [1766.] and Eberhard’s great work, the Neue 
Apologie des Sokrates. (3d ed. at Berlin in 2 vol. 1788.]—as to what 
is said afterwards on arbitrary decrees, see Ernesti Vindiciae Arb. 
Divin. 
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German divines never touched the real question, never dis. 
proved the necessity of revelation in the proper sense of 
the word. They asserted indeed strongly with the infi- 
del, but they never disprovec, they never could disprove 
in the face of truth and reason, that unless God sends light 
to enlighten man, he has no natural power effectually to 
overcome the evil which reigns within him, or to escape 
from the gross and polluting darkness of ignorance, sensu- 
ality and sin ; and they never disproved that with the pro- 
bability that God desires to correct and improve his crea- 
tures, and so to make them happy, there arrises a corres- 
ponding necessity for a revelation from him. With the 
dishonesty of the infidel they borrow from Christianity, 
they assert that all they possess comes from the light of 
nature, and thence alone they deduce their inference that a 
revelation is not necessary. Some of them indeed assert 
that a revelation, so far from being necessary, would at 
best be only one of a chain of means used by providence at 
a particular time for the gradual education of mankind. 
Such a notion supposed many steps* at each of which Pro- 
vidence would supply the means necessary, for higher 
knowledge—the instruction communicated from one nation 
to others would be such a means ; it might therefore be 
called a revelation, and in future times, as necessity arose, 
there might arise more such revelations. | Providence ‘as 
so far concerned in the business, as through natural causes 
to bring about this communication of instruction, to pro- 
vide, that is to say, by the mediate agency of the various 
relations of individuals and nations, that the truths of natu- 
ral religion should be sent from those who had them, to 
those who had them not, but no farther than this—no im- 
mediate agency was supposed in any case of revelation, but 


* The two principal works are Lessing’s Erziehung des Menschen- 
gesciecht's, and Rosenmiiller Ueber die Stufenfolge der Gottlichen 
Otienbarungen, 1789. See Tittman, p. 220. 
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was held to be neither conceivable nor credible. These 
noions of revelation in general, were applied of course to 
Christianity in particular, its origin and nature. The his- 
torical grounds for its divine origin being rejected as mere 
temporary delusion, some new proof of the divinity of the 
religion was to be found, or the point was to be given up. 
And it was given up when the truth and divinity of Christ- 
ianity were considered as synonymous, and it was consider- 
ed asa revelation only because ail that is good and true comes 
from God.* Itis this idle equivocation which enabled these 
writers to keep up appearances, and retain the terms and 
phrases used by Christian writers, while in fact many of 
them laid aside all that is peculiar to Christianity, and con- 
sidered it onty as natural religion ; and as all that was left 
in it after their operations was still good and true, still held 
that it is so far divine. When it was urged on them, that, 
even if the Jews be said to have mistaken between natural 
and supernatural, Christ absolutely asserts the immediate 
divine origin of his doctrine, that the apostles positively 
distinguish between the truths of natural religion and reve- 
lation, and that the notion of an immediate agency is the 
very groundwork of the whole narrative of the origin and 
first history of Christianity and of its Founder, all this 
was answered by the never failing hypothesis of accom- 
modation: when the propheciest of the Old Testament 
were cited, then appeal was made to the interpreters on the 


* See Eckermann’s Theologische Beitrige, vol. If. p.2. Tittman, 


p. 225. 


+ Ammon. [Summa Theol. §. 13.] says, that leaving to philosophers 
to decide, whether the gift of prophecy be possible or not, it is quite 
clear, that Christ himseif directly renounces the power (Matt. xxiv. 
36. Acts i. 7.] and that therefore there are no prophecies of his in the 
New Testament,* that prophecies are recorded in the Bible, as ut- 


* He seems in the note to except Matt. xii, 40, xvii. 22, xx. 19. Luke xiii. 
%), But surely one is sufficient to overturn his argument. 
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new plan, who asserted constantly that there were no pro. 
phecics to be found, or (what perhaps was stranger still) that 


tered by men of doubtful character,* as in Numb. xxii. 5. 1 Kings 
XXii. 22, 2 Chron. xviii. 13. that many are obscure, and never were 
fulfilled,¢ that others seem to have been made after the event,{ that 
4ll are reckoned obscure and imperfect, by the apostles themselves. 
As these accusations apply, he says, to almost all the prophecies oi 
the Old and New Testaments, it must be confessed, that the argu- 
nent from prophecies needs whatever excuse it can find, both in the 
delirium of the prophets who were transported out of their senses, 
[John xi. 31. 2. Pet. i. 21,] the double sense in which they are quoted 
in the New Testament. [Matt. 11. 23. Rom. x. 18,] and the remark- 
able variety of interpretation. Ammon and Wegscheider further 
say, that Jesus in Matt. xi. 11, Luke vii. 28, spoke in terms of con- 
tempt of the Hebrew prophets, which is quite untrue. Wegscheider 
adds, that prophecies would favour fatalism; that there are no pro- 
phecies properly so called, or sufficiently clear in either Testament ; 
and that of Christ as to the destruction of Jerusalem is not anaounc- 
ed with sutticient clearness; that Jesus followed the style of inter- 
pretation found in the Talmudic and Rabbinical writing, and trans. 
ferred many things in the Old Testament, referring really to future 
changes in the state of the Jews, to himself, as they seemed to apply, 
and he might thus use their ideas of a Messiah, to further his own 
notions of founding the Messiah's spiritual kingdom. Eichhorn i 
his book, called Die Hebraischen Propheten [in 3 vols. 8vo Gé®ttingen, 
1816—1819.] has attempted to show, that the prophecies in the 


* Wegscheider, (p. 178.) adds Num, xxii. 5. 1 Sam. xv. 32. Jonah i, 3. iv 
1, John xi. 51. ‘The persons here mentioned, are reckoned unworthy of God’ 
assistance, as if we were to judge what means God ought to pursue, or what 
agents it is proper for him to employ. 


+ Wegscheider refers to Isai. xxix. 3.4. Lili. 55. Dan. ii. 7, Hos. ix. 3. xi 5 
Fizek. xl, and following. Luke i. 52, 55. Acts ii, 30. Matt. xxvi. 32. comp. 
\cts 1. 4, and other places. 


Wegscheider repeats this charge very offensively, and cites Gen. xxv. Q3. 
«xvii. 27, xxix. 59, x1. 49, Numb. xxiv. 17. Deut. xxxiii, fle too (as indeed 
(loes also Ammon) says there are others altered from their real meaning, and 
‘xplained differently, so as to apply to some event which took place, as Dan. 
xX. 34 Ps. xvi, comp. Acts ii, 29. Ps, xxii, 17, comp. John xix, 23. Isai, ii: 
Matt. xii. 40, 
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there was nothing in the Old Testament clear enough to 


4 books of the old Testament, generally merely give a poetical dress 
a to affairs carried on in the prophet’s or the poet's lifetime. They who 
4 are curious to see more on this subject, may refer to Eckermann’s 
3 Theol. Beitrage, vol. I. and I1.* and to a paper by Zeigler in Henke’s 
“ad Mag I. 1. and also to the same work, I. p. 561. to Gesenins Com- 
mentar Uber den Jesaia [. 828. to Ammon’s Bib]. Theol. II. 1—240. 


to his Ausfiihrl. Unterr. p. 140. to Scherer’s Ausf. Erklarung der 
Simm. Weissag. der N. T. Leipsic, 1803. In speaking of Christ’s 
prophecy of his own resurrection, Paulus devotes seven pages of his 
Le commentary to prove that Chirst never meant any such prophecy. 
[vol. Il. p. 564—571.] His first proof is that the apostles did not 
understand it so, as is clear from the women’s seeking to embalm him, 
and the apostles themselves not believing the story of his resurrection 

' at first. Then he argues (from Matt. xxvi. 29. Mark xiv. 25. Luke 
fi xxii. 18.] that Christ had no notion of returning short/y—and that 
‘ he would not have thought it necessary to cheer his disciples as he 
did before his death, if he could have prophecied that in three days 
he should join them again. All the promises of meeting again with 
the apostles, Paulus refers merely to meeting in a future life. Weg- 
scheider adds, that Christ, though he reproaches his disciples with 
a their want of faith, does not allude to any distrust of a prophecy of 
7 his; and that the phrase three days is often used of what will soon 
happen, as in Cic. Epist. ad Qu. fratr. I. 4. See also Paulus Mele- 
tem. ad Hist. de Res. Mortuorum. Jena, 1796. Herder’s Erloser der 
Menschen (Riga, 1794.) p. 76. Eichhorn’s Allgem. Biblioth. vol. VII. 
Part VI. [1797 ] p. 1039. It is painful to find such passages as the 
following in the works of Schleiermacher, * Es kann niemals befriedi- 
gend nachgewiesen werden, dass jene Propheten Christus, so wie 
er wirklich gewesen, und das Christenthum, so wie es sich wirklich 
entwickelt hat, vorhergesagt haben, und somit verschwindet in diesen 
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* Eckermann fairly says, that he cannot find a single prophecy in the Old 
Testament, which clearly refers to Christ ; and that every one commonly re- 
ferred to the Messiah is of doubtful interpretation! Déderlein Instit. Theol. 
Christ. Il p. 231. tells us, that many recent Theologians have coincided, in this 
Opinion, and he quotes \mmon’s Entwarf einen Christologic A. T. (Erlangen, 
1794.) Konynenburg’s Untersuch, uber die Weissag. 1795 Bauer’s Uheologie 
des A. T. [Leips. 1796 } p. 366, and others. Add Bahrdt’s System. Theol. 
Luth. p. 48. note G. Déderlein is himself inelined to reject a great many of the 
prophecies, but does not go these lengths. His whole section (§, 228. p. 215— 
228.) is worth reading. 
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argue from, without danger ofarbitrary conclusions,* unti! 
the notion of an immediate agency was establishe:! on other 
grounds. They appear to me indeed to wish to imply with 
Hume, that no evidence could establish a prophecy. Some 
however adopted a different method, and went so far as to 
attack the whole body of the prophets as impostors in the 
must outrageous and revolting terms. T With respect to the 


hinsicht der bestimmte Unterschied zwischen Weissagung und un- 
bestimmter Ahnung.’ Bahrdt (ubi supra) tells us, that the prophets 
were good and wise men, who opposed the superstitious notions of 
the ages in which they lived, and defended the doctrine of nature, 
afterwards renewed by Christ, against superstition. Bauer [in his ed. 
of Glass. Phil. Sacr. vol. II. §. 2. Part. I. §. 3 p. 259.] says, that all 
interpreters err by introducing Christian doctrines into the prophet- 
ical and poetical parts of the Old Testament, and afterwards [p. 401, 
sq. 4. 95. and 96.] expressly states, that the prophets only were in- 
spired according to the notion that all sudden movements of the mind 
come from God, and that the words attributed to him, are only to 
be reckoned as the thoughts arising spontaneously in the prophet’s 
mind. 


* Tittman says [p. 228.] Die exegeten schienen, wenn sie auch: 
nicht interesse dabey hatten, in den Weissagungen des A. T. keine 
Weissagungen zu finden, doch so viel nur erinnern zu miissen, dass 
man nicht ohne gefahr willkiikrlicher Schliisse aus jenen W eissagun- 
gen eine folge ziehen kénne, welche nur dann néthigend seyn wiird 
wenn man dabey cine unmittelbare gittliche einwirkung nothwendig 
annehmen miisste. So Bahrdt Syst. Theol. Luth, Orth. p, 145: note 
[O] + Atomnem a Veteri Test. Christi et filli Dei mentionem alienam 


esse, Ipsique per interpretationes arbitrarias modo illatam esse, vir 
hodie doctissimi censent:’ 


t There is a book by Scherer, already quoted, called Ausfihrliche 
Erklarungen der sammtliche Weissagungen, published at Leipsic in 
1893, of which an account and high encomium is given in the Allgem. 
Teutsch, Bibl- vol. LXIX. p- 228. where this is asserted directly and 
in the strongest terms, and it is added, that faith in these deceivers 
is the cause of there being no real faith in the world, But there is 8 
book called Moses and Jesus. by Buchholz, published at Berlin in 


1803, in which Moses especially is abused, and accused first of deceit. 
and then of terrorism. 
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miracles,* when they were urged as proofs of immediate 


* T adopt the 17th section of Ammon's Summa Theol. as the 
groundwork of what I have to say on this topic. +There were 
afterwards theologians, who in opposition to this opinion, [that is, the 
importance of miracles as an argument] said, that God ruled the 
world, which he had made, by a true and very great miracle,with an 
unchangeable will, and that therefore on account of his very great 
wisdom* the irrevocable laws of nature could not change.’ Ammon 


* | must desire pardon if I translate inaccurately, but the fact is, that Ammon, 
Wegscheider, and some others of the same school, are so loose and careless 
in their Latin compositions, nay, frequently, so ungrammatical, that it is not 
always easy to do more than get at their general meaning. How ardently is i 
to be desired, that the character of divine and philologer was not so often se- 
parated as it is, in Germany, but that men would remember, that they who can 
best interpret other books, can best interpret Scripture also, that they would 
study Ernesti’s works, and tread in his steps. 1 believe | am correet in saying, 
that Schleiermacher is almost the only divine in Germany, who is likewise a 
great scholar. Paulus and the rest of the party are learned men, if learning 
consists m reading, and mm the congestion of materials, but they are not scho- 
lars, nor critics, not able to apply what they have collected, nor to choose 
what ought to be collected. It is a proud boast of the English church, that a 
very large portion of the great scholars of England, have been divines, and that 
most of her great divines have been great scholars too. And to this circum- 
stance must be imputed the soundness of interpretation for which English divin- 
ity is honourably remarkable. Need I cite the names of Pearson, and Stlling- 
fleet, and Bentley, and Lowth, and Toup, in past times, or observe, that exe 
cept Porson, every scholar of recent times, worthy of the name, was or is, in 
holy orders ? Would to God there were more of them, and that some portion 
of that English energy and talents in other walks of life, which is now directed 
to what is tangible in every sense, to what holds out the hope of immediate ve- 
ward, were again as in furmer days, devoted to studies and acquirements, which 
must indeed often be their own reward to the possessor, but which have form- 
ed the minds of some of the greatest ornaments and blessings to mankind. 
W ouid to God, the healthful and wholeso ie studies of classical literature were 
generally cultivated again in England, as they are in Germany—our universi- 
ties indeed do all they can for this excellent purpose, and are daily holding 
out stronger exci'ements to this class of studies, but they are not backed by the 
voice of the country. Nay, the tone of things is entirely in opposition to them. 
To science alone, is the great mass of the nation devoted ; as holding out the 
readiest means of increasing our riches, and luxuries, and conveniencies, and 
as offering the most certain rewards to its votaries. Whether it does more 
than this, whether, at least, when exclusively pursued, it has any tendency 
really to enlarge the mind, and to render it: more capable ot mtellectual and 
moral truth, isa verv different question, If Le Maistre’s reproach agaist 
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here refers to his own Theologische Abhandlungen, Part I. p. 157. 
Gottingen, 1799. Aufhellungen neuerer Gottesgelehr, I. p. 540, 
Eckermann’s Handbuch, 439. 1 would- add Déderlein [inst. 
Theol. Christ.] }. 9, 10. particularly p. 27. * Then came the philo- 
sophers, who de nied that a supernatural event could be known by 
any man, by experience, and plainly taught, that the eternal moral 
orer of things could not be disturbed by such a notion, without su- 
perstition. Historical and critical writers. showed that there was 
not evidence for the greater part of miracles, and that facts contrary 
to nature were not mentioned in Scripture [Matt. xvi-1].’ Here he 
refers to his own Theolog. Bibl. II. p. 342 ) (2d. ed.) * Interpreters 
proved that faith was not nourished, but rather damped by miracles 
(Matt. xvi 23. John vi. 2. 30 xi. 46.] for the truth of the doctrine is 
superior to the authority of the miracle, and that is to be shown by 
internal arguments, and proved, before we can safely judge of the 
miracle. We therefore think, that the Biblical doctrine, as to mira- 
cles, viz- that they were events to excite wonder, is the right one, 
and look on them, after Christ, [John xiv. 11.] not as primary argu- 
ments, but subsidiary means of knowing the truth. For experience 
shows, that the faith of novices is easily built upon the miracles of 
Scripture, which bespeak a particular providence. That our Saviour 
attributed little to the evidence of miracles is attempted to be shown 
by Nitzsch in a thesis, ‘Quantum Christus tribuerit miraculis.’ Wit 

temberg, 1726, by Eckerman Theol. Beitr. V. 2. and by Paulus in 
the N. Theol. Journal, IX 342. Wegscheider tells us (with many 
others whom T have quoted above on the words « whether a revela- 
tion be possible,) that we have no: means for knowing what are real 
miracles—that all barbarous people fill their history with prodigies 
{see Anton Comparatio Librorum SS. Vet. Fed. et Scrip. profan- 
Grac- Latinorumque eum in finem instituta, ut simelitudo que inter 
utrosque deprehenditur, clarius apparent. Gorl. 1816--21. Part 1V- 
Kaiser Bibl. Theol. I. 189. Herder Christ]. Schrift. II. 96. and espe- 
cially Bauer's edition of Glass. Philol. Sacr- vol. II. Part II. p. 261.) 
—that in some cases the historians mix facts and reasonings (see 
Gurlitt Oratio de usu librorum SS. ad humanitatem &c, excolendam. 
Ham». 1803, Krommacher Ueber den Geist und die form der Evang. 
Geschicht. Leips. 1805. p. 81. Briefe iiber d. Rationalismus p. 338, 
343, 355.)-——that they follow traditions [as for instance, those of the 
creation, the nativity of Christ, and some circumstances of his death} 


England be true, that its le ‘gislature, and its brightest geniuses, have not an ob- 


ject or care beyond the te mporal comfort of their countrymen, heavy indee dis 
their responsibility. 
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and relate mythi—or again, relate events not at all contrary to the 
common course of nature [Exod. xv. 25. See Michaelis Orient. Bibl. 
vol. V- p- 61. Exod. xiii: 21. comp. Curt. Ruf. V.2. De Wette 
Kritik der {srael. Geschichte, I, 206. Exod. xvi. Judg. xv. 15. comp. 
Joseph. Ant. V. 10. Matt. ix. 18—26, Luke viii. 27—-35. Mark viii. 
22. John i. 50. ix. 6,7. Briefe tiber den Rationalismus, p, 215.] 
Again the writers confess, that the truth of the doctrine does not de- 
pend on the miracle, (Deut. xvii. 1. Matt. xi. 27. Luke ix, 49. Gal. i. 
8. et. al.} but must be proved before we can judge of the miracle; 
and it is clear, that these wonders [as those of curing the sick) which 
even Jesus confesses could be worked by his countrymen [Luke xi.19. 
John xiv. 12.] had no effect on the people, but rather increased their 
disbelief [Matt. xvi. 1. xxi. 23. et al.] from which even the apostles 
were not free; [Luke xxiv. 21;] and it cannot be thought they could 
preduce any stronger effects in after ages, than on these spectators. 
Christ himself also entirely rejected all faith which depended on mi- 
racles (Matt. xii. 39. et al... And sucha belief is extremely unfa- 
vourable to virtue, and breaks the sanctity of the moral law [see 
Kant Religion innerhalb d. griinz. d. bl. Verninft p. 116.] Hence, 
like Ammon, Wegscheider adopts what he calls the Biblical notion, 
and considers miracles as striking events to catch attention, which, 
as we cannot now doubt, however a barbarous age might, proceed 
from the established order of things. Their practical use was for 
the novices and the ignorant, to induce them to learn the truth, and 
they were.not intended as arguments. Indeed, Schleiermacher him- 
self [I. §. 20. p. 116.] on this last point seems to agree with Weg- 
scheider. ‘ Die wunder im engern sinne d. h. Erscheinungen im 
Gebiet der Natur, welche aber nicht auf natiirliche Weise sollen 
bewirkt werden seyn, kénnen an und fir sich gar keinen beweis lie- 
fern.’ So Bretschneider Handbuch der Dogmat. 1.87. See Herder 
Christ]. Schrift. I]. 259. Niemeyer Briefe an Christ]. Religionslehrer 
I. 208. Greiling Das Leben Jesu von Nazareth. p. 157. De miracu- 
lis Enchiridion a Philosopho Theologis exhibitum. Zwickau, 1805. 
Ammon. Nov. Opusce. p. 173. 

To show that the miracles can be explained as mere natural events. 
there is a book by Eck, called Versuch die Wundergeschischten des 
N. T. natiirlich zu erklaren (Berlin, 1795.] See also Paulus’s [Vth 
vol. and Bretschneider’s Syst. Entwicklung der Dogmat. begriff. p. 
246. Bauer’s Hebr. Mythologie des A. und. N. Test. and Kaiser Bibl. 
Theol. I. 195. 

I. G. Rosenmijller in his Beweis der Wahrheit der Christ). Re- 
ligion, p. 35. says, that miracles have lost all their force as proofs; 


and Thies the translator of the New Testament says, that neither 
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agency, by some they were said to be that mythology’ 


the conversion of St. Paul, nor the ascension of Christ, will now make 
converts, for as the sphere of nature enlarges, miracles vanish. On 
the conversion of St. Paul, see Bretschneider Handbuch der Dogmat. 
1. 191. Wegscheider [p. 175,] says, that the story is so told, that we 
can make nothing of it; and that we must remember, that St. Paul 
was much inclined to visions and ecstasies. And as tothe ascension 
of Christ, Wegscheider has written expressly to prove it a mythus, in 
the Allgem. Lit. Zeit. 1812. N. 53. See also Kaiser Bibl Theol. I. p. 
260. Wegschceider, [p. 365 ] says that though Christ seemed to the 
standers-by to expire, yet, after a few hours,being given up to the sedu- 
lous care of his friends, he returned to life on the third day. See De 
Wette Bibl. Dogmat. 258. One person called Brennecke, has written 
a book toshow. that Christ lived twenty-seven years on earth after his 
ascension. This book, which went through two editions at Lunen- 
burg in 1819, is mentioned both by Hohenegger and Wegscheider; 
but I have not seen it, and cannot imagine the line of argument pur- 
sued. Wegscheider says it is entirely exegetical but contemptible. 
A list of the writers against it is given in Bretschn. Handb. d. Dog- 
mat. II. p. 212. and there is a treatise by Weber called, Gift und 
Gegengift [Hall. 1820.] 


* A splendid specimen of what can be said on this point, may be 
found in a little book, called * Vindicie Sacr. N. T. Scripturarum: 
oppugnatarum ab iis, quibus Mythi et Prodigia offensioni sunt,’ pub- 
lished at Helmstadt last ‘year, avowedly by a Lutheran; and from 
internal evidence, by a minister of that persuasion [p. 15.] Its pro- 
fessed object is to vindicate Scripture from the suspicions of those who 
are offended at miracles; and the method pursued is the arguing, 
that every religion must have a mythology, and that the history of 
Christ and the miracles are the mythology by which the salutary 
moral truths of Christianity are reeommmended to those who would 
not have received them without this dress. The author begins with 
the usual positions, that we must judge of ancient writers according 
to the spirit of their age, as they must lend themselves to the barba- 
rous notions of the times in which they-lived; that every religion 
must have attractions, and that in Scripture, the strange things we 
find are put in for that purpose; that although we had better leave 
things as they are for the vulgar, who must have something externa! 
to rely on, yet divines should examine and find out the truth; that 
we see in every religion many mythi, of the generations, incarnations. 
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which must attend every religion to gain the attention of 
the multitude ; by some, the common and well-known ar- 


and apparitions of the gods*—and that they who call Mahomet an im- 
postor, and Zoroaster mad, who laugh at the story of Buddha’s gene- 
ration from a virgin, who conceived him by a rainbow, or at Maho- 
met’s discourses with Gabriel, &c. should not be angry if people ex- 
amine the stories of Enoch, Moses, Samson, &c. or put the greatest 
part of what is related of Jesus and the apostles into the class of 
fables; that the real religion of Christ is rational; but that when he 
found that men could not be driven from their vices otherwise, he 
began to assume a supernatural authority, and play the part of a pro- 
phet—-and afterwards took up that of the Messiah, because some of 
his admirers thought he must be the person. In chap. xvii. he in- 
quires whether these last doctrines are really true, and whether 
Jesus had persuaded himself that he was endowed with supernatural 
powers; or only took up the character from prudential reasons! 
Strange to tell (after what he had said before) he decides that it was 
most probable Jesus had deceived himself, and was really persuaded 
himself, that he did possess supernatural powers; and that he was 
thus an enthusiast in the best sense. He then tells us [chap. xxvi.] 
that the Christians were obliged to elevate their founder's condition, 
by wonderful stories, and proceeds to examine them. The first 
mythus is that concerning John the Baptist, who, he tells us, certain- 
ly existed. But he disbelieves al! that Luke tells us, that John was 
related to Christ, or of the same age. It is most likely, he says, that 
John was older, but that, as it was not known who were his rela- 


* The history of the creation is a mythus, ; and very like the mythi of other 
ancient nations, says Wegscheiler (p. 283.) but whether it is a philosophical 
or historical mythus, authors doubt. See Eichhorn Urgeschichte, [by Gabler] 
Nurnberg, 1799—1795. Bauer’s Theol. d. A. T. p. 138. Pott. Moses und 
David Keinen Geologen. Berlin, 5709. De Wette Kritik d. Israel. Geschichte 
[1807. p. 27.] Gesenius in Ersch et Gruber’s Allgem. Encyklop. Article 
Adam. I p. 558. The mode of creation, history of Paradise, and of God 
teaching Adam and Eve, are mythi; and it is as absurd to inquire into the site 
of Paradise, as that of the garden of the Hesperides. See Wegsch. p. 292, and 
294. On the improbability of mankind springing from one pair, see Ballen- 
stedt’s Urwelt, Part Il. p. 41. Ammon’s Bibl. Vheol. L. p. 282. Meiners’s Un- 
tersuchungen uber die Verschicdenheit der Menschennaturen. ‘Tiibingen, 
1811. Appearances of angels are mythi. Eckermann Comp. Theol. Christ. 
47. Stéudlin Dogmat. und Dogmengesch. p. 230. Ammon Summ. Theol. p. 
138. See also Schleierm. Christl. Glaub. L §. 54. The Fall, the Tree of 
Knowledge, the Serpent, &e. show a mythus, Wegsch. p. 350. 
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guments and rihaldry, of the infidel were unsparingly used : 
by one or more, high in station in the church, some artitice 


tions, or how old he was, but simply that there was such a person, 
there was an opportunity for this mythus; and then he considers the 
different mythi of Christ’s birth,* the advent of the magi, the bap- 
tism, temptation, death, resurrection, and ascension of Christ.+ On 
the resurrection of Christ, the writer says, that though there are 


* This is constantly referred to the fancies of a barbarous age and people, 
and many instances are given by those writers on the side of similar stories in 
other nations. The Egyptian notions of Apis—the Hindoo of Buddha—the 
incarnation of Vishnu. See Wegsch. p. 273. Schmidt. Bibliothek fiir Kritik 
und Exeg. d. N. T. vol. 1 Part I. and Il. Henke’s Mag. V. p. 146, N. Mag, 
Hil. 365. V 91. Stiiudlin Dogmatik und Dogmengesch. p. 295. Greilling, Das 
Leben Jesu. v. Nazareth, p. 24. 


+ It may be said, that [ ought not to appeal to such an ignorant, vulgar, and 
rash writer, asthe author of this tract; but though he is more violent and 
more hardy than others, I ean see no difference in the principles of many of the 
writers of this school and his. 1 would refer to Bauer’s long dissertation on 
the mythi in the Old Testament, at the end of hisand Dathe’s edition of Glass’s 
Philotogia Sacra, a book in every one’s hands, where he gets rid of all that is 
important in the Old Testament, either in history, or prophecy—to Wegschei- 
der’s 42d section, where every thing of a supernatural kind is put on one side, 
by the same means—to Gabler’s edition of EKichhorn’s Urgeschichte, [1791] IL. 
p- 481.—to Meyer’s Hermeneutica Sacra, Vet. Test. (Lubec. 1800) IL. §. 215. 
and a variety of other works. But without appealing to general declarations, 
they who run through any of these works, Wegscheider’s for example, will 
see that this is the practical principle on which all is explained, that the mira- 
culous birth of Christ (p. 372.) is treated by these writers, as the faney of a 
later age; that the descent into hell (for which they refer to the spurious gos- 
pel of Nicodemus) is considered as a mythus, derived from the notion, that 
Christ is the Saviour of all, and therefore of the dead, [see De Wette’s Bibl. 
Dogm. 258. Bertholdt. Christol. Jud. §. 34.] and so of every doctrine relat- 
ing to Christ’s person. See Wegscheider especially, pp. 387. 393. Perhaps 
f could hardly appeal to a stronger passage than one in Bertholdt’s Kritisch. 
Journ, der neuest. Theol. Litt. vol. V. Part III. where the writer says, that 
Christian mythology must be explained from its analogy with all the polities 
and religions of antiquity ; that profane and sacred Mythology are as like each 
other, as two eggs; [I ought to say, that my extract was made some time 
ago, and that I cannot now verify it, the phrase is so vulgar, and the assertion 
so indecent, that [ hope I may have erred} ; that Christ must be put in the ca- 
tegory of Hercules, the Dioscuri, Romulus and Alexander, and that we can 
thus get rid of many difficulties in the New ‘Testament, and of whatever is of 
Jensive in the life of Jesus. 
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doubts and difficulties, and though the apostles constantly assert its 
truth. the probable story is, that the followers of Jesus enraged at 
his death, gave it out, that being taken from the power of the wicked 
he lived with God, and enjoyed the reward of his virtue—and they 
represented this life of their Master to themselves and ethers, in the 
most glowing colours, and so by degrees, said that he was still living, 
raised from the dead, and rewarded—that then all the facts were told 
and believed, and that it was not easy to contradict them, or exam- 
ine their story (p. 127.) Now Paulus tells us fairly, in his commen- 
tary (IIL. p. 810.) that Christ did not really die, but suffered a faint- 
ing fit. It appears from Déderlein, (Inst. Theol. Christ. II. p. 277. 
j. 241.) who strongly defends the truth of the doctrine, that Bahrdt, 
(I suppose in his Ausfiihrung des plans und Zwecks Jesu, a book I 
cannot procure,) supposes, that Christ really retreated after his sup- 
posed death, to some place, known only to his disciples. Semler 
(Beantwortung d. fragmente eines ungénannten, 2d ed. Hall. 1780.) 
in answer to Reimarus, who in Lessing’s Beitrage aus den Schitzen 
der Wolfenb. Bibl., in the fifth of the celebrated fragments, [Wol- 
fenb. 1777.] had denied the truth of the resurrection, says, that it is 
a poetic mythus to be received in some moral or allegorical sense. 
See Eberhard’s remarks on this, in his Geist des Urchristenthums 
Ij]. [Halle, 1808.] p. 122. Kaiser [Bibl. Theoi. I. 253.] has, ac- 
cording to Wegscheider, a different theory, that it is an historico- 
poetical mythus, made up ‘ e rebus in facto positis, que pro visionibus 
et revelationibus habite fuerunt.’ I do not fully understand this ex- 
pression, or at least, [ donot see how it can apply to the resurrection. 
It is not easy to tell Wegscheider’s own opinion. In p. 391. he seems 
to support the common sense of the question, that if the apostles had 
not seen Christ really restored from the dead, they would not have 
believed it as firmly as we see they did; but in p. 390. he tells us, 
that the whole hinge of the business turns on separating the facts, 
and the method in which the witnesses judged of those facts, and 
that if this be done, although the miraculous part of the history 
vanishes, Christ’s return to life is not taken away, but when s'rip- 
ped of its mythic dress, still may be piously received as a signal proof 
that Providence protected Christianity. He then argues, that the 
truth of the religion does not depend on this fact; nay, that it can- 
not depend on any fact known only toa few people, and by them 
clothed with the appearance of a miracle, but on the agreement of 
its principles with right reason; and that moreover Christ himself 
afterwards did not build his doctrine onit. There is a passage in 
Schrickh which states all these proceedings so well, that I cannot 
-but extract it. It isin vol. VIII. p. 630. ‘Inspiration,’ says he, ‘ was 
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and probably magnetism” has been even within the jass 
ten vears suggested ; from the less daring, however, the 
answer was always either that it was impossible that there 
shonld have been a miracle under such circumstances. or 
that even allowing Christ to have had the pow r of work- 
ing miracles, it was highly improbable that in the particular 
case alleged, he would have judged it right to exertit ; and 
secondly, the words were examined, ang by every possi- 
ble distortion, they were forced into any meaning but their 
own. No language ean describe the disgust with which 
page after page of the commentaries on Scripture, by this 
party, is turned over, and page after page supplies fresh in- 
stances of the defiance of every law, of thought, of sense, 
of language, and of truth. I dare not justifyt my accusa- 
tion by the adduction of instances, for the very detail of 


given up—interpolations in Scripture were believed to exist. In the 
oldest, and partly in more recent history, instead of historical facts, 
these writers saw only allegories, mythi, philosophical principles, and 
national history. Where appearances of God, and the angels, or 
their immediate agency are related, nothing was seen but Jewish 
images or dreams. Every thing miraculous was explained from 
natural causes, even the miracles of Jesus. Instead of prophecies 
fulfilled, all which established any connexion between the Old and 
New lestament, was said to be mere accommodation. The Old 


was degraded in comparison with the New, and all the doctrines of 


the New were not reckoned of equal value. The explanation of all 
biblical books was pursued on new principles. The Song of Solomon 
Was hot mystical. The Revelations contained no prophecy of the 
fortunes of the church.’ 

* This is the amiable fancy of Jacobi in his Geschichte Jesu fiir den- 
kende und Gemuthvolle Lesern. published at Gotha in 1816; and 
of Richter in his Christenthum und die iltesten Religion des Orients. 
At least, Hohenegger gives extracts from their works to this effect ; 
the works themselves I cannot procure. 

t What could not be permitted in the pulpit, is necessary here. 
But [think that much cannot be required; and selection is not need: 
ed, for the same disgusting matter offers itself at every page. Paulus 
[Kommentar IL. p. 658 ] gives a dissertation on the miracle of the 
tribute money and the fish. * What sort of a miracle is it,’ says 
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Paulus, ‘ which js commonly found here? I will not say a miracle of 
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their ludicrous absurdity would be a violation of the re- 
spect due to the place where I stand ; but I would refer to 


about 16 or 20 groschen, [2s. 6d.] for the greatness of the value does 
not make the greatness of the miracle—Buat it may be observed [[.} 
That as [1] Jesus received in general support from many persons, 
{Judas kept the stock, John xi. 6.] in the same way as the Rabbis 
frequently lived from such donations; as [2] so many pious women 
provided for the wants of Jesus; as [3} finally the claim did not occur 
at any remote place, but at Capernaum, where Christ had friends, a 
miracle for about a dollar would certainly have been superfluous. 
But [If.] it would not only have been superfluous and paltry,—it 
would have taught this principle, that Peter, even when he could 
have remedied his necessities easily in other ways, might and ought 
to reckon on a miraculous interference of the Deity, a notion which 
would entirely contradict the fundamental principle of Jesus on the 
interference of the Deity. Matt.iv. 7. If then we cannot think of a 
miracle here without ascribing a very improper maxim to Jesus, the 
bare philological possibility of so translating the words as to bring 
in a miracle, cannot be deemed sutficient authority for the reception 
of a sense, through which the reproach of a maxim, theologically and 
morally improper, and reprobated by himself in other places, must fall 
on the character of Jesus. And much more must not such a transla- 
tion be allowed, when it is not to be considered as the only possible 
one. We should never accept a miraculous sense, if it is only the 
possible, not the necessary one. A miraculous explanation of an effect 
1 will say its explanation in any other than a natural way] always 
»resupposes a proof that an explanation, not miraculous, is entirely 
impossible.’ There is a great deal more of this, after which Paulus 
considers the narration, and shows that there is nothing of a miracu- 
lous appearance in it; for that if there had been a miracle, ‘the fiery 
Peter would not have been cold-blooded at such a miracle,’ but would 
have expressed himself as in Luke v. 8.; that in the whole aim and 
tone of the narration there is no appearance of any wondering; that 
Crist only meant to give a moral lesson, viz. by that we are not, 
if we can avoid it, by trifling sacrifices, to give offence to our breth- 
ren; that he probably reasoned thus with Peter; * Though there ig 
no real occasion for us to pay the tribute, yet as we may be reckoned 
as enemies of the temple, and not attended to when we wish to teach 
what is good, why should not you who are a fisherman, [especially 
at a place where Peter had been engaged in a fishery for two years} 
end can easily do it, goand get enough to pay the demand? Go then 
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any of “these commentators, to Hezel for example, or Au. 
gusti, or Eckermann, or as an extreme instance, to those 
of Paulus, a professor of theology, and in them I would 


to the sea, cast your hook, and take up *pdrov ixbuvy the first and 
best fish. Peter was not to stay longer at his work this time than 
to gain the required money; prog often refers not to number but 
to time, [as in various passages alleged, Ausch. Soc. III. 7. Odyss. 
{V. 434.] and *yéuv may undoubtedly be taken as a collective. Peter 
must either have caught so many fish, as would be reckoned worth: 
a stater at Capernaum, [so near to a sea rich in fish] or one so large 
and fine as would have been valued at that sum! As it was uncer- 
tain whether one or more would be necessary, the expression is in- 
definite, Tov ava Savra 7 pelt ov iy duv, but it would not be ambiguous 
to Peter, as the necessity and the event would give it a fixed mean- 
ing. —avoigag ro oroua. This opening of the mouth might have dif- 
ferent objects, which must be fixed by the context. If the fisherman 
opens the mouth of a fish, caught with a hook, he does it first to re- 
lease him from the hook, for if he hangs long, he is less saleable. 
He svon decays. The circumstantiality in the account is picturesque. 
— Take the hook out of his mouth! !’ sipyséig. sipicxew is used in 
Greek in a more extended sense than the (zerman jinden, [asin Xen. 
Ec. XX. 26. where it is ‘to get by selling.’ Theoph. Char. XV. 
1.) When such a word is used of saleable articles, like fish, and in 
a connexion which requires the getting a piece of money, it is clear 
that getting by sale and not by finding is referred to.’ I have not 
patience to transcribe any more of this, nor the defence of this inter- 
pretation against objections. And this from a Professor of 'Theology! 
this from a work of which Kuinéel says in his Preface, ‘multorum 
doctissimorum hominum puncta tulit!’ and which he perpetually 
quotes and refers to! A work which is offered for sale with the 
highest recommendations of some English Journals—the Critical Re- 
view pronouncing it to be ‘the most important, comprehensively learn- 
ed, and critically discriminating of all Paulus’s works; and the Clas- 
sical Journal assuring us that it is ‘a work of the first order.’ 

Again in the same volume, p. 300. and following, we have an ex- 
planation of one of the miracles of the leaves and fishes, and we are 
told that there were always large caravans travelling near the time 
of the feasts, that they always carried plenty of meat and drink on 
beasts and in baskets, and that it is not according to Eastern hospi- 
tality (this is historical interpretation] to see your friends near you 
when you are eating without asking them to join you; that all which 
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desire no selection of any especial absurdity, but I would 
ven'ure to say, that the explanation of the first miracle 
which shall occur will present an example of improbable 


Jesus meant by saying they were without food, was that they had not 
had a regular meal, and that therefore he collected them, arranged 
them in parties, and set those who had food, the example of giving to 
those who had not any, by doing so himself with the small portion 
which he had. As long as eating was going on, Christ made the 
twelve go about with their baskets and give what they had te all 
who wished for it. The baskets were not entirely emptied, nor was 
any one left hungry, for if they had, they would have applied to the 
stock of the Apostles. Jesus, pleased to have done so much with so 
little, desired them to collect what there was in the different baskets 
into one.* 

The passage [Matt. xiv. 23—-36.] in which Jesus is said to have 
walked on the sea, is decided to be a mere philologic miracle, found- 
ed on a mistranslation of ¢@i. And it is asked for what reasonable 
end could Jesus walk himself on the sea, or enable Peter to do so? 
But Paulus explains the matter. The fact is, he says, that when 
Christ saw that the wind was against them, he did not wish to 
sustain the inconvenience of such a voyage, but walked along the 
shore, and resolved to pass them as the wind was against them. 
They coasted the shore from the state of the weather, and when they 
saw him walking on the land, they were frightened, and on their 
calling out, Christ desired Peter, who as a fisherman was a good 
swimmer, to swim to shore and ascertain that it washe; Peter ran 
round to the proper side of the ship and jumped into the sea. When 
he was frightened by the violence of the waves, Christ, who was 
standing on the shore, put out his hand and caught him. The boat 
put to land, and they both got in, &c. &c. There are eighteen pages 
of this and similar trash, and [see that Kuinéel devotes three or four 
toa detail of it, though I ought to observe that even he is against 
Paulus. It is necessary to observe that these writers who wish to 
make every thing easy and natural, are compelled to resort to the 
inost unnatural and forced explanations, and the most improbable 
conjectures.t | Why the Apostles should have been frightened at 


* This is also Ammon’s Interpretation. See his Proleg. to Ernesti’s Instit. 
p. 16. 

+ For instance, in Matt. viii. 50. Some of them tell us, that the wind blew 
30 loudly, that the apostles could not hear what Jesus said ; but as the storm 
went down they concluded he had ordered a calm, In Matt, viii, 28, some say 
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reasoning, and false and misapplied philology, such as no 
church, no nation, no age can furnish, except the philoso- 


seeing a man walking along the shore, why he should have run 
round to a different part of the ship, how it is shown that the boat 
put to shore to take them in, these are all things past by without no- 
tice. And besides this, the words *spitarsiv f4i ra Wara in Petors 
case are translated ‘to swim’ without the slightest authority, the pas- 
sage before that, is thus pointed, idovess adriv cori ryv badaccov, oss 
pIMATOUVTE, érapaydntav, and translated ‘they looked towards him 
across the sea, going along the sea shore,’ [sahen ihn iiber das see 
hin, herumgehend am see] though, as Kuinéel observes, no Greek 
could possibly use idsiv twa éxi ts in such asense; and the words 
imi tyg badacons, are translated ‘along, near,’ I will not say against 
all authority, but in opposition to very far the greatest number of 
passages. This is enough of Paulus; I see by his note, that a per- 
son named Bolte, in his translation of St. Matthew, settles that Jesus 
swam as well as Peter; and I learn from Kuinéel that in Henke’s 
Neues Mag. VI. Part I. p. 310. it is decided that he forded the 
shallows. Ammon in his Preface to Ernesti’s Institutio, has given a 
dissertation on miracles, in general, and wipes them away by whole- 
sale. In Matt. jii. 17. it wasthunder. In Acts ix. 4. St. Paul was 
ina transport. In Matt. viii. 3. xadapigos is to declare one pure. In 
xiv. 23. he explains the passage first ‘to walk on the shallows’ and 
then ‘to swim,’ In John xix. 34. Wo6ew is to strike. In Luke xxiv. 
40. it is quite clear that the nails were not driven through the hands 
or feet. Some miracles arose from the fancy of the sick, as Luke 
viii. 40. Act. v. 18. xii. 12. xvi. 8. xix. 12. Some arise from mis- 
taken opinions or em/ellishment on part of the Apostles. The temp- 
tation of Christ is only an exaggerated account of various conflicts 
of opinions from which he suffered; there were no hot pools of Beth- 
esda in the old Jerusalem; the history of the adulteress as it is in St. 
John, is contrary ‘o the custom of the Jews; both these must there- 
fore have been dressed up (though the last is certainly genuine) by 
the composer of this gospel. The story of Ananias and Sapphira was 
merely an ornamented account of the fact that Ananias died in a 
meeting of the Apostles, and his wife followed soon after. Let it be 
observed that the vain and rash man who, without doubt or hesita- 


that the swineherds had come to warn Jesus against the dsemoniac, that in their 


absence, the swine drove each other into the sea, and that Jesus then persuaded 
the demoniac that the devils had gone into them. 
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phical school of divinity erected in the Protestant church 
of Germany in the eighteenth century. The extraordina- 
ry part of these discussions is, that those who held some- 
what sounder opinions, instead of rejecting such a mass of 
absurdity at once, allowed themselves to be so far at least 
effected by the outcry of this many worded wisdom, as to 
retire from the ground of miracles as liable to doubts, and 
to take their stand on the excellence of Christianity itself. 
And here, although a few bolder and worse than the rest, 
pointed their attacks against the character and views of the 
Saviour,t it is only justice to say that this example was not 
followed, that on the contrary, many who maintained that 
Christianity was a mere temporary dispensation, that its 
end was past, and that it was time to return to natural re- 
ligion, still did justice to the Founder of this temporary 
dispensation, and allowed that his end and object was the 
improvement and melioration of mankind, that his life 
and character were pure, and holy, and blameless. Here 
indeed truth was too mighty not to prevail; and though 
we cannot strictly say of our age, as it has been said of 
the first ages, that not one of the most violent opponents of 
Christianity disgraced himself by any imputation on the 
character of our Saviour, we may still say that such false- 
hood was by almost all quickly rejected and firmly with- 
stood. A large portion of those moreover who considered 
Christianity merely as a temporary form, seemed to allow 
that its form and history might always remain as an useful 
vehicle to convey the great truths of natural religion to the 
multitude. Accordingly, during these discussions, we find 
that they employed themselves in investigating the parti- 
eular doctrines of Christianity, and giving them if not what 


* | refer principally to Lessing and Bahrdt. 


tion, proposed this mass of folly and impiety, has had also the sinceri- 
ty to confess his shame for it, and that by Gon’s grace he is now a 
pious and humble Christian. (See Archives du Christ. for Nov. 1824. 
is 483.) 
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they deemed their true form, a form more free from false- 
hood. But into this part of the subject we may fortunately 
be spared from entering. It will be sufficient to say, that 
they who wish to form a notion of the German method of 
explaining the doctrines of Scripture, as to the Saviour, 
the atonement, and all the consequent doctrines, need only 
turn to the page of Ecclesiastical history for a record of the 
various heresies of the early ages, and that they will also 
find a tolerable picture of them in the most extreme no- 
tions* of the most violent English Unitarians. These 
Unitarian opinions were indeed greedily received by those 
who perhaps did not like to go the full lengths which I have 
been detailing, and who flattered themselves that in this 
middle course they still paid due homage to the supremacy 
of reason, while they still retained somewhat of Christiani- 
ty. It is curious to observe that the common principle of 
rejecting every thing above reason, has conducted the learn- 
ing of the Germans, and the gross ignorance of the Eng- 
lish schools to the same point of absurdity. 

Before I conclude this sketch, I may mention, though it 


* Wegscheider, p. 274. et seq. The Trinity, Incarnation and 
descent of the Spirit are positively denied, p. 277. and 370-2. Christ 
was amere man. The doctrine was not made up or established (p. 
275.) for nearly the three first ages, p. 351. The doctrine of the 
Fall, and of original sin is set aside entirely; one reason is given, 
which is curious. Except St. Pau, no sacred writer clearly makes 
mention of it. The references on this section are curious. Bauer's 
Mythologie,d A. u. N. T. p.- 90. Hesiod’s Works and days, v. 59. 
Zendavesta abridged in Kleuker, vol. II. p. 113. and Gesenius, Art. 
Adam. in the Encyklop of Ernst and Gruber, I. p. 360. _ As to the 
notions of our redemption, God has always raised men up to repress 
vice and encourage virtue, as especially Pythagoras, Sucrates, Plato, 
Zeno, Seneca, Marcus Antoninus, Zoroaster, Confucius, and Maho- 
met, but among all, the greatest reverence is due to Jesus the Naza- 
rene, &c. &c. pp. 356, 7, and note. In §. 128. p. 383. it is expressly 
acknowledged that in Scripture, literally understood, there are some 
grounds [seraina] for the orthodox doctrine as to the union of two 
natures in Christ, yet that asysuch a doctrine is of no use to the at- 
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is almost superfluous, that the books of Scripture* have 
been treated with the most singular freedom by the Ger- 
man innovators. You are already aware how many theo- 


tainments of virtue, but rather prejudicial, by diminishing the force 
of Christ’s example; as it contradicts reason, and some other decla- 
rations of Scripture, it is better to adopt the other side of the ques- 
tion. P. 389, all the notions of Chris’s glorification are either with- 
out ground or mythi. In §. 142, all notion of his atonement is re- 
nounced. It appears unnecessary to go through the whole of the 
doctrines usually taught by the orthodox churches, as it is vbvious 
that after these principles, the whole exposition of doctrine is, and 
must be, Socinian at least. 


* The following particulars of the parts of both Testaments, which 
have been attacked by the German divines, may be convenient 
though I fear it is defective. Many of them as Vater [Commentar. 
uber den Pentateuch 3 Parts, 1802—5. vol. II]. 391.], De Wette 
(Beitrage zur Einleitung in das Alt. Test. [I]. vol. Hall. 1806, 7. 
Einleitung in die Kanon. und Apokr. Biicher des A. Test. (Berl. 
1822.] p. 228. Gesenius, (Geschichte der Hebr. Sprache und Schrift, 
p. 23, 31, and Commentat. de Pentateuch. Samarit. p. 6. Weg- 
scheider, (Instit. Theol. Christ. p. 118.) and others accede to Aben 
izra’s notion of the Pentateuch not being the work of Moses. Weg- 
scheider says that Eichhorn, Jahn and Rosenmiiller, think that the 
greatest part was the work of Moses. He refers to the New edi- 
tion of Rosenmiiller, which I have not seen; but 1 would recommend 
the perusal of Rosenmiiller’s remarks on the subject in the older edi- 
tion, to those who wish to form an idea of the tranchant method in 
which this class of German writers treat these questions. In about 
half a dozen pages, he disposes of the question by assertions and pro- 
babilities, in opposition to the undeviating testimony of ages and gen- 
erations, and the opinion of al! the elder divines, with the exception 
of Simon and Le Clerc, who himself retracted in the more matured 
exercise of his judgment. Any thing more nugatory than his rea- 
sonings, especially his adoption of Astruc’s theory of a double docu- 
ment, I never read. See Bishop Blomfield’s note, p. 122 of his Dis- 
sertation on the Traditional knowledge of a Redeemer, Camb. 1819. 
These writers do not agree to what age to refer the Pentateuch; 
some say to Ezra, others to a far earlier age. The notion as to 
Ezra’s age, which Rosenmiiller adopts on the ground of the exact 
similarity of the style to Ezra and Nehemiah, is positively rejected, 
and with contempt, by Déderlein, on the ground of their difference. 
00 2 
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ries have been set afloat as to the origin of the gospels, and 
how gladly these theories were hailed as shaking their 
divinity and their authority. But this was little. While 


(Instit. Theol. Christ. I. p. 132, ch. iii. tom. II. §. 38.) Déderlein. 
however, and others, who think it the work of Moses, allow only the 
Law to be divine. The rest they think made up of mythi, family 
pedigrees, rhapsodies in memory of illustrious men and things, and 
note books, or memoirs of the religion of the founders of the nation. 
This they think clear from Numbers xxi. 26, 57, and the diversity of 
style, &c. See Déderlein ubi supra, p. 141. §. 39. and Bauer's edi- 
tion of Glass’s Philologia Sacra, tom. II. Sect. 2. p. 367. Generally, 
the authors of all the historical books and of Job, are unknown, 
(Wegscheider, p. 117.) and they were compiled from public monu- 
ments, and acts and memoirs, so that it would be absurd to speak of 
their being inspired. [Doderlein, p. 142. Bauer, p. 367.] The 
principal aim of their authors was to insist on the external observa- 
tion of the Law, and to trace every misfortune to some neglect of it. 
[Bauer, p. 369., *'That the historical credit of the books of Chro- 
nicles is very doubtful,’ says Wegsche:der [p. 119.] with great cool- 
ness, * has been lately demonstrated by Gramberg [Die Chronik naci 
ihrem Gesch. Charakter und ihrer Glaubwiirdigkeit gepriift. Hall. 
1823.] after De Wette; (Beitrage zur Einleitung in das A. T. I.) 
they have been detended by Dahler (De Libror. Paraleip. auctor, et 
fide Histor. Argent. 1819. ’ 

With regard to the prophecies, it will be seen from Rosenmiiller's 
Proem to the third vol. of his commentary on Isaiah, that he con- 
siders that book as made up by one writer out of the minor works, of 
several, which is also the opinion of Eichhorn. See also Gesenius 
Commentar. ueber d. Jesaia, vol. 1. Leips. 1821, and De Wette’s 
Kinleitung, p- 286. From Rosenmiiller also, on ch. ix. of Zechariah, 
or Bertboldt’s Isagog. Histor. Crit. m Vet. Test. Part IV. p- 1707, 
No. I. or De. Wette ubi supra, p. 337, it appears that many main- 
tain that all of that book after ch. viii. is not the work of Zechariah. 
Jonah, which Rossenmiiller takes to be the mere repetition of the 
Mythus of Hercules swallowed by the sea monster, he says was not 
written by Jonah, but by some one who was contemporary with 
Jeremiah. See Ros. Part VII. [I: p. 359. I see also by Wegschei- 
der that the book of Daniel is not ascribed to that prophet. He re- 
fers to Bertholdt’s - Daniel aus dem Hebr. aramaeischen neu ueber- 
setzt, 2 Parts, Erlangen. 1806. The rest of the Prophecies are, I 
believe, allowed to be the work of those whose names they bear. 
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some have asserted that the Scriptures have been interpo- 
tated, the whole gospel of St. John has been entirely re- 
jected by several of these writers, especially Bretschneider, 
as the work of a gentile Christian in the second century ; 


But many after Eichhorn deny that the Prophet enjoyed any super- 
natural revelation, and say that they were very clever and expe- 
rienced men, likely trom their abilities to foresee future events, and 
from their purity of manners used as instruments of Providence to 
check a guilty age. See Déderlein. I. p. 146. Eichhorn Einleitung 
in das A. T. Part If]. In mentioning Eichhorn, I must be allowed to 
make a few remarks on his Introduction to the Old Testament. It 
is a work written with the intention of applying the principles, by 
which Heyne and his school had explained the Greek mythology, 
sometimes openly and sometimes covertly, to every thing in Hebrew 
antiquity. [t is justly observed (in the Archives du Christ. 7th year, 
No. IX. p. 396, note) that the art and the apparatus of learning used 
to bring down every thing to a lower level, hide the weak, base, and 
purely conjectural nature of the materials of the book. In Germany, 
Jahn, Meyer in his Hermeneutica, Kelle, many writersin the maga- 
zines of Flatt, Suesskind and Bengel, and Gesenius,’ have attacked 
almost every one of his positions, and have shown how often he has 
been the dupe of his imagination, and how frequently he has avoided 
giving proofs of his opinions. It is singular that in his lectures [see 
the same work, p. 399.] he has himself confessed that the orthodox 
interpretations are in perfect conformity with the text. 

As to the New Testament, it is not clear that the four Gospels 
were published quite in their present form, or immediately after the 
death of Christ. See Schmidt. Histor. Krit. Einleit. ins. N. T. (1804. 
». 20.] Gieseler Hist. Krit. Versuch ueb. d. Entstehung, &c. d. 
Schriftst. Evang. Leips. 1818. Yet these writers kindly confess that 
by the use of a sound philological and philosophical criticism, a very 
trust-worthy history and doctrine of Christ and his Apostles may be 
vot out of them erui queat). But there has been a cloud of pam- 
phlets within a few years against and for the authenticity of St 
John’s Gospel; Ballenstedt (in a work at Goettingen, 1812, called 
Philo und Johannes). and afterwards Bretschneider [in another call- 
ed Probabilia de Evang. et Epistolarum Johannis Apost. indole et 
otigine, Leips. 1820.] have attacked it. See Paulus’s Heidelberger 
Jahrbuecher for 1821. A friend of mine told me he had collected 
oleven pamphlets on the subject since Bretschneider’s attack. Am- 
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and Eichhorn one of the most eclebrated names in the 
school has pronounced the revelations to be a Drama des- 
cribing the fall of Judaism and Paganism, while Semler 
condemned it entirely as the work of a fanatic. 

It will perhaps have occurred to some persons in the 
course of this review of the natnralizing school of Divines 
in Germany, that such doctrines must have been entirely 
esoteric ; that they formed merely the subject of discussion 
among the teachers, but could never be brought forward in 
their public instructions. But however much one might 
be inclined to hope that men would at all events have al- 
lowed some years of private reflection to pass over their 
new system before they propounded it in public, that they 
would not have been wild and wicked enough to bring for- 
ward, crude, and undigested, such a direct subversion of 
every idea which had been held holy and sacred before, 
that assuredly was not the case —_I speak not here of the 
published dissertations which might be said to be too ab- 
struse for the public—I speak not again merely of the po- 
pular treatises, where these dectrines are propounded, 
though to them the appeal is just and fair—but I assert on 
the faith of public and recorded, as well as private testi- 
monies, that these doctrines were publicly taught from the 
pulpit. Nay, I have not seen any contradiction to this from 
any of the party themselves, except as to the generality of 
the usage. They allow its frequency, though they attempt 
to show that the indifference to religion, which they all 
allow exists in the church, is not imputable to that cause. 


mon’s fancy is that the author and publisher of this gospel were two 
different persons, and that the publisher introduced several things 
into it. [Programma quo docetur Joannem. Evang. auctorem, ab 
editore hujus libri fuisse diversum. Erlangen, 1811.] 
Schleermacher has attacked the first Epistle to Timothy [ueber 
d. sogennanten ersten brief des Paulos an den Timoth. Berl. 1807.] 
Eichhorn has attacked both the first and second, as well as that to 
Titus, in his Introduction to the New Testament. vol. iii. p. 315. 
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But this is not all—They allow too, that this wretehed mass 
of abomination was offered to the young in the s»epe of re- 
ligious instruction. And the real faet is, that in the Gymna- 
sia.* the public instructors detailed to the tender yeurs of 
childhood all that they could compreiend of it, and the lesson 
was repeated by the pastor, when accordi g to the custom 
of the Lutheran church, the young were sent to him pre- 
viously to the holy rite of Confirmation, to receive from 
the minister of God’s word those solemn lessons which 
were to prepare them for their first attendance at the Holy 
Communion of their Savieur’s body and blood, and for the 
busy scenes of worldly temptation on which they were 
about to enter. The most moderate of all the printed in- 
structions for Confirmation whicn I have happened to see 
inculeate pure Unitarianism.t But there are other books 
for the young, where the attacks on Christianity which I 
have been detailing to-day, were too plainly stated to be 
misunderstood, and where a virulence truly infamous was 
shown in raking together all the most distorted views and 
false representations of the plans and purposes of our Lord 
and his apostles. And this was the fo: given to the young 
heart to feed on—to nourish it up to all the duties, all the 
aspirations, all the hopes, all the holiness of an immortal 
being. 


* Here of course I must appeal only to private testimony, and it may 
be said that it can only be partial. Still I may be allowed to say, that 
[have heard from many most respectable Germans, that in the schools 
and gymnasia, which they attended, the miracles were treated with 
the most entire contempt by the teachers, and epitomes of Scripture 
on a philosophical plan were introduced. 


+ Leitfaden bei dem Religionsunterricht der Konfirmanden. Von. 
C. Ch. G. Zerrenner, Prediger der Kirche zum Heil. Geist zu Mag- 
deburg. Leips. 1808. [bei Barth.] The friend who happened to have 
this by him, told me that he had seen several which went the full 
Jengths of the school, and even treated the resurrection as a fable. 


t I will give one specimen of a work of this kind. It is from the 
third Part of an ‘Universal History for the Young,’ by Becker. | 
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There are still a few observations and statements, and a 
few I trust not unimportant inferences to be drawn from 
them, which I hope to present to you in my next Discourse. 
I shall conclude with a remark on the main point which 


saw the second edition corrected---printed at Berlin in 1806. One of 
the symptoms of improvement of which I have heard with pleasure, 
is, that in a Jater edition of this book, the chapter on Christianity is 
omitted, and a new one inserted. ‘Jesus,’ he says, (p. 433, and fol- 
lowing) ‘probably got the first notion of his undertaking from being 
a friend of John, and going often to his father’s, who was a priest ; 
and from the Gospel it appears, that the sight of the feasts, and of 
the crowd of worshippers, had a great effect on him. It is doubtful, 
whether Jesus and John were sent into Egypt for their education. or 
were taught by the Essenes, and then sent into Palestine as ambas- 
sadors of that sect, with secret support, and according to an arranged 
plan!’ And this for the young! P. 455, and following. ‘ The indica- 
tions of the Messiah in the Old Testament had produced great effect 
on Jesus and John, who were both teetes exalters [feuerkopten], 
such as destiny raises for some great purpose, &c. We are in dan- 
ger therefore of judging them unjustly, especially from the great 
mixture of high and low, clear and obscure inthem.’ Becker says, 
he will not undertake to fix Jesus's character, but will merely collect 
the fragments of it from his wretched biographers. The friends had 
great mutual esteem, but John saw in Jesus a higher spirit than his 
own. Both had the same hatred of the priests, their pride and hy~ 
pocrisy—both thought the Mosaic Law no longer fit for the time, and 
that the notion of a national god* was the source of all the evil in 
Judea. After long meditation, they decided that Jesus must be the 
Messiah; and John found the part of a precursor fixed for him. 
Christ, partly from his power of attraction, and partly from the 
hope of future power, made his disciples depend blindly on him. 
He could only undertake his great work of destroying the priests 
With great caution. The people were divided into sects, and his pe- 
culiarity, was his choice of the lowest people, and his withdrawing 
himself, that the priests might not nip his plan in the bud. 


* This is « favourite notion of many of these writers. .iiders (a professor 
at fioettinzen) in the Geschichte der vornehmsten Voelker der alten Welt, 
published at Brunswick in 1800, says, that Jehova was only one of the many 
gods of Paganism, and Jenisch, a preacher at Berlin, in the Universalischer 
ucbert-hek der Fntwiklung des Menschengeschlechts, Berlin, 1801, sa}5, that 
Jehova was ouly + household god of Abraham. I ought to observe, that these 


t . 
Wo citations are trom Hohenegger. 
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we have been considering to-day, the notion on which the 
whole of this system rests, namely, that all the positive and 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity are merely temporary in 
their nature and intention, mere accommodations and com- 
pliances with the feelings, hopes and notions of the people 


As all the prophets had worked miracles, and many were expected 
from the Messiah; Jesus was obliged to undertake them. or to re- 
nounce his hopes. And, no doubt he did miracles, for the power of 
the mind on the body is such, that we need not doubt his curing the 
melancholy and nervous. Astothe miraculous meals. raising the 
dead, curing the blind and deaf, that must be attributed to the calcula- 
tion of his historians, and we need not hesitate in doing so. after ob- 
serving such tangible fabrications, as in Matt. xiv. 23. [Christ’s walk- 
ing on the sea.] xxi. 19. [his blasting the fig-tree.] Luke viii. 32, 
and 46, (devils driven into the swine, and virtue going out of Jesus.) 
In the story of Lazarus, we cannot help suspecting some secret con- 
cert. 

‘He did however some uncontested miracles,’ [what does Becker 
mean?] ‘and there was in his manner that inexpressible something 
which makes great men irresistible. ‘The mystic obscurity thrown 
over his future kingdom, the many parables he used, and his assured 
manner of speaking of future things, begat reverence.’ The pru- 
dence of his judgment, &c. the strictness of his life, &c. command 
Becker's praise. 


He could pursue only very slowly the destruction of old usages. 
first he allowed neglect of the Sabbath, &c. and at last made open 
war with the priests, ‘on whom he lanced all the thunder of a Cice- 
ronian eloquence!’ 


‘John’s death made him very timid; he got away into the desert, 
and ordered his followers not to call him Messiah in public. In his 
last journey to Jerusalem, the multitude protected him by day, and 
he got away at night. His answers made to several questions at this 
time [as John viii.'3.] are still admired! He had always suspected 
Judas, and as he had a presentiment that he should come to a bad 
end, became very uneasy, and yet was able to exhort his disciples. 
He did not really die on the Cross. Whenever recognised by his disci- 
ples afterwards, he went away directly, and came unexpectedly, and for 
a short time ; at last he disappeared quickly, and let himself be seen 
no more. This end, like that of Lycurgus, produced many follow- 
ers. By degrees all the tales of the crucifixion were extended, and 
a christian Mythology erected!!’ 
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to whom they were addressed. Now in itself, this notion 
of the appointment of institutions adapted to the nture and 
necessities of man, and their abrogation when they h ve 
fulfilled their destined purpose, is, I think, perfectly con- 
sistent with our poor notions of perfect wisdom. But the 
application of this supposition to Christianity in any part 
except its form is entirely groundless. That to the Jew, 
truth should be recommended in the manner which the 
Jew would most strongly feel, and that it was so in the 
gospels, cannot be denied, but that proves not that the 
truth itself is adapted to the Jew alone. — It is only how- 
ever by this confusion of the form with the contents of the 
system, aconfusion I would fain h»pe not purposed, not un- 
fairly used to cover an evil intention, that I can account for 
this favourite suppositi-n of the Rationalizing divines. 
For in whatever way Christianity may be looked at, it sets 
forth its own claims plainly and irresistibly asa system of 
enduring iruths. The dispensation which is to pass away 
supposes man in a low and degraded state, and seeks to in- 
fluence him for a time, to lead him on to a higher moral 
state, and to fit him to answer a higher and nobler call. 
It will address itself to the temporal and the sensible, it 
will excite present hopes and fears, it will teach man to 
live by sight only. But is there any thing like this in 
Christianity ? On the contrary it speaks only to the spiri/ 
of man; it points his hopes and fears to a state of things 
which is unseen, and the great, nay, the on/y principle by 
whic! it seeks to actuate him is the spiritual principle of 
faith. If such a dispensaticn be a temporary and transito- 
ry one, what shall be the nature of that dispensation which 
shall endure ; to what principle in man higher than the 
spirit shall it address him ; to what higher state of things 
than the house not made with hands shall it point his looks 
an’ his hopes? The natural and temporal which was first 
did pass away, but the spiritual which was afterward must 
abide for ever. So much for the principle on which Christ- 
ianity rests its appeal toman. But inits doctrines them- 
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selves is there any thing of temporary or perishable? Let 
reason yoast itself as it will, let its researches be as deep, 
and its objects as lofty as its warmest advocates can make 
them, Christianity will not yield to it here. If reason 
tells us that we are the subjects of an everlasting destiny, 
it is on that everlasting destiny that Christianity addresses 
us; if reason busies itself in searching into our future ex- 
istence, it is on that existence that Christianity professes to 
inform us ; if reason teaches man his weakness, and urges 
him to seek a remedy, that he may rise to a higher exal- 
tation of wisdom and of virtue, the lesson is confirmed by 
Christianity, the remedy is offered, the exaltation is pro- 
mised. If man is for ever in this world to continue the 
same, born with the same nature, tempted with the same 
passions, liable to fail throuzh the same licentiousness of 
an obstinate will, the dispensation which offers an unfailing 
and unfading remedy, and an ever ready assistance, may be 
arraigned as false, but it cannot be laid aside as transitory. 
If while man is man, the fear of that unknown state to 
which he is hastening will always haunt the bed of death 
and the hour of dissolution, is that to be esteemed a passing 
doctrine which first promised man that the dust and the 
grave should not hold him? which pointed, and ever will 
point, to the first-fruits of the dead as an eternal and en- 
during ground of confidence in that promise? Last of all, 
but of all the greatest, as long as reason poin’s out the pu- 
rity and justice of God, and the voice of repentant sin 
mourns with unavailing bitterness its loss of hope, its sepa- 
ration from Go’, and its fear of his dreadful wrath—shall 
the dispensation which fur ever blots out the curse, the 
guilt, the bitterness, and brings man back into the everlast- 
ing arms of mercy again—shall that be called a passing 
shadow, a system to be laid aside and forgotten? No! 
while: man endures, so long shall endure too the word 
which binds together sin and its redeemer, the Saviour and 
the world he came to save. Heaven and earth shall pass 
aay, but that word shall not pass away. 
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This article has occupied so much m6re room than was antici- 
pated, that the remaining Discourse must be reserved for the next 
number. 
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DIALOGUE Ii. 


Dawn of the morning. It presents an image of the crea- 
tion of the world. Earliest views of nature. First feel- 
ing and conception of the Great Spirit, asa power- 
ful being. Whether this feeling was a slavish fear, 
or brutal stupidity. Probable origin of ideas of the 
terrible in the religions of antiquity. Example of 
clear notions of God, as a God of. power, and also as 
supremein wisdom. Of the Elohim. Probable ori- 
gin of the idea of them. Whether it gave occasion to 
idolatry. Necessity and use of the idea of one God to 
the human understanding. Service of poetry in con- 
firming and extending it. Simple means to this end, 
the parallelism of the heavens and the earth. What 
the poetry of the Orientals gained by connecting 
them and exhibiting their relations. Its mode of re- 
presenting God at rest and in action. His word. 
Early notions of the angels. Images of God as the 
ever active Lord of Creation. 


The first rays of dawn were not yet visible, when the 
two friends found themselves together at an appointed 
spot, a delightful eminence, that furnished a wide and 
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beautiful prospvct. They saw before them all the objects 
of nature lying yet formless and undisti- guished, for the 
night had wrapt them up in its veil of obscurity. But soon 
the night breeze sprang up, and the morning appeared in 
its loveliness. Its going forth was as if the Almighty had 
cast a reviving look upon the earth and renovated its exis- 
tence ; while his glory accompanied it, and consecrated 
the heavens as his magnificent and peaceful temple. he 
higher it rose,the more elevated and serene appeared the gol- 
den firmament, that gradually purified itself from the suosid- 
ing waiers, ciuuds and vapours, tllit stood displayed, as an 
upper Ocean, an expanse of sapphire interwoven with gold. 
In:h same manner also the earth seeiwed to rise up b+ fore 
them. Its dark masses became distinguished, aud at le gth 
it stood furth like a bride, avorned with herbage and flow- 
ers, and waiting for the blessing of Jehovah. The soul of 
man elevates and purifies itself like the morning sky ; it 
wakes and rouses itself from slumber, like the virgin earth ; 
but at no moment is the delightful view attended with such 
sacred awe, as at the first existence of light, the breaking 
forth of the dawn, when, as the Hebrews say, the hind of 
the morning is struggling with the shades of night, and, 
with its head and kn: es bended together, waits for the mo- 
ment of release. It is, as it were, a birth of the day ; and 
every being shudders with a pleasing dread, as if couscious 
of the presence of Jehovah. ‘The most ancient nations 
made a distinction between the light of the dawn, and that 
of the sun ; considering it an uncreated being, a brigitness 
that gleamed from the throne of Jehovah, but was returned 
again, so spon as the sun awoke to shine upon the earth. 
It is the vicegerent of the Deity, behind which Jehovah 
himself is concealed. 


Evrnyraron. Observe, my friend, the peculiarity and 
splendour of the view which at this moment opens before 
us. It was from this that knowledge first dawned upon the 
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human mind. and this perhaps was the cradle of the first 
poetry avd religion of the earth. 

AvcipHron. Y.u agree then with the author of ‘‘ The 
earliest Monuments,” but remember his views have been 
eontroverted. 

E. So far as our purpose is concerned, nothing has been 
or can be objected to them, so long as the morning dawn 
ren-ains what itis. Have we not at this moment beheld 
and admired all the changing scenes in this vast work of 
creation? From the dark moving pictures of night to the 
magnificent uprising of the sun, with whom all beings in 
air and water, in the ocean and upon the earth seem to 
awake into being, the whole has passed before us. Is it 
objected. that the moon and stars do not come forth si- 
multaneously with the sun? Perhaps too you may add with 
equal force on the other hand, that all the phenomena of the 
morning belong to every day, while those of creation are 
to be divided into the labours of six. But why waste our 
time with such discussions? Not only the first brief histo- 
ry of the creation, but all the Hebrew songs in praise of it, 
nay the very names of those glorious phenomena, that we 
just now saw before and around us, were for the most part 
formed, as it were, in the immediate view of those very 
scenes ; and it was this view that prompted the most an- 
cient poetry of nature on the subject of the creation. 

A. When, and by whom, was such poetry formed ? 

FEF. I know not, for my understanding cannot carry 
back its researches to the cradle of human improvement. 
It is sufficient, that the poetical roots of the language, the 
hymns, that celebate the creation, and fortunately the first 
sketch of a picture, after or in conjunction with which 
both seemed to have been formed, are still extant. What 
if we, in our present interview, inquire into the earliest 
ideas, derived from the contemplation of nature, and from 
the connexion and progress of its changing and varied scenes, 
which are exhibited in this childlike and beautiful poetry 
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of nature? We can hardly spend our morning hours in a 
more suitable manner. 

A. With all my heart ; and I am convinced, that to the 
great being who pervades and surrounds us, nothing is 
more acceptable than the thankful offering of our inquiring 
thoughts. The morning of the day will remind us of the 
morning of intellectual illumination, and give to our souls 
the vigour of youth, and the freshness of the dawn. In 
general I have remarked, that the poetry of every people 
is characterized by the influence of the climate, in which 
it isformed. A depressing, cold, cloudy atmosphere, gives 
rise to images and feelings of the same character ; where 
the sky is serene, open, and expanded, the soul also ex- 
pands itself, and soars without restraint. 

FE. I could say much against such a theory, but let it pass. 
Those features of poetry, and those images, to which I wish 
now to direct your attention, are those which spring from 
the earliest and most childlike intuitions and feelings of 
the human mind, and are occasioned by the more obvious 
appearances. and events of the external world. These 
are every where the same. In all climates, and under 
every sky, night is night, and morning is morning. The 
heavens and the earth are every where spread above and 
beneath us ; 2nd the spirit of God, which fills them, which 
gives to man his elevation, and, at the view of the glories 
aroind him, kindles up the native poetry of the heart and 
the understanding, extends to al! its creative energies. 

A. Br gin, then, if you please, with the primitive notions 
of the human mind. 

E. With what else could I begin, than with the name of 
Him, who in this ancient pyetry animates aud binds every 
thing together ; whom it denominated the strong and the 
mishty ; whose power was every where witnessed ; whose 
unseen pr Sence was felt with a shuddering of reverential 
fear ; whom men honoured ; whese pame gave a sanction 
to the solemnities of an oath ; whom they called by way of 
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eminence, the Great Spirit, and whom all the wild and un- 
taught nations of the earth still seek after, and feel, and 
adore. Even among the most savage tribes, how clevated 
dves poetry and sentiment become through the all-pervad- 
ing feeling of this infinite, invisible spirit! Toghem the 
remarkable phenomena, and the active powers of nature, 
appear as the index of his immediate presence and agency, 
and they fall down and worship him. Not from slavish 
fear and senseless stupidity, but with the lively feeling, 
that in these manifestations of his power, he is nearer to 
them, they offer up, in honor of the great spirit, their dear- 
est possessions with childlike forms, and awe-struck adora- 
tion. This feeling pervades the history of all ancient peo- 
ple, their languages, their hymns, their names of God, and 
their relig:ous rites, of which, from the ruins of the ancient 
world, a multitude of monuments and proofs will occur to 
your observation. 

A. They do so, but the philosophers have explained this 
feeling of awe ina far different manner. Fear and igno- 
rance, say they, have produced imaginary gods. Slavish 
terror and brutal stupidity have paid them homage, at first, 
as powerful but malignant beings, and then, as evil and in- 
visible demons, In all languages religion employs terms of 
fear and dread, and in the Hebrew they adduce as proof a 
catalogue of the most ancient names of God. 

E. The hypothesis, like most others that are brought 
forward, is not a new one, and I fear is as false as it is old, 
for nothing is more easily misinterpreted by frigid, and at 
the same time superficial thinkers, than unsophisticated 
human feeling. So far as I am acquainted with antiquity, 
I think I discover continually increasing evidence, that this 
feeling of reverential homage is, in its simple and primitive 
character, neither the servile homage of a slave, nor the 
stupidity of a brute. The circumstance, that all nations 
worship gods of some kind, distinguishes them from the 
brutes ; and almost universally the feeling has prevailed, 
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that our existence is a blessing, not a curse; that the Su- 
preme Being is good, and that the service, which we ought 
to yield to him, must not be an offering of fear and terror, 
presented as to an evil demon. 

A. But are you not acquainted with many observances 
that spring from terror, and have you never read the hooks 
of an author,* who derives all religions from the desolation 
of the world by the flood, and fearful forebodings of re- 
newed destruction ? 

E. Do not disturb his ashes—He was a superintendant 
of bridges and dikes, and so must ex-officio believe in a 
Neptunian philosophy. His books are so bad, his learning 
so full of uncertainty, and his imagination so confused, 
that they altogether very much resemble the waters of the 
deluge. But we will go upon safe ground, and admit, that 
the religion of many ancient nations had indeed a mixture 
of terror ; especially of nations who dwelt in inhospitable 
regions, among rocks and volcanoes, on the shores of a 
tempestuous sea, or in caves and mountain clifts, or whose 
minds were impressed by some great devastation, or other 
terrible events. But these are plainly exceptions, for the 
whole earth is not a perpetual deluge, nor a burning Vesu- 
vius. The religion of nations in milder regions we find 
mild, and even among those most impressed with ideas of 
the terrific, the existence of a powerful good spirit is 
never wholiy given up, and still almost always predomi- 
nvies in its influence. Finaily, all these appendages, the 
offspring of fear, superstition, and priestcraft, belong in fact 
to later times. The ideas of the most ancient religions, 
are grand and noble. The human race seems to have been 
originally furnished with a fine treasure of knowledge, un- 
biassed and uncorrupted ; but their degeneracy, their wan- 
derings and misfortunes, have alloyed it with baser metal. 
But let us leave this tumultuous crowd of nations; we are 
now to speak of one people, and of one language. 


* Boula nger. 
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A. Of one, however, iu which the most ancient names of 
God are indicative, not of benevolence and love, but of 
power and reverence. 

E. True, these are the first impressions in relation to 
the incomprehensible Creator. Power, boundless power, is 
the attribute, that first fixes the attention of a feeble ecrea- 
ture of the earth. He cannot but feel this, and his own 
comparative weakness, since his breath is in the hands of 
God, and his very existence but the eff-et of his wiil, his 
to us incomprehensible power. The ancient book of Job 
furnishes the clearest proof of this on every page. 


Well do I know. that it is thus, 

For what is a man, against God? 

Even the wise, and the powerful, 

W ho hath withstood him, and prospered ? 

He removeth mountains in a moment, 

He overturneth them in his wrath. 

He shaketh the earth from its foundation, 

An: t's pillars tremble. 

He commandeth the sun, and it riseth not; 

He sealeth up the stars in their dwellings; 

He spreadeth out the heavens alone, 

And walketh upon the summit of the waves. 
He hath made Libra and the polar star, 

The seven stars and the chambers of the South. 
He doeth great things, that are unsearchable, 
And wonderful things, without number. 

Lo! he passeth by me, and I see him not; 
Before me, and | am not aware of it. 

He taketh away, and who shall restore ? 

Who shall say, what doest thou ? Jos 1x. 


Do you not believe, that this lofty feeling is the feeling 
of nature? and that the more clearly and comprehensively 
a people beholds in every thing the power of God, the 
more stirring and forcible will be the expression of it? 
Even the wisdom of the God, whom they worship, by 
which he has formed not only the inanimate but the ani- 
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mate creation, is to them but a fuim of power, a vast ocean 

of intellectual energies, in whose depths they are lost. Do 

you not recollect an exanple of this in Hebrew poetry ? 
A. You allude to my favourite psalm; it shall now be 


also my moruing prayer. 


Jehovah, thou searchest and knowest me. 
Thou knowest when I sit down, and when I arise, 
Thou beholdest my thoughts from afar. 
Whether | am going, or lying down, thou seest me, 
And art acquainted with all my ways. 

Before a word is formed upon my tongue, 
Lo! O Lord, thou knowest it all. 

Thou hast shapen me in every part, 

And placed thy forming hand upon me. 
Such knowledge is too wonderful for me, 

it is high. I cannot attain to it. 

Whither shall I go from thy spirit? 
Whither shall I flee from thy presence? 

if [ ascend into heaven, thou art there! 
{fl make my bed in the abyss, thou art there 
{f I soar on the wings of the dawn, 

And dwell in the uttermost sea, 

Even there shall thy hand lead me, 

And thy right hand guide me. 

If I say, the darkness shall obscure me, 
The night shall be for day to me, 

Even the darkness shall not hide from thee. 
The night is clear to thee, as the day; 
Darkness and light are alike to thee. 

For thou hast formed my inward parts, 
Thou didst environ me in my mother’s womb. 
{ will praise thee for the wonders of my form 
All thy works are wonderful ; 

My soul knoweth it well. 

My bones were not hid from thee, 

When I was shapen in secret, 

Curiously wrought in the depths of the earth. 
When yet unformed, thine eyes beheld me, 
And in thy book was I already described: 
The days of my life already numbered. 
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How weighty are thy thoughts to me, O God! 
How overwhelming the sum of them! 

Do | number them? they are more than the sand: 
I awake as from a dream, and am still with thee. 


* < _ 
lal ili nis 


E. You have contended boldly with the expression of the 
original ; but, to be frank, I confess the heartfelt simplicity 
of Luther, even when less minutely correct, seems to me 
more stirring to the feelings, perhaps beeause my ear was 
accustomed to it at an early period. Can you name to 
me such a hymn as this, full of the finest natural theology, 
from any other people equally ancient? Here are the pur- 
est conceptions of God, of his omniscience, and his f re- 
know ledge, his intimate acquaintance with the human soul, 
his omnipreseice, the efficacy of his purpose in our forma- 
tion as in the creation and government of all things, and 
that too set forth with energy and fervour. FEiven the 
thoughts, of which many modern philosophers make so 
much, that God in his being has no analogy with any creat- 
ed object, that night and day are alike to him, are in many 
passages of Job, and the prophets ; and even in the simple 
word holy, that is, wholly incomparable, so appropriately 
expressed, that I know no purer Deism than prevails in 







these songs of praise. 

A. But recoilect to what period these fine passages be- 
long, and that in the most ancient hymns to the creation, 
the Elohim still prevail. 

E. Without doubt Moses found the term in this ancient 
picture of the creation ; for he, the great enemy of poly- 
the sm, and of all that might lead to it, would certainly 
not have introduced it. 

A. Such 1s my belief, and he joined with it perhaps the 
word created in the singular to guard against the tendency 
to polytheism. But notwithstanding the primitive idea of 
Elohim remained still polytheistick. I! was the Elohim, 
at whose wisdom the serpent taught the first man to aspire, 
and who probably in the opinion of Eve derived their wis- 
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dom from the fruit of the tree of knowledge. The East, 
as you well know, is peopled with invisible beings, and has 
especially one race of refined spirits, which subsist on the 
fragrant exhalations of trees, wage wars with the giant 
spirits of evil, and preside over plants, trees, flowers, 
mountains, even the elements, the stars, &c. Polytheism 
of this kind is suited to all uncultivated nations, and the 
rich imaginations of the Orientals could hardly remain free 
from it. To them every thing appeared instinct with 
life, and they peopled the universe with living beings. 
Such are the Elohim, the Adonim, and Schadim of the He- 
brews, the Izeds of the Parsi, the Lahi of the Thibitians, 
(a name that seems to resemble Elohim,) the Demons of 
the Orphic hymns ; in a word, the most ancient spirits and 
gods of the uncivilized world. 

E. Be it so if you please. Do you find any thing de- 
basing in the idea, that a weak creature of the earth, like 
man, who looks with wonder upon the beauty of the 
world, and meets with no visible author of it ; who beholds 
every where power and wisdom, a self-regenerating and 
exhanstless creative energy, and becomes attached to par- 
ticular objects of beauty, should assign to these objects each 
its own invisible creator, preserver, and restorer? To the 
bodily eye the theatre of the world is destitute of causes, 
and yet intensely filled with effects. How natural then 
for one to imagine to himself distinet and appropriste cre- 
ative agents, of which one formed this, another that fair 
work of creation, as a tree, a plant, or an animal, with 
perhaps a fond partiality for it, and a profound feeling of 
its wants, and the capacities of its nature for enjoyment. 
These creative beings maintained an affectionate sympathy 
with every part of the creatures of their power, and, ac- 
cording to the more common representation, transformed 
sometimes plants into their own form, and sometimes them- 
selves to that of plants. The genius of each living pro- 
duct was believed to perish and revive along with it; in 
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short, these Elohim were then perhaps the Genii of the 
creation, but probably connected in this more ancient faith 
with none of those fabulous tales, which the later mytholo- 
gy invented for them. As the angels properly so called, of 
whom we shall speak by and by, came into vogue, these 
Elohim and Genii fell into neglect ; those stood around 
the throne of God, and were princes of heaven, these but 
the attendants and protectors of the lower orders of the 
creation, and so subaltern spirits. The later mythologies 
of the East have many fables respecting the relations and 
contests of these two orders of beings, telling us how the 
Genii secretly listened behind the curtain of the Great 
King in the councils of the angels, how they were watch- 
ed, and punished, &c. If the origin of these representa- 
tions of the Elohim was entirely as I have now described 
it, was it not innocent? or could you have any thing to ob- 
ject to it ? 

A. So far as feeling and poetry are concerned, nothing at 
all. To the imagination, indeed, it is even a benefit. It 
places man in a world full of animation, where every flower, 
every tree, every star rejoices with us, has its own spirit, 
and feels its own principle of life. What pleases and im- 
proves the imagination here, however, may not be so ac- 
ceptable to the understanding. 

E. Why not? Even in the most ancient times this idea 
had among these nations no connexion with polytheism. 
From one of the psalms of David we learn, that the Elohim 
were spirits but little superior to man in rank and excel- 
lence, while at the same time the doctrine of the unity of 
God the Creator, cannot be mistaken in the first picture of 
the creation. This one doctrine too, as it seems to me, 
has given an elevation and truth, a simplicity and wisdom 
to the poetry of these Orientals, which rendered its subse- 
quent influence, as the guide of civilization, a blessing to the 
world, It is impossible to say what treasures of know- 
ledge and morality were destined to accrue to our race 
from the idea of the unity of God. He turned away in 
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consequence from superstition, from idolatry, from the 
vices and abominations of divinely authorized disorder, 
aid b-came accustomed to remark in every thing unity of 
purpos., and so by degrees wisdom, love, and benevolence 
in the isws of nature; to find unity in multipheity, order 
in disurder, and light in darkness. From the idea of one 
creator the world came to be considered asa united whole ; 
(xoouos 3) the mind of man was directed to its combined 
glories, and learned wisdom, order and beauty. The con- 
tributious of philosophy and pvuetry to the same end have 
also produced the most beneficial effects, especially the 
poetry, of which we are treating. It was the most an- 
cient obstacle to the progress of idolatry, of which we 
have any knowledge, and it poured the first bright beam 
of unity and order into the chaos of the creation. Can 
you tell by what means it has accomplished all this ? 

A. What are they ? 

kK. A very simple matter, the parallelism of the heavens 
and the earth. The works of creation must in some way 
be separated and classed in order ; the more unstudied, 
the more obvious, clear, and comprehensive the divisivn, 
the more likely to be perpetuated, and this has been so. 

A. Where? 

E. In this whole body of poetry, which I might there- 
fore almost denominate the poetry of heaven and earth. 
The earliest picture of the creation is arranged after this 
model, aid the division of the so called six days’ work has 
alsu a reference to it. When the heaven is lifted up, the 
earth is brought forth also and adorned ; when the air and 
the water are peopled, the earth also becomes inhabited. 
The same parallelism of the heavens and the earth pervades 
ali the hymns of praise that are grounded on this picture of 
creation ; the psalms, where all the works of nature are in- 
voked to praise their Creator ; the most solemn addresses 
of Muses and the prophets ; in short, it appears most exten- 
sively throughout the poetry and the language. 

A. And yet the division seems to me to have no useful 
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relation between its parts. What is the earth in compa- 
rison with the heavens, or what relation have the heavens 
to the earth ? 

E. It is one of the very objects of this poetry to con- 
trast the boundlessness of the heavens with the nothing- 
ness of the earth, their elevation with our abasement. For 
this end the radical forms of the language employ all their 


descriptive powers and bold imagery. Do you recollect no 
examples of it? 


A. Examples in abundance. 


Heaven is my throne, 
The earth my footstooi. 


FE. An image so grand that I might add to it, 


My limit is infinity, 
Or, with Job might ask, 


Wilt thou find out the wisdom of Eloah + 

Wilt thou fathom the perfection of Shaddai- 
It is high as heaven, what wilt thou do? 
Deeper than the abyss, what dost thou know ? 
Its measure is longer than the earth, 

And broader than the sea. 


Here you perceive the idea of the boundlessness of the 
material world. Of that which we call the universe, these 
ancient nations knew nothing. The name world—/Aeon— 
in later times gave to them the idea of every thing despica- 
ble, worthless, and evanescent. The heavens grow old, 
and are changed like a garment, the earth is a theatre for 
phantoms, and senseless apparitions, and a burial place for 
the dead ; but it is the God of the heavens and the earth, 
who was before the mountains, and remains eternal as the 
heavens, He it is, who created and renews them, before 
whom the heavens flee away and the earth is scattered and 
driven into immensity like the dust. 

Q@Qe 
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A. But what, I must still ask, has poetry gained by 
this parallelism, that has no currespondencies ? 

E. To me it seems to have gained much. By this it 
was led to compare the finite and the infinite, and to con- 
trast immensity with nothingness. All that is fair, grand, 
and sublime, is, in the imagination of the Orientals, heaven- 
ly ; the low, weak, and insignificant, is placed in the dust 
of the earth. All power descends from heaven : all that 
is beneath, by means of invisible but powerful ties, is ruled, 
guided, and disposed of from above. Above, the stars 
emit their everlasting radiance ; there are expanded, the 
clear and cloudless heavens, and the sky lifts its azure arch 
in undisturbed serenity ; beneath, all is mutable, earth- 
born dust, and corrupted. The more the human soul con- 
nected the two, and learned to contemplate them together, 
the more its views became enlarged, correct, and marked 
with wisdom. It learned to define, to measure, and to 
number the earthly by means of the heavenly. It reached 
a point above the world, from which ta direct and govern 
the world itself. Do you not believe, that mere earthborn 
poetry, however refined, must be necessarily poor and 
grovelling ? All elevating and sublime poetry is by an in- 
fluence from above. 

A. Yet, let me say, it is mother earth that gives to all 
forms their characteristick outline, and consequeutly their 
beauty. 

E. For that reason too, the Orientals associate the 
heavens and the earth together. From the former their poet- 
ry gains sublimity, compass, clearness, and energy, just as 
our souls receive the impress of sublimity when we direct 
our ey sto heaven. The heavens are the efficient cause, 
the earth the instrument and theatre of it~ effects, only not 
the perpetual theatre. Even in the formation of man the 
heavens and the earth co-operate ; from this he receives 
his body, from those his living spirit. As the atom on 
which we walk is encompassed by the heavens, so the 
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little sphere of our observation and knowledge floats in the 
immensity of the eternal, where all is glory, energy, and 
spotless perfection. To me that poetry seems great which 
holds us to the steadfast contemplation of what we are, and 
what we are not ; of the high, the low, the weak, and the 
powerful ; it would be false and delusive, should it give 
one part only of these opposite views, and mutilate, or 
withhold the other. All sublimity requires the boundless 
and immense, in short, the heavens; as all beauty and 
truth requires definite limits, that is the earth. 

A. You have very well defended your parallelism, and I 
am desirous to follow it for myself through the poetry of 
Job, the Psalms, and the Prophets, and know whether, as 
you say, so much that is great and beautiful is dependent on 
it, as to reward the frequent appeal, 


Give ear, ye heavens, and I will speak, 
And hear, O earth, the words of my moutl. 


Show me now, however, in what manner the one God ot 
heaven and earth is instrumental in poetry, also in associa~ 
ting and binding them together. 

E. He connects them at some times in a state of rest, at 
others in action. At rest, when, as an eastern king, he 
sits enthroned in the heavens, and commands the creation 
of the world by a word And here again the first and 
most sublime parallelism of the two became the model for 
the manner of representation in after times :— 


God said, let light be, 
And light was. 


This sublime language of God becomes in various ways, 111 
the poetry of the Hebrews. the form for the most concise 
and forcible images, in which the style always is, 


He spake, and it was done, 
Ile commanded, and it stood fast. 
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The more strange and obscure the object, which God com- 
manded, and which obeyed his will, the more wonderful, 
and the greater the beauty which it confers :— 


He said to the snow, be upon the earth, 
To the rain also, and torrents were poured forth. 


One of the psalms, that is generally indeed interpreted in 
a too spiritual sense, exhibits a similar picture :— 


He sendeth forth his word upon the earth, 
His word runneth swiftly. 

He giveth snow, like wool, 

He scattereth hoar frost, like ashes. 

He casteth forth his ice like morsels, 

Who can stand before his frost ? 

He sendeth his word again, they are melted. 
His wind returns, the waters flow freely. 


Here the word of God is personified, as a messenger, as 
it often is by the Hebrews. 

A. In that they do wisely ; for if the command and the 
effect are always to be repeated, their sublime poetry must 
soon become monstrous, and tediously uniform. 

E. It is not wanting in personifications, for indeed all 
its employment of angels is nothing more. The most an- 
cient idea was not, that they stood as inactive beings, and 
sung around the throne of God, but rather, that all the ob- 
jects of nature at his command became angels and living 
beings. 


He maketh the winds, his messengers, 
His ministers, the flaming fire. 


The book of Job is full of these personifications. The 
stars especially afford us one of the earliest and finest con- 
ceptions of angels, as the messengers of God. Their sub- 
limity and beauty, their untroubled radiance, and ceaseless 
motion excite at once the idea of sustained delight, and the 
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harmonious movements of musick, and the dance. At first 
they were the daughters of God, who encompassed his 
throne with joyful exultation ; soon they became his host 
of warriors, in splendid battle array; and then they ap- 
pear also in the form of his messengers and servants. In 
Job we shall see admirable examples of all this, and con- 
trasted with them, his earthborn servants, sunk in compa- 
rative debasement. Thus the God of the Elohim, that is 
of the genii and the rulers of the lower creation, is still in 
a higher sense the king of angels, and of the host of heaven, 
Jehovah Sabaoth ; although this was indeed an idea of 
somewhat later times. 

A. Why so? 

E. Because in earlier times God was not thought of, as 
an unconcerned and inactive king, enthroned apart in the 
heavens, but as a father and master of a family, whose busy 
agency was every where felt. As in the picture of the 
creation nothing was too small or insignificant to be beneath 
his creating power, so he daily creates and orders every 
thing anew. He daily stretches out the heavens, as when 
he first created them, and goes for this end on the billows 
of the ocean to the utmost bounds of the horizon, where he 
pitches his tent. Daily he calls forth the dawn, as he call- 
ed it at first, divides out the rain, and opens the treasures 
of his household. He ties up the clouds, like leathern 
bags, traces out channels in heaven, and gives the light- 
nings his commands ; clothes the flowers and cherishes the 
plants, generates the dew, and provides for all beneath the 
sky. Job and the Psalms are full of images, in which, as 
the ever active father of his family, no work, and no crea- 
ture is beneath his care. What heartfelt interest, what 
wakeful and ever increasing confidence in God this must 
give to Hebrew poetry, is better felt than described. But 
not the Hebrew poetry alone ; all the poetry of the Orien- 
tals is full of praises of the Divine Being, that would be 
surpassed with as much difficulty, as the childlike confi- 
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dence, in him and submission to his will, which form the 
groundwork of their religion. 

A. Is theirs a good groundwork however? If God is 
thus concerned in the control of the smallest objects of na- 
ture, will not men become unconcerned and inactive? If 
the hosts of God are every where encamped to relieve our 
labours, of what use is human effort and skill ? 

E. Of this we shall have an opportunity to speak here- 
after. At present the sun isin the heavens, and warns us, 
that our chosen hour is past. Go we then to our labours : 
the morning will return, when we meet again. 


As an appendix to the German there is published here a hymn to 
the Deity from the Persian, to exemplify the remarks on the general 
character of this class of Oriental poetry. It is taken by Herder 
from an English work, ‘Specimens of the Institutes of Timour, by 
Hunter and White.” As it is not very necessary to the general ob- 


ject of the work, 1 have not thought it worth the while to retranslate 
It. 





DIALOGUE Ill. 


Lhoughts suggested by night and twilight. The state 
of unborn souls, Jvb’s description of ancient night. 
Had the Orientals any idea of a chaos? Their no- 
tions of the most ancient condition of the earth. The 
Spirit upon the waters. Origin of the sensuous idea 
of Spirits. Voice of a nightly apparition in Job. 
First appearance of light. Its gladdening effect. 
Glowing pictures of it in the poetry of the Orientals. 
Personifications of light, and of the dawn. Poetical 
images of heaven, as an arch of waters, as a treasure 
house of all that is animating and refreshing; as @ 
sapphire, and as the tent of the futher of creation. 
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Poetical geogony of the Orientals. How far it cor- 
responds to the natural history of our eurth. Ant- 
mation of plants. Its effect in giving a delicacy of 
spirit, and comprehensiveness of feeling to poetry. 
Why have the Hebrews nohymas to the sunand stars ? 
Personifications. Beautiful and correct use of them 
in Hebrew poelry. Representation of the stars, as 
angels; as daughters af God, as an army, asa flock 
of sheep under the Supreme Shepherd. Particular 
passuges respecting them. Of the lively sympathy 
of Oriental poetry with the brute creation. Of God 
as their universal parent. Why in this poetry brutes 
are sometimes put before man. Of men. David's 
hymn to the creation. 


On the following day Alciphron did not fail to be punc- 
tual at the morning hour of poetry. We must not dwell 
to day, as we did yesterday, said Euthyphron, when they 
met together, on individual ideas, but I will direct you to 
amore general picture, and at the same time richer, than 
the tablet of Cebes. Is not one suggested to you by. this 
fearful obscurity, in which all beings are at this moment 
involved, as if impatiently waiting for the light ? 

A. Do you mean the state of the dead among the Orien- 
tals ? 

E. That is not the topic, with which to begin our con- 
versation. I was thinking indeed, of Sheol, but rather as 
the state of things yet unborn, which are waiting for the 
light, and hoping to find along withit unmingled joy. Re- 
collect, for illustration, the night to which Job doomed in 
his imprecations the hour of his birth. There sleep un- 
born nights and days. God looks down from his elevation, 
and calls forth this or that as he pleases, and it comes forth 
with exultation to join the choir of its companions in the 
cireular dance of the year. 
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Perish the day, in which I was born; 
The night when they said, a son is brought forth. 
Let that day be darkness, 
Let not God inquire after it from above, 
And let no light shine upon it. 
Let darkness and death shade seize it, 
The clouds ever rest upon it, 
The blackness of misfortune terrify it. 
That night! let darkness take it away, 
That it join not the days of the year, 
Nor come into the number of the months. 
Let that night be set apart by itself; 
Let no song of joy resound in it. 
May those curse it, who curse the day, 
Who can call up the monsters of the deep. 
May the stars of its twilight be dark ; 
Let it wait for the light, and light come not ; 
Nor let it see the eyelids of the dawn, 
Because it shut not up my mother’s womb, 
Nor hid evil from my eyes. 


Where have you seen the ancient night to which this un- 
happy man consigned his birth-day, or the gloom of a star- 
less, rayless, and horrible darkness, that waits in vain for 
the morning, more fearfully described? No song of glad- 
ness cheers it, and its silence is interrupted only by the 
muttered spells of those, at whose enchantments the day 
goes not forth to interrupt them in their works of darkness. 
You know how Shakspeare describes a night like this. 

A. He does not yield to the Orientals. But you said 
something of the state of unborn souls. The passage you 
have repeated seems to me to have no reference to such a 
state. 

E. The realms that contain them, however, are silent 
and formless as the night. They are shaped in the deep- 
est obscurity, in the centre of the earth; .nd there wait the 
light, as at this moment all creatures wait for it. The hour 
of their birth is struck—God calls them forth. 


A. The representation is remarkably. adapted to the 
senses, 
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E. Like all the poetical fictions of the Hebrews. They 
knew nothing for example of a chaos, in which before the 
formation of our world the atoms that compose it, were 
driven about, as chance directed ; a fiction, for which we 
are indebted to the Greeks. In their minds its place was 
supplied by a dark gloomy sea, upon which the wind of the 
Almighty was hovering with an agitating effect; and the 
picture, as it appears to me, is so much the finer for being 
true. Such was in fact the first condition of our earth, as 
the structure of it shows. an: so it must have stood for ages, 
until, by the wonders of creation, it became inhabitable. 
This picture has something in it natural and conceivable ; 
that formless chaos has neither. 

A. The spirit, to . hich you allude, that brooded over the 
waste and fathomless abyss, is to me peculiarly striking, 
and never fails to inspire me with awe. 

FE. It was to th: Orientals the first and most natural 
image ot that which constitutes life, power, impulse in 
creation ; for the idea of » spirit seems originally to have 
been formed from the feeling of the wind, especially at 
night, and combined with power, and the sound of a voice. 

A. You remind me of the appearance of an apparition in 
Job. There is form and yet no form; a lisping breath, a 
murmuring like the voice of the wind, but with it also the 
power of the wind, the energy of spirit. It raises the hair on 
and, and rouses all the terrors of the soul. ‘It harrows 
up the soul with fear and wonder.” 


A word stole secretly to me, 

Its whispers caught my ear ; 

At the hour of night visions, 

When deep sleep falleth upon man, 

I was seized with fear and shuddering, 
And terrors shook my frame. 

A spirit was passing before me, 

All my hair stood on end. 

He stood still, but { saw not his form, 
A shadowy image was before my eves ; 
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It was silently whispered to me, 
How can man, &c. 


E. There is as you say a form without form, silence, 
and yet a voice, and after all the powerful effect aloue indi- 
cates the forn-less figure, and soit must be. The more 
closely defined its features, the feebler would their effect 
become. Form and definiteness are incompatible with our 
notions of spirit: it is the offspringof the wind, and must 
preserve the character of its origin. But look! yonder 
come the gloriesof the morning. Let us leave the visions 
of night to their repose, while we adore the Father of Light. 


Jehovah, my God, thou art full of majesty, 
Thou art clothed with dignity and glory. 
He putteth on the light, as a garment, 

Hie spreadeth out the heavens as a tent. 


When the first morning beam shot forth,thou, the crea- 
tor, didst declare the light to be good, and didst ec »nsecrate 
it to be an eternal emblem of thy presence, and of thy divine 
glory, of all delight and purity, of all wisdom, goodness, 
and blessedness. God dwellsin light, and his countenance 
beams with paternal goodness, and paternal joy. He en- 
lightens the hearts of all good men, ard illuminates their 
path. In their original darkness he sent them the first ray 
of light, in the night of affliction and death he sends into 
their hearts a beam of unceasing joy and hope. As God, 
he displayed his glory in the creation of light, as the father 
of the universe in irradiating with its beams the souls of 
men, and leading us onward from this twilight of existence 
to brighter habitations. Is there any created existence, 
that would better deserve to be the garment of Jehovah, 
who, as to the essence of his nature, dwells in eternal ob- 
scurity? Light is his swiftest messenger, winged almost 


with the pinions of his omnipresence, and the emblem of 


Divine purposes and joys. 
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A. The poetry of the Hebrews has consequently fine 
imagery drawn from this source. 

E. Perhaps no poetry in the world has drawn from it 
with more beautiful effect. The very name of light has 
in this language a lofty and noble sound, the emblem of all 
that is joyous and transporting. While it paints darkness 
in images of fear and horror, it places in animating con- 
trast, the bright eye of day, the eyelids of the opening 
dawn. All the pictures of the dawn associate with it the 
idea of waiting, of expectation, of desire, and its appear- 
ance brings fruition. The morniig star, which we see 
before us, is here a fair sun of the twilight; for like 
every thing else, light and darkuess has each its palace, 
its peculiar and inaccessible dwelling. The dawn ap- 
pears in Job as a hero, who scatters the bands of mis- 
doers, deprives the robber of the covering of darkness 
that protects him, gives to all things their form, and 
stamps them, as it were, with a new impression of his seal. 
From the womb of the morning dawn, is born the dew, 
her numerous host of glittering children. See you not 
there the, fair mother before you, in that beautiful blending 
of light and darkness? observe too, how the Eternal Father 
is gradually expanding and arching over us the tent of his 
azure heavens. 


He sits above the circle of the earth, 

The inhabitants of the world are grasshoppers before him. 
He stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain, 

He spreadeth it out as a tent to dwell in. 


But let us pass, if you please, to the mythology of the 
heavens themselves. 

A. The Orientalists must have,I fear, great disputes 
to decide what Moses meant by his firmament between 
the waters and the waters. Whether it be a tent, an arch- 
ed covering above, or a crystal firmament on which the 
waters rested, it seems difficult to determine. 
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E. No disputes are necessary, for the pictures are all 
common, and, rightly understood, are also suitable and 
dignified. The most avcient idea is certainly not of a fir- 
mament cr foundation of glass, since glass was unknown 
till a late period. The most ancient mythology repre- 
sents the heavens, as an arch of water, and even the throne 
of God as begirt with darku:ss in the midst of the waters. 
In the celebrated song of David even it is said, 


He stretcheth out the heavens as a tent, 

He placeth amid the waters the arch of his dwelling. 
He maketh the clouds his chariots, 

He goeth forth on the wings of the wind. 


Even at this late period we see nothing of the crystal 
firmament, but a tent, a sublime palace arched over with 
the waters of heaven. Such also is the tradition of the 
Arabians—God called forth the heavens from the waters, 
and formed them for a habitation. The beautiful corres- 
pondence with truth too, in these representations, consider- 
ed as pictures of natural history, is inatter of wonder. 

A. I have always admired it, and als. the descriptions 
of the clouds, of the lightning and the rain, as peculiarly 
beautiful. The droughty Orie.tals, seem to louk upon the 
heavens only as a store-house for their refreshment, a sup- 
ply of the blessings, which their earth so often denied 
them. 

BE. And they have clothed this beautiful idea in a vari- 
ety of imagery. Atone jime he binds up the waters in 
the clouds, as in leathern bags, and their airy tissue is not 
broken. In them is tne waier of life for man and beast. 
At another he drives them, filled with the stores of his 
bounty, hither and thither, to :efre-h ihe thirsty regions 
of the earth, and pours them ont with a profusi n, that 
Overflows even the deserts, where no man dwells, nor 
blade of grass springs. He is often described, as going 
forth majestically in these waters, passing from land to 
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land, for its relief, and treading upon the swelling floods 
of heaven. There he has his treasures of waters, and 
traces furrows in heaven, and opens channels, by which 
to conduct them. Again he rends asunder his tent, and 
lets the rain descend, divides the heavens, or opeis the 
windows of his r yal palace, and deluges the earth with 
torrents. The list were probably conceptions of a late pe- 
riod, when God was represented as the king of heaven. 

A. And was he not so represented at an early period ? 

E. Whether early or not, he was still earlier represent- 
ed as the father of a family, who extended his paternal 
care to man and beast. Observe the numerous passages of 
this kind in the Psalms and prophets. What heartfelt 
prayer for rain and refreshing waters a-cend to heaven ! 
How do ali eyes wait, and the parche! tongue, now ani- 
mated anew, abound inethanksgiving! The finest images 
ofthe bounty, the universal goodness, and providence of 
God are borrowed from the rain and ithe dew. So also 
the most earnest prayer and cordial longing after God, are 
represented under the image of burning and consuming 
thirst : 


As the hart panteth for the fresh fountain. 
So panteth my soul after thee. 

My soul thirsteth for God, 

For the living God. 

When shall I come to him, 

And behold his face? 


Images of this kind give to poetry a community of feel- 
ing and sympathy between brute animals, mun, plants, and 
all that has life; the Supreme and Eternal Father, is the 
father of all. 

A. But how then were the heavens represented as 
solid ? 

E. It was on account of their sapphire appearance, 
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their glowing splendour, their unchangeableness, and 
their beauty. Perhaps the most ancient notion was, 
that this solid firmament was ice, from which the hail 
descended. The Arabs have pictures, according to which 
the lightnings are but sparks, that fly off from the sapphire 
firmament. Finally, when the heavens came to be re- 
presented as atemple and palace of God, this pure azure 
of the sky was the ground fl or of his, and the covering 
of our, habitation. ‘lo those who dwelt in tents, how:-ver, 
the idea of a heavenly tent seems to me to have been the 
ereatest favourite. They represent God as daily spread- 
ing it out, and making it fast to the mountains, the pillars 
of heaven. It is to them, an emblem of security, of rest, 
and of the paternal intercourse and friendship, in which 
God lives with his creatures. 

A Ad how do they treat the earth ? 

E. You will learn from their own words, if you go on 
with the psalm, in which David has given a picture of the 
creation. 


A. 
He hath established the earth upon its foundation, 
It shall not be moved for ever and ever. 
He hath covered it with floods, as with a robe, 
The waters stood above the mountains, 
At thy rebuke they fled, 
At the voice of thy thunders they hasted away. 

Then rose up the mountains, the valleys sunk down, 
T’o the place which thou didst appoint for them. 
Thou settest boundaries to the floods, 

They shall not pass over and return 
To deluge the earth. 
Thou sendest forth springs in the valleys, 
They run between the mountains, 
They give drink to the beasts of the field, 
The wild beasts quench their thirst. 
Above them dwell the fowls of heaven, 
They sing among the branches. 
Thou waterest the hills from thy store-houses above. 
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From the fruit of thy works* thou satisfiest the earth, 

Makest grass to grow for cattle, 

And seed for the service of man, 

That he may bring forth bread from the earth, 

And make his face to shine with plenty, 

Wine also that maketh glad the heart of man, 

And bread, that strengtheneth man’s heart. 
The trees of God are full of sap, , 

The cedars of Lebanon, which he hath planted, 

Where the birds build their nests, 

And the fir trees the house of the heron. 

‘The mountains he made for the wild goats, 

The rocks as a refuge for the conies. 


E. With what a joyful expression the poot surveys the 
earth! It is a green mountain of Jehovah, which he has 
raised up from the waters; an Elysian field, which hr has 
established above the seas for the habitation of his living 
multitudes. The series of images, which the poet has 
made use of, contain exactly the natural history of the 
earth—At first the waters stand above the mountains, at 
the command of God they shrink beneath. Now the 


mountains rise up, the valleys sink, as the waters rush 


through and level them—Finally God sets bounds to the 
floods, and makes fast the earth—Then the fountains break 
forth in the valleys,the streams run between the mountains, 
where their beds are already hollowed out; to them the 
beasts resort, and above them the birds sing, for the banks 
of streams were first covered with trees. We shall find in 


* With the fruit of thy works, i. e. with the blessings which thou 
createst. God is represented as the father of a family, always busy 
and providing for the earth. 


t The production of bread from the earth is referred not to God, 
but to men. He has caused seed to grow for them, that they may 
sow it and procure themselves bread. 1 have transposed parts of 
the 14th and 15th verses,by which they acquire more symmetry, and 
even the words a better consonance and arrangement. 
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Job more sublime pictures of the formation of the earth, 
more true or beautiful are scarcely possible. 

A. And in truth whatever is most consonant to nature is 
most perfect in beauty. What are all the mythologies to 
me, if they teach me nothing ? What profit do I gain, for 
example, when the Northern Edda represents heaven, as 
the skull of aslaughtered giant, the earth as formed from 
his bones, and the rivers from his blood? Poetry, in order 
to affect the heart and the understandi:.g, must combine 
beauty with truth, and animate both with sympathetic feel- 
ing. 

E. The poetry of the orientals seems to me to combine 
all these. What sympathy for example dves it exhibit with 
flowers, plants and ‘herbs? As it ascribes to all in a certain 
degree the principles of life, and more than fig: ratively 
personifies them, so God is represented as their father, 
who bestows his blessings upon them, who nourishes them 
with rain, and serves them with the breath of spring, 
Their restoration and the renewal of their verdure was a 
beautiful emblem ofthe resurrection of the dead,as their pre- 
servation was a memorial of his universal providence. The 
loves of plants s-em to have been early remarked, and the 
palm tree, the cedar, the vine and the olive have furnished 
beautiful and sublime images to the poetry of the Hebrews- 
But this, alas ! is all, which they have furnished. Had we 
more of their pastoral fables like that of Jotham, or of the 
class to which the Song of Solomon belongs, what fine poet- 
ry and personifications should we find in them! Perhaps 
more beatiful and diversified, than the dialogue of our own 
poet between the rose and the zephyr, or those in the Per- 
sian betweeu the rose and the nightingale, the wanderer 
and the turtle dove. As it is we musi content ourselves 
with a single collection of such songs, but one that breathes 
throughout the fragrance of the rose, and brings back the 
musical notes of the turtle ; I mean the songs of Solomon. 
But the sun, my friend, is rising high. 



























A. Be not in haste. Point me rather to some examples 
of fine personification and hymns addressed to the sun, 
The Hebrews I believe have none of these. 

E. Hymns addressed to these, or to any other object of 
nature this poetry could not have. It would be idolatry, 
and you are aware how conscientiously this was avoided 
Job says, 
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Hiad I looked at the sun, when it shone forth, 
And the moon going abroad in its beauty, 

So that my heart had burned in secret, 

And I had kissed my hand for them, 

This would have been an abomination, 

lor I should have denied the God of Heaven 


When this feeling was so sincere and earnest, no hyinus 
to the hosts of heaven were possible. The Hebrew poetry 
guarded against this species of idolatry with the more ex- 
treme caution, because the Orientals in general were not so 
much attracted by any inferior idols, as by the king and 
queen of heaven, and to these their hearts were very great- 
ly inclined. It became therefore a direct object of this 
poetry to represent the sun and moon as the servants of 
God, and to ascribe to him also all glory and truth, nght- 
eousness and beauty. 





God said, Let there be two great lights in heaven 
Fl To rule over the seasons. 

He placed them in the firmament 

To have dominion over the seasons. 


They are kings of the world, but only subordinate to God, 
his representatives, his creatures and messengers. In these 
i. characters alone the Hebrew poetry has employed them. 
A. It has used them you mean but little ? 
KE. Yes, much and appropriately too. The sun, moon, 
and stars also were animated. They had their dwelling 
places and tents in heayen, as they still have in the minds 
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of the Arabians and other nations. You know the beauti- 
ful passage, for which you may seek a parallel among the 
Greeks in vain. 


For the sun he hath pitched a tent in the heavens, 
From which he goeth forth as a bridegroom 

Out of his chamber, 

And rejoiceth as a hero 

In the career of victory. 

He goeth forth fromthe end of heaven, 

And goeth onward to the end of it, 

And filleth the world with his beams. 


‘The moon and stars also have their dwellings, in which 
when they are to be darkened, God seals them up, or in 
which they timidly shrink and hide themselves, when the 
glory of Jehovah appears. Thus in Habakkuk for example 
God comes forth in his war chariot to conquer and divide 
the land ; the sun and moon come in astonishment to the 
doors of their tents ; his lightnings are shot forth, his ar- 
rows fly around him, and they hide themselves in confusion 
before the presence of his greater glory. 


The mountains saw thee and trembled, 

The waters passed away, 

The deep uttered its voice, 

And lifted up its hands on high. 

The sun and moon stood still in their tents; 
When they saw the brightness of thine arrows, 
The glittering splendour of thy lightnings, 
They hasted away. 


A more sublime personification I consider hardly possi- 
ble. All nature listens ; its swiftest objects stand still, its 
brightest are obscured. In the same spirit the stars are 
made the martial host, the exulting children of God.— 
Whatever is pure, fair,and immortal,is compared with the 
stars, and the angels are often personified in them. 


A. But for what purposes are these glittering hosts sent 
and employed ? 
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E. Those for which God employs his servants. The 
sun, a3 even its name indicates, is a messenger, but never 
the original fountain of blessedness and beauty. Even 
the nourishment of plants is not ascribed to it, but to the 
Supreme Father, who refreshes and waters them with the 
air, the dew, and the rain: it only brings about the seasons 
—a king of the earth, but in subordination to the King of 
kings. The stars as his army go out and engage in battle. 
To them were ascribed the water-spouts and the overflow- 
ing of rivers ; and in the song of Deborah they are beautiful- 
ly personified in this character. In their character of an- 
gelic messengers they are capable of failure. He discovers 
them out of the way, and does not trust them with confi- 
dence. He finds imperfection in their brilliancy, and the 
heavens are not pure in his sight. But finally, when the 
future days of his own peculiar reign shall arrive, then shall 
the sun shine with sevenfold brightness, and the light of 
the moon shall be as the light of the sun. That poetry, 
which so profoundly comprehends the nature of things ; 
which binds all the objects of creation together in such ad- 
mirable order, and, ina sublime choral song, which repre- 
sents God as the great shepherd of heaven, who knows and 
calls for the stars by name as his sheep, and feeds them un- 
der a variety of images on the azure fields of the sky ; who 
girds Orion, and consoles the nightly wanderer for the loss 
of her children ; who binds together the seven stars in their 
sisterly union, and hides his secret treasures in the South ; 
such poetry is the daughter of heaven and earth. When 
we come to treat of the book of Job, what elevated views 
of the stars will it furnish us. 

A. [anticipate it with delight, and am for ever reconciled 
to the most ancient poetry of the world. I have been parti- 
cularly struck by its perfect sympathy with brutes, and the 
whole animate creation, and was delighted even in child- 
hood to find, that it treated the brute animals (so called 
because they are dumb) as the brothers of man, who want- 
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ed nothing but the power of speech. The wild beasts it 
denominates living creatures, or the diving, because the do- 
mestick animals are, in the comparison, as it were, still and 
dead. I was delighted, when I! found the voice and lan- 
guage of brutes so forcibly expressed in the language ; when 
the prophet coos with the crane and the turtle dove, and 
mourns with the ostrich in the wilderness. | rejoiced at 
finding the form of the stsg, the lion, and the ox, sometimes 
their strength, stateliness, and velocity, at others, the 
acuteness of their senses, their habits of life, and their cha- 
racter described and painted in appropriate terms, and wish- 
ed that in place of some of the sacred songs we had more of 
its fables, parables, riddles respecting the brute creation, 
in short more of the poetry of nature ; for this seems to me 
to be among this people the most happy, and of the most 
perfect simplicity. 

KE. The name of God however must always belong to it, 
as a necessary accompaniment, for he is the parental head 
of this whole animate creation. He gives to every crea- 
ture its food ;—all eyes wait upon him, and he lights them 
up with joy. The young «nd hateful raven does not ery 
unheard, and the wild chamois goat experiences his pater- 
hal care, and is delivered in her time of need. He lives as 
it were with every animal in its peculiar sphere, feels its 
wants, and fulfils its wishes, because he has given tv all 
their natures. ‘lo him nothing is wild, nothing dumb and 
despised. He soars with the lion after his prey, and looks 
down from his mountain eyry with the glance of the eagle. 
The wild ass lives upon his pastures, and the hawk flies by 
his wisdom. His too is the great deep, the realm of mon- 
sters. The hated crocodile is the object of his paternal love, 
and behemoth is the beginning of the ways of God, the 
most magnificent of his works on earth. In short this po- 
etry is full of natural feeling, full of the universal provi- 
dence and goodness of God in his wide empire. It was 
nourished in the bosom of nature, and cherished in the lap 
of our mother earth. 
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A. I now discover (what I have often wondered at with 
some perplexity) why it is, that in this poetry a preference 
is sometimes given to the brutes over men, and the ass of 
Balaam has more i: fluence with the angel, than the prophet 
who rode her. In the book of Job God is represented as 
delighting in the horse, and the lion, as being proud of be- 
hemoth and leviathan, but is silent respecting man. 

E. It does not however pass over man with neglect ; he 
is the image of God, the masterpiece of his works, and one 
of the visible Elohim here upon the earth. But of this at 
another time. Finish now your song of praise, and I will 
close with one to correspond with it. 

A. 

He made the moon to divide the seasons, 
The sun knoweth his going down. 

Thou makest darkness, and it is night, 
In which every beast of the forest creeps forth. 
The young lions roar after their prey, 

And seek their food from God. 

The sun riseth, they hurry away, 

And lay themselves down in their dens. 
Then man goeth forth to his labour, 
And to his work in the field until evening. 

How manifold are thy works, O God, 

In wisdom hast thou made them all; 
The earth is full of thy treasures. 

The sea too, so vast, so wide in extent. 

There are swarms innumerable, 

Living things small and great. 

There go the ships, 

There sports the leviathan, 

Which thou hast made to play therein. 

These all wait on thee, 

To give them meat in its season, 
Thou givest it them, they gather it, 
Thou openest thine hand, they are satisfied with good. 

Thou turnest away thy countenance, 

They are filled with terror ; 
Thou takest away their breath, 
They return back to their dust; 
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Thou sendest forth thy breath, 

They are created anew, 

And thou renewest the face of the earth. 
The glory of Jehovah endureth for ever. 

Jehovah rejoiceth in his works, 

He looketh upon the earth, and it trembleth, 

He toucheth the mountains, and they smoke. 

I will sing to Jehovah as long as I live, 

I will praise my God, while | have being. 

My song of him shall be sweet, 

[ will be joyful in Jehovah. 

Praise the Lord, O my soul, 

Hallelujah. 


E. I remain pledged for a corresponding specimen, but 
since you prefer hymns here is one entirely in the Oriental 
style. In my opinion there is indeed but one style in this 
class uf poetry in all the living European languages, and 
that is the style of Job, the P:ophets and the Psalms. Mil- 
ton has especially interwoven it in the composition of his 
immortal poem. Thompson has trodden with feebler steps 
in the same path, and among us Kliest has very philosophi- 
cally adorned it. For this style and this imagery we are 
indebted to the simplicity of the Hebrew poetry. * 


* Reference is had in the last paragraph to Millton’s Morning 
Hymn of Adam in the 5th Book of Paradise Lost, which it is not 
thought necessary to copy in this publication. 
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DIALOGUE IV. 


Transition to the bookofJob. Best method of reading 
tt. Descriptions of God, asjudge of the stars, the 
creation of the world, the stiller of the tempest. Style 
and character of Elihu in his descriptions. Exam- 
ples of his style. Discourse of God out of the tempest. 
Elucidation of its sublime pictures of nature. Of the 
poetry of nature in general. Whether it be a lifeless 
species of poetry, and undeserving of the name. Ob- 
ject of the poetry of nature. First means of attain- 
ing it, personification, animation. Examples from 
Job. Whether the most ancient times have an advan- 
tage over us in this respect, and why. Second requt- 
site for this class of poetry, that it be the interpreter 
of nature. Examples from Job. Influence of the 
poetry of nature on the feelings. Third requisite, 
that it have an object and purpose. Iliustrations 
from Job. Appendiz, examples of personification 
Jrom Ossian. 


Wuewn Euthyphron enquired for his friend, he found 
him reading the bock of Job. 

AtcipHron. You see h-w your scholar is employ- 
ed, and it is hardly necessary to say,that 1 am reading 
this book with delight I cannot yet indeed accustom 
myself to the long speeches, the tedious complaints 
and claims to innocency, and still less the vindications 
of Providence, which cannot themselves be vindicated. 
Of the guiding thread of the dialogue, I yet know 
nothing. But the descriptions of nature in it, the sub- 
lime and yet simple account of the attributes of God, 
and his government of the world, elevate the soul. If 
vou are inclined to listen then, I will (as these people say) 
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open the treasures of my heart, and read a few passages 
to you. I leave it to you afterwards to set mein the right 
way in regard to the plan, the antiquity and author of the 
book. 

\uTHYPHRON. It is a very proper course for you to begin 
in that way of selecting particular passages. To read the 
work continuously is for us perhaps too strong meat. We 
are accustomed to prefer brevity in the dialogue, and a 
more obvious sequence of ideas, than we find here. The 
Orientals in their social intercourse heard each other quietly 
through, and were even fond of prolonged discourses, espe- 
cially in verse. They are pearls from the depths of the 
ocean loosely arranged, but precious: treasures of knowledge 
and wisdom in sayings of the olden time. 

A. But of what time ? One must be surprised to find 
here so much intelligence, and furnished so abundantly with 
unperverted impressions and ideas of nature, and yet again 
there are other ideas so poor, so childlike. 

E. Pass over, if you please, the considerations of time 
and authorship, and confine yourself to the work, as it is, 
in its poverty and its richness. B. yond all contradiction 
the book is from very ancient times, and I take it up 
whenever I venture to decypher its thoughts, with a spe- 
eles of reverence. My thoughts are carried to distant 
countries and remote ages, the ruins of the great revolu- 
tions that have taken place, as well in matters of taste, as 
in the governments of the world. I listen toa voice that 
comes to me from a distance, perhaps of three or four thous- 
and years, and instead of sitting in judgment on the book, 
or bringing it to the test of my own times, I say to myself 

in the words of the book itself, 


We are of yesterday, and know nothing, 
Our life on earth is but a shadow. 

The fathers, they shall teach and tell us, 
They give us the language of their hearte. 
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Proceed then with its beautiful descriptions of God and 
nature. My ear is open, and listens with attention to the 
ideas of the most ancient of the infant world. 


A. 


Power and its terrors are his, 

He is arbiter in the heights of heaven. 

Are not his hosts without number, 

And his light prevails over all? 

Shall man then be just before God? 

One born of woman be pure? 

Behold even the moon abides not with its tent. 
The stars are not pure in his eyes. 

And shall man, who is a worm, be pure ? 

A child of earth, a worm! 


ki. A sublime representation of God, the supreme judge 
of heaven! the arbiter among the stars and angels. His 
glittering hosts are numberless, his splendour obscures them 
all ; his light, his purity, the truth and justice of his judicial 
decree puts them to silence. The moon with its tent dis- 
appears, the stars are impure in his sight. Then from 
these bright eminences we glance at man, and ask, 


Shall man, who is a worm, be pure ? 
A child of earth, a worm! 


A. Your explanation of the obscure words, *‘ Te ma- 
keth peace among his heights, over whom ‘oth not his light 
arise? The moon pitchcth not her tent before him.,”’ pleases 
me much. I sce the Kastern judge, ho decides between an- 
gels and stars. How finely and poetically too is the dark- 
ened moon introduced. Its tent is gone from heaven, it 
has concealed itself from the presence of its judge. 


FE. Proceed to the remarks of Job; they are better 
still. 
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~ Whom helpest thou? him who hath no strength ? 
Whom dost thou vindicate? whose arm hath no power ° 
'l’o whom give counsel ? one without wisdom ? 
‘Truly much wisdom hast thou taught him! 
To whom dost thou give knowledge by words? 
And whose breath dost thou breathe ? 


i. To whom do you suppose this passage to relate ? 


A. It seems to me to refer to God. 
that God needs not to be vindicated by him, that his very 
breath is the breath of God, and that a helpless creature 


cannot become the defender of his Creator. 
E. Proceed, I shall not again iuterrupt you. 


A. 


kK. A splendid passage, and, as you are turned poet, I 
will become your commentator. 


The shades are moved from beneath, 
The abyss, and those that dwell in it. 
The realms of darkness are naked before him, 
And uncreated night without a covering. 
Over the wasteful deep he spreadeth out the heavens, 
He hangeth up the earth upon nothing ; 
He bindeth up the waters in his clouds, 
And the clouds are not rent under them, 
He closeth up his throne round about, 
He spreadeth the clouds around him. 
He appointeth a boundary for the waters, 
To where the light is ended in darkness. 
The pillars of heaven tremble, 
They are shaken at his reproof. 
By his power he scourgeth the sea, 
By his wisdom he bindeth its pride. 
By his breath he garnisheth the heavens, 
His hand seizeth the fleeing serpent. 

Lo these are a part of his ways, 
A whisper that we have heard of him: 
But the thunders of his power, 
Who can comprehend them ? 


Job means to say, 


Job surpasses these op- 
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ponents in the excellence of his effusions, as much as he 
has the advantage of them in the result of their contest. 
He paints only a single representation of the power and 
majesty of God, but he draws his image from the deepest 
abyss, and carries his picture to the highest point of subli- 
mity. The realms of nonexistence are spread before the 
Almighty, the boundless depths of vacancy stretch beneath 
him ; and as these were conceived, as we have before seen, 
under the form of a restless ocean, he represents this, the 
vast realm of ancient night and unborn ages, as appearing 
before the Almighty, unveiling its wild abyss, and the hor- 
rid commotion of its billavs. The shades tremble, the 
shapeless forms of future being are moved with expectation, 
the abyss, which never before saw the light, is without a 
covering. Now begins the work of creation. He spreads 
out the heavens over this dark and boundless deep ; he es- 
tablishes the earth and causes it to rest; and as it were to 
be suspended over nothingness and vacancy. (For these 
realms of night and of the shades were supposed to be sub- 
terraneous.) Now he arranges the heavens in order, binds 
up the waters in clouds, and forms for himself the open ex- 
panse ; builds and adorns his throne in the midst of the wa- 
ters ; encloses it around, and spreads the thick clouds as a 
carpet beneath it. Then he measures and designates the 
boundaries of the watery heaven to where the light and 
darkness mingle, that is, to the extremity of the horizon. 
Next his power is exhibited in the thunder, and still more 
to magnify the effect, ina storm at sea, The waves are re- 
presented as rebels, whom he drives before him, and can 
in a moment bind in chains. A single breath from him, 
and the sea is calm, the heavens clear ; his hand meets on- 
ly with the flying serpent (either according to an image oc- 
curring in other passages—Ps. Ixxiv. 13. Es. xxvii. 1—the 
monsters of the deep in the neighbouring seas, as the cro- 
codile, or perhaps the flying and curling waves themselves, 
whieh his hand smooths and levels. Either way the pic- 
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ture closes with a stillness as sublime and beautiful, as the 
tumult, with which it commenced, was terrifick. And 
these,says Job,are but a single sound,asmall part of his won- 


ders. 
The thunders of his power, who can comprehend them? 


Every morning, as day breaks from the darkness of night, 
every storm, especially at sea, brings the magnificent pic- 
ture before us. Have you any other passage ? 

A. Take, if you please, the laudatory hymn of the in- 
spired Elihu, immediately preceding the final and magnifi- 
cent response of the Divine Being. 

I. Observe however by the way, that it stands there on- 
ly as afoil to increase the effect of that response. Much as 
Elihu thinks, and finely as he speaks, he is still, as he him- 
self says, but new and fermenting wine, that rends and es- 
eapes from the bottles. He has splendid images, but di- 
rects them to noend ; and the finest of them are only ampli- 
fications of those, which Job and his friends had employed 
ina more co.cise form. Hence no answer is returned to 
him. He prepares the way for the entrance of the Divine 
Being, and proclaims it without bimself being aware of it. 
In describiig a rising tempest in all its phenomena he paints, 
without knowing it, the coming of the judge. 

A. I had never remarked this prospective design in the 
progress of the picture. 

E. It is however, as I think, the soul of the whole, with- 
out which, all that Elihu says, would be mere tautology. 
As the passage is too long to be taken entire, begin at the 
words ‘* Lo! God is great.”>—I will occasionally alternate 

vith you. 

A. 


I.0, God is mighty in his power, 
Where is a teacher like him? 

Who shall try his ways? 

And who shall say thou hast erred ? 
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Consider and praise his doings, 
For all men celebrate them, 
All men behold them, 


Weak men see them from far. 


Lo, God is great, and we know it not, 
The number of his years is unsearchable. 
He draweth up the drops of water, 
Rains are exhaled upward in vapour ; 
The clouds pour them down again, 
They drop upon men abundantly. 
And who comprehendeth the spreading of the cloud? 


{ We are obliged to make a very abrupt conclusion in this article, 
my as the manuscript has not reached us, in season, to enable us to 
print ‘he. remainder of the dialogue. [t is hardly necessary to re- 
mark, that in many of the speculations of the 4uthor, neither the 
| translator nor editor have any faith, but as we believe they are not 
likely to produce any evil effect, we are disposed to publish the dia- 
logues notwithstanding their presence. ] 
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ON THE JEWISH PENTATEUCH, 


Wve. 





§. I. The whole aspect of the Pentuteuch is that of u 
work of Moses. 


Tue contents of the Pentateuch, which have been speci 
fied in the preceding section, its arrangement, execution, 
style and language, are such as to render it in the highest 
degree probable, to every unprejudiced inquirer, who di- 
rects his attention to the points of principal moment, and is 


not entangled with idle disquisitions about trifles, that the 
work is the production of such a man as Moses. 
I. In the fifth book, a person addresses the people, who, 





by means of extraordinary deeds, had brought them out of 
Egypt; had united them, by means of miracles, into a 
church, and into a political community ; had regulated them 
ns by means of laws; had conducted them, by journeyings 
- for the space of forty years, as far as the Jordan ; and had 
voverned them by means of so many extraordinary acts of 

kindness and punishments. Ile addresses a people who 
, had seen and expericneed all this. He speaks with a ten- 
| derness and feeling, such as could be inspired only by the 
situation of a man who had done so much for the people ; 

whose welfare, accordingly, even for the future, lay near his 

heart. In fine, he uniformly speaks in perfect congruity 

with the peculisr circumstances of Moses, and in exact ac- 

sh cordance with the peculiar circumstances of the people ; so 
that no suspicion can arise, of a later writer having thrown 
himself into this situation. On the contrary, it is altogeth- 
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er incredible that another could have written, without be- 
ing betrayed by a single oversight, so entirely in the spirit 
ofa wise lawgiver, and of a leader auxious for the welfare 
of his people. 

The fifth book every where supposes the existence of the 
second, third, and fourth books, and makes frequent appeal 
to their contents ; it every where insists on the observance 
of the laws recorded in them ; and urges the events, there- 
in deseribe, upon the readers and hearers, as motives to 
obedience. The second, third, fourth, and fifth books, sup- 
pose the existence of the first, aud allude frequently to its 
contents (of which circumstance we shall say more present- 
ly); so that all of them collectively must have proceeded from 
the same person who, in the fifth book, speaks so entirely 
in the spirit of Moses. 

Il. The selection and arrangement of the materials are 
uniformly such as a lawgiver, who records the hist ry of 
his own legislation, would naturally adopt. We have, at 
the outset, a historical introduction, in which those events 
especially are partie larize::} which prepare the way for the 
giving of the laws, and which bear a relation to their spirit. 
[n the history of the legislation itself, such events alone are 
recorded as have a bearing upon the laws, and upon the 
obedience or refractoriness of the people; or furnish motives 
to the observance of the laws , in regard to all other events, 
a profound silence is observed. The laws stand in the or- 
der in which they were from time to time delivered, and 
are interspersed with frequent narrations, with exhorta- 
tions to obedience, and with pro:ises and threatenings, as 
the lawgiver found it necessary. Many laws are, also, as 
the occasion required, frequently repeated; and some, as the 
case demanded, are subsequently, in some degree, ‘ltered 
and more accurately defined ; as, for «xample,the laws con- 
cerning usury, concerning the manumission of slaves in the 
seventh year, and concerning the punishment of kidnap- 
ping. Ifanother had aimed to adopt this selection and ar- 
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rangement, it would have been necessary for him to pene- 
trate into the very spirit of the laws; he would have omit- 
ted also many repetitions; he would have arranged the laws 
with more regard to the similarity of their contents, and he 
would not have interrupted their order by historical narra- 
tions. 

lif. The writer seems, throughont, to be a well-informed 
man, and must have enjoved the advantage of a good edu- 
eation in a cultivated land, as was the ease wiih Moses in 
Egypt at the court of Pharaoh. Ile every where discov- 
ers much valuable information, especially of geography, 
of natural history, of diseases, of ordinary encampments 
and marches, &e. With Egypt (where Moses resided un- 
til his fortieth year) he evinces a minute acquaintance. 
He alludes frequently to the lavs of the Egyptians ; at one 
time, imitating them, and at anoth:r, instituting laws in di- 
rect contrariety to those in Egypt, for the purpose of exclud- 
ing the Egyptian superstitions. He iseven aware (4 Mos" 
xiii. 22.) that Zoar or Tanis had been built seven years af- 
ter Hebron. His style,too, is the best we have extaut in the 
Hebrew language ; just such as might be expected froma 
man who was educated at the Egyptian court 

IV. We find inthe Pentatexch so much history, and, as 
far as we can judge from the information contained in other 
ancient writers, such perfectly correct historv, that it is 
obvious the au hor must have lived in a period of very re- 
mote antiquity. The language, also, is a confirmation of 
this position, which surpasses in purity that of al! the fol- 
lowing books, and employsalso some peculiar expressions, 
which, in the sueceeding ages, were no longer in use, while, 
on the contrary, it is destitute of many expressions which; 
at a later period, were very current. Thus 477 and “3 
as feminines, are antiquated forms ; which fact escaped the 
notice of the authors of the vowel-points, who pointed ac- 
cordingly NJ, and Jj’). The prefix ¢*, on the other hand, 
which was common in the later Hebrew, occursin the Pen- 
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tateuch Lut once (tL Mos. xlix. 10. ML"), and that too in 
the mouth of Jacob; for in the words “TY? and piv (1 Mos. 
vi. 3.) the { isa radical letter ; the former, aceording to 
the Arabic °%% fo be above or highest, is equivalent to 
roy the most high, with which it is sometimes commu- 
table ; and the latter is to be pointed OJL*3 and (from 
ae lng to wander) to be translated in their wandering— 
because of their erring. Examples of antiquated expres- 
sions are alse, perhaps, MPD for maid a garment 
(1 Mos. xlix.11.); PID @ vail (2 Mos. xxxiv. 33, 34, 
35.); FIND fo spin, and MOD a thing spun (2 Mos. 
XXXV. 25, 26.); wan a sickle (5 Mos. xvi. 9, 23, 26.); 
and \3% a first born (2 Mos. xiii. 12. 5 Mos. vii. 13, 


xxvii. 4. 19, 51). 


§. IV. Aloses the author of the Pentaleuch. 


That the man,who thus speaks and writes so entirely in the 
spirit and under the circumstances of the lawgiver, and so 
entirely in accordance with the circumstances of the peo- 
ple ; whose selection and arrangement of the materials is 
precisely such as a historian, recording the history of his 
own legislation, would naturally adopt : who every where 
shows himself to be a philosopher so well furnished with 
accurate and various knowledge ; and who, if we may judge 
from his knowledge of the remote ages of the world, and 
trom his language,must have lived at a very remote period 
—that this man resily is Moses, he himself informs us at the 
close ofthe work, according to the universal custom in the 
East,of the writer announcing himself as the author, for the 
first ime,at the end of the hook; for example, Jesus the son 
of Sirach, ch. 1. 37. and Abdollatifat the end of his Memo- 
rable things of Egypt. Besides, Moses announces this in 
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a connexion of the discourse, where a foreign hand can hard- 
ly be supposed to have made such an interpolation, without 
betraying itself by the difference of language and style. 

It is said ,for example, (5 Mos. xxxi. 9—13.) ¢* And Mo- 
ses wrote this law, and delivered it to the priests the sons of 
Levi, which bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord, and 
unto all the elders of Israel’’ (the princes of the tribes, the 
heads of families, the scribes and the judges.) ‘* And Mo- 
ses commanded them, saying, At the end of every seven 
years, in the solemnity of the year of release,” (sabbatical 
year) ‘*in the feast of tabernacles, when all Israel is come 
to appear before the Lord thy God, in the place which he 
shall choose,” (where the tabernacle shali stand,) * thou 
shalt read this law before all Israel in their hearing. Ga- 
ther the people together, men, and women, and children, 
and thy stranger that is within thy gates,”’ (cities,) ¢* that 
they may hear, and that they may learn, and fear the Lord 
your God, and observe to do all the words of this law ; and 
that their children, which have not known any thing, may 
hear, and learn to fear the Lord your God, as long as ye 
live inthe land whither ye go over Jordan to possess it.’’ 
And it is again said, (5 Mos. xxxi 22.) ‘* Moses, therefore, 
wrote this song (5 Mos. xxxii.) the same day, and taught 
it the children of Israel.”? Finally. (5 Mos, xxxi. 24—26.) 
‘¢ And it came to pass, when Moses had made an end of wri- 
ting the words of this law in a book until they were finish- 
ed, that Moses commanded the Levites, which bare the 
ark of the covenant of the Lord, saying, Take this book of 
the law, and put it in the side of the ark of the covenant of 
the Lord your God, that it may be there fora witness 
agaist thee. For I know thy rebellion, and thy stiff neck: 
behold, while I am yet alive with you this day ye have 
been rebellious against the Lord ; and how much more af- 
ter my death ?” 

In this closing passage,in which he announces himself as 
the author, we find just the same style, the same language. 
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and the same confident,chiding,and somewhat harsh tone,re- 
pesing upon a good conscience, which we meet with in the 
rest of the w rk ; so that no suspicion can be entertained of 
an interpelation ; in which case Moses would certainly not 
have been named so directly, but,as in the appended portion, 
(5 Mos. xxxiii. 1.) with the honorable title of the man of 
God. 

It is worthy of special observation, that in this passage, 
as elsewhere freque:tly in the Pentateuch, the written law 
is denoted by the expressions FTV the law and 
DN TA this law. The term FIP the law (as 
is clear from these expressions being used synonymously, 
both which denote the written law,) is the appropriate 
name nomen proprium of the writings of Moses. It is 
to be understood, accordingly, net of unwritten laws, 
nor of the laws merely, although written, but of the whole 
contents of the books of Moses, including the historical no- 
tices. This is rendered siill less doubtful by the fact that it 
is often expressly stated, that the law was written; that 
Moses was commanded by God to write it; and that, in 
obedience to this command, he actually recorded it ; and, 
indeed, not only laws, but also events, just in the same 
manner as he wrote the fifth book, in which so many histo- 
rical events are recorded 

Thus (5 Mos. xvii. 18.) it is said of the king whom the 
Hebrews shoul one day appoint over themselves, * And 
it shall be, when he sitteth on the throne of his kingdom, 
that he shall write him a copy of this law in a book, out 
of that which is before the pri:sts the Levites; (39 
o:3ti97 +3959 950 by ayia men ne 
1197) And it shall be with him, and he shall read 
therein all the days of his life ; that he may learn to fear 
the Lord his God, to keep all the words of this law, and 
these statutes, to do them.”? What effrontery in a mo- 
dern writer to translate these words, ‘ The King shall have 
the law rehearsed to him by the priests!”’ 
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In the same manner, (5 Mos xxviii. 58, 59.) mention 
is made of the book in which are written not laws merely 
but denunciations also. ‘If thou wilt not observe to do 
all the words of this law, that are wri'ten in this book, (the 
greater part of which is recorded in the second, third, and 
fourth books,) &e. Then the Lord will make,’”? &e. And 
in vs. 61. also it is said, ‘* Also every sickness and every 
plague which is not written in the book of this law, them 
will the Lord bring upon thee,” &e. ‘It is declared further 
(5 Mos. xxix. 20.) ** And all the curses that are written in 
this book shail lie upon him,’’ &e and vs. 21.—*‘aceording 
to all the cur es that are written in this book of the law.” 
Again, (5 Mos. xxix. 27.) ‘* And the anger of the Lord 
was kindled against this land, to bring upon it all the curses 
that are written in this book.”? Now these curses, impre- 
cations, or threats, are recorded not only in the fifth book, 
but also in 3 Mos. xxvi. and are symbolically contained in 
the oaih of the covenant 2 Mos. xxiv. 

Moses receives (2 Mos. xvii. 14.) a command from God 
to record in the book \DD3 the affair with the Amalakites, 
and also the prediction thai they should one day be destroy- 
ed on this account. Should any one prefer to read 4DD3 
in a book, still thus much, at least, continues to be clear 
from the passage,that Moses, after the departure from Egypt, 
began to write a book, into which he introduced historical 
records also. According to 2 Mos. xxiv. 4., ‘Moses 
wrote all the words of the Lord ;”’ and tnis writing is styl- 
ed (2 Mos. xxiv. 7.) “ the book of the covenant.”’ Granting, 
now. that this contained merely from 2 Mos. xix. .. to 
xxiv. 18., it proves nevertheless that Moses had begun and 
continued to write. At the reewingof the covenant after 
the offence of the golden calf, Moses again receives com- 
mandment (2 Mos. xxxiv. 27.) to write down the words of 
this covenant ; and in the very next verse, we are told that 
while he was yet on Sinai he wrote the ten commandinents 
upon the tables of stone. Finally, itis said, (4 Mos, xxxiii. 
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1, 2.) that Moses recorded all the encampments, from the 
time of their going forth out of Egypt. 

From all these passages we sce, 

I. That Moses, immediately after the departure from 
Egypt, began to record, and afterwards continued to record, 
both 'aws and historical events, and, indeed, recorded them 
together in a book, 

II. That he himself (5 Mos. xxxi. 11. 26.) styles this 
writing of his not only the book of the law mA 95D 
but, also, directly, the Jaw ; FINI and that, consequent- 
ly, these two expressions when the law generally is spo- 
ken of, are perfectly synonymous. 

Ill. What he publicly delivered the book to the priests 
and the princes. 

1V. That he commanded to preserve the same by the side 
of the ark of the covenant ; and 

V. To read it every seventh year in the presence of all 
the people. 

It would be difficult, perhaps, to find on the face of the 
earth, another ancient book in which the author is so often 
announced ; the circumstances of whose publication secur- 
ed to it so much notoriety ; whose author was so generally 
and certainly known; and which has been, from the ne- 
cessity of the cas, handed down to posterity so easily, and 
with such unavoidable correctness. There is not an an- 
cient book in the world, concerning which we know the 
place, (and that too a public and sacred place,) in which the 
original was preserved from the commencement 3 which 
was read, also, publicly, every seven years, before the 
whole people. If therefore the testimony in support of the 
authenticity of any ancient book is adequate, the testimony of 
the ancient Hebrews in regard to the Pentateuch, is certainly 
much more so. They received it publicly from the hand 
of the author; they preserved in it the most holy place; all, 
without exception, from youth till old age, heard it read 
every seventh year; which reading also was assuredly ne- 
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ver entirely omitted, and on this very account is never no- 
ticed in the smaller historical books, because it was a cus- 
tomary occurrence, and deserved no place in the history. 
A complaint, on the contrary, would have been heard, if it 
had been neglected ; not to mention that the well informed 
Hebrews had in their possession copies of the book, espe- 
cially the priests, who, in all they had to do, were under 
the necessity of regulating their conduct by the same. 

Add to this also, that the laws of the Hebrews, so far as 
they were observed (and they were always in part obser- 
ved, even in idolatrous times; they were, at least, never 
universally and utterly neglected), were always observed 
on this account alone, because they stood in the writings of 
Moses, through whom, God, the Creator of all things, the 
same who appointed the flood, who gave the promises to 
Abraham, and wrought the wonders by Moses, had order- 
ed and prescribed them. This uniform observance of some 
Jaws at least, was, therefore, of itself, ar’ abiding testimony 
that these writings were the work of Moses. ‘This argu- 
ment has not, hitherto, been sufficieftly appreciated ; it is 
nevertheless of great weight, in establishing the authenti- 
city of the Pentateuch, and merits a more minute explica- 
tion. We shall ace rdingly show, that from the time of 
Moses downward, 

I. The contents of the Pentateuch continued always to 
be generally known, and, indeed, 

II. Under the name of the law, 

III. Of the law of the Lord, 

IV. Of the law of Moses, 

V. Of the book of the law of Moses. Thus the constant 
testimony of the nation, in support of the authenticity of 
the Pentateuch, will be presented with all its weight 
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§. V. Zhe contents of the Pentateuch were always 
known. 


The whole of the religious and political constitution of 
the Hebrews, under Joshua first, and thence through 
all the succeeding ages, presupposes the entire contents of 
the Pentateuch ; and would be, without the Pentateuch, an 
inexplicable phenomenon. The division into twelve tribes, 
with their appropriate names ; the conquest and occupation 
of the promised land ; the Levites and the priests, with 
their appropriate attire, and their privileges; the high 
priest, with the Urim and Thummin, and with all his or- 
naments; the tabernacle, (Jos xvill. 1. Judg. xxi. 19, 2 
Sam. vii. 2. Ps. xxvii. 6. Ixxviii. 60. 1 Kings i, 39. 1 

Chron. ix 20. 22. 24. xvii. 1.) and, at a subsequent pe- 
riod,the temple, wi'h all its apparatus,and with every species 
of offering ; God, the Creator and Governor of the world, 
and, at the same time, King of the Hebrews ;_ the appear- 
ance of the prophets, together with their instructions ; the 
pollutions and the purifications, and the abstaining from 
certain kinds of fudd ; the various well defined festivals, all 
of which have reference to historical facts ; the observance 
of all those numerous ecclesiastical, civil, criminal, and po- 
lice laws; and the various vicissitudes themselves of the 
nation, as exhibited thr-ugh. ut the whole history—all pre- 
suppose the contents f the Pentateuch, announce a general 
and accurate acquaintance with the same, and would be in- 
explicable on the supposition that the contents of the Penta- 
teuch were not universally known. The Hebrews them- 
selves, especially the pious and intelligent Hebrews, of 
whom there certainly was, at every period, a considerable 
number, could not, without a knowledge of the Pentateuch, 
have explained to themselves their own conduct; they 
would have lived and wandered continually involved in rid- 
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dies, and in more than Egyptian darkness. For example, 
they would have honored as the only God and as their 
King, a God unknown to other nations more cultivated and 
philosophical than themselves; they would have conceded 
to the priests of the same, and to the Levites, certain privi- 
leges; they would have paid the tithes, have brought their 
firstlings, and even have redeemed from them their first- 
born sons; have kept the passover, the pentecost, and the 
feast of tabernacles, and presented, with appropriate pomp, 
certain offerings at the tabernacle or in the temple, &c. 
without knowing why they did all this—without being 
able to render a single reason why they performed all 
this to this one God alone. Whoever can think this of a 
people amongst whom a book of Job, a song of Deborah, a 
fable of Jotham, so many beautifu! psalms, the works of 
the prophets, and the proverbs of Solomon, made their ap- 
pearance, can receive from us no better wish than that 
which Daniel Huetius, in his Demonstratio Evangelica, so 
often expresses in behalf of the adversaries, namely,sanam 
mentem. Inasmuch, however, a8 many adversaries are 
very positive, it is our design to establish, by particular ex- 
amples, what we have just now asserted in general; only 
reminding our readers that the historical books, although 
not all contemporary with the narrated events, were never- 
theless compiled, for the most part, verbally from ancient 
records ; and consequently, supply satisfactorily the place 
of contemporary witnesses ; and are so much the less ob- 
noxious to suspicion, inasmuch as they are confirmed by 
contemporary writers, and by the psalmists, and by the 
prophets. Compare Part I. of this Introduction, § 15. p. 
69—71. 

The same God who(1 Mos. i.) created the heavens and 
the earth, by his word, by his almighty will; who gave to 
the earth its present form and its inhabitants; who subjected 
also every thing to man as his image, is recognized through- 
out the whole history, as the God of the Hebrews, who 
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was at every period reverenced by the pious, and frequently 
celebrated by the succeeding writers,as theCreator,in allusion 
to 1 Mos. i. witha transcripteven of portions of the whole 
of that chapter of the Pentateuch, (Ps. viii. 2—9, xix. 2-- 
7. xxiv. 1,2. xxx ii. 5—9. Ixxiv. 16,17. xe. 2—4. civ. 
Q2—22. exv. 15, 16. exxxv. 6. cxxxvi. 9. Prov. iii. 19. 
viii. 22—30. 1 Kings viii. 27. Is. xl. 21. 28. xiii. 5. 
xlv. 12. xlviii. 12. li. 183—i6. Jer. xxvii. 5. xxxi 35. 
xxxii. 17. Zach. xii. 1. Malach. ii. 10.). The celebration 
of the Sabbath, which was always, in some degree at least, 
observed, by the godly however, rigidly observed, was 
also a constant memorial of this doctrine (2 Mos. xx. 
8—-ll. xxxi. 12—17.) and is, for us, a lasting testi- 
mony that the contents of the Pentateuch were universally 
known. This symbolical acknowledgment of the doctrine 
of the Creator through the observance of the Sabbath, is al- 
so in the sequel frequently mentioned, and the neglect of it 
always censured, (Ps. xcii. 1. 1 Chron. ix. 32. xxiii. 31. 
2 Chron. ii. 4. xxxi. 3. xxxvi. 21. 2 Kings iv. 23. xi. 
5, 7, 9, .xvi. 18. Hos. ii, 11. Amos viii. 5. Is. i. 13, 14- 
Ivi. 2. 4. 7. Iviii. 13. Jer. xvii. 21, 22. 24. 27. Lament. 
ii. 6. Ezek. xx. 12. 16. 20. 21. 24. xxii. 8. 26. xxiii. 38. 
xliv 24. xlv 17. xlvi. 12.) It is this same God who 
sends the flood upon the incorrigible race of man, and in 
Is. liv. 9. Ezek. xiv. i4. LS. 20. it is alluded to, in passing, 
as athing known toall. 

This almighty Creator and Governor of the universe is 
styled, throughout the whole history,the God of Abraham, 
of Isaac, and of Jacob, the God of Israel, and, with remark- 
able frequency, and sometimes also with peculiar empha- 
sis, Jehovah, which term has a manifeest allusion to the 
meaning of the word Jehovah, properly FVM he will be the 


same that he was when he made the promises, he will 
fulfil the promises, (2 Mos. iii. 14, 15. vi. 2—8.). Now 
all these appellations presuppose, as well known, the history 
ef the patriarchs,and especially those divine promiseswhich, 
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in’ these ancient records, stand out in relief above all the 
rest as the most remarkable transactions, which constitute 
also the soul of the succeeding history, and of the prophets. 
The multiplication of the people and the conducting them 
forth out of Egypt; the whole legislation, with all the promi- 
ses and denunciations; the possession of the land of Canaan; 
the various vicissitudes, and all the hopes of the nation ; all 
the prophecies, those especially which predict the spread of 
the knowledge of God amongst all nations ;—in short, all 
their leadings and instructions, throughout all periods—are 
based upon those ancient promises, which, by means of 
those names of the Deity, (which were also in the mouth, 
of the people,) were kept continually in remembrance, and 
were constantly renewed by m:ans of their gradual, partial, 
and progressive accomplishment, and by means of the more 
distinct development in the prophecies of the manner in 
which they were to be still further and more extensively 
accomplished. Many individual passages also of the lives 
of these original ancestors of the Hebrews, are expressly 
repeated in the succeeding books; or are glanced at merely, 
in passing ; or are taken for granted at least, by a manifest 
allusion to them, as things well known, as Jos. xxiv. 3. Ps. 
cv. 6—24. Hos. xi. 8. xii. 3. 4.12. Amos. i.11. iv. 11. 
Is. i. 5. xiii 19. li. 1—2. Ixiil. 16. Zephan. ii.9. Obad. 
17. 19. Ezek, xvi. 46-49. 1 Kings xviii. 31. xix. 10, 
14. 2Kingsxiii. 23. 1 Chron. xvi. s—23. Malach. ii. 
15. Comparealso : Mos. xlix. 8,10. with 1 Chron. xxviii. 
4. Ps. lx. 7. eviii. 8. and Ezek. xxi. 26,27. 

This God and King of the Hebrews was, it is true, during 
many periods, neglected ; other gods were worshipped ; 
idols were erected ; altars were raised ; groves were plant- 
ed ; and, perhaps, even temples were built : but the idola- 
try prevalent in such times was, notwithstanding, never 
universal, not even in the kingdom of Israel under Ahab 
and Jezebel (1 Kings 19. 18.). It was merely the fact that 
other gods besides Jehovah were worshipped, and the tab- 
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ernacle or the temple not only remained standing, but was 
also visited on great festival occasions (1 Sam. 3. 9-11, 21, 
compare 1 Sam. vii. 2-4). But what tends to the main point is 
this, that the reformations which always followed upon such 
times of corruptivn, afford us evidence, that the contents 
of the Pentateuch were known, ‘The peculiar relation it- 
self in which God stood to the Hebrews, viz. as their King, 
upon which the whole system of legislation was founded, 
is presupposed in such reformations, and is also, perhaps, 
as elsewhere, frequently expressly mentioned (Judg. viii. 
23. 1 Sam. viii. 7. 2 Sam. v. 5.). Compare my Archacol. 
Part II. Book I. § 22. page 112—§ 25. page 118 seq.—§ 27. 
page 125—126. § 31. page 137. seq. § 32. page 141. §. 
35. page 154—157. But we shall pass on to the individ- 
ual instances where the contents of the Pentateuch are speci- 
ally mentioned in the following books. I shall be pardon- 
ed however if I here treat the subject too much, perhaps, in 
detail : we shall soon see how important it is, 

The call of Abraham, the residenze of the Israelites in 
Egypt, the sending of Moses, the plagues sent upon Egypt, 
the passage through the Arabian gulf, the destruction of 
the Egyptian army in this arm of the sea, the conquest of 
Gilead and Bashan, and the history of Balaam, are, on the 
last day of their assembling, solemnly impressed by Joshua 
upon the minds of the princes, as eye-witnesses of all these 
transactions (Jos. xxiv. —10.). All these things are ad- 
mitted by th m (Jos. xxiv, 16—i8.). All these events are 
also celebrated in song, with the particular mention too of 
the death of the first-born in Egypt, of the giving of the 
law on Sinai, and of the water which gushed from the rock, 
(Ps. Ixvi. 5—6. Ixxiv. 12—15. Ixxvii. 12—21. Ixxxi, 4— 
13. exiv. I1—S. exxxv. S—10. cxxxvi. !0—20.). The 
whole history, from Abrsham down to the irruption into 
Canaan, is presented, in an abridged form, in Ps. Ixxviii. 
1—55. ev. 1—45. evi. 1—33. 1 Chron. xvi. 8—23. The 
plagues in Egypt are known even to the inhabitants of Jer- 
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icho (Jos. 11. 8.), to the Gibeonites (Jos. ix, 9—10.), and to 
the Philistines (1 Sam. vi. 6.). Mention is made also, in- 
dividually, of the passage through the Arabian gulf (Hos. 
ix. 10. Is. li. 9—10.) ; of the march through Arabia Pe- 
trea (Amosv. 25. 26. Jer. ii, 2—7.); of the giving of the 
law upon Sinai (Ps xxv, 9. 1, 1—8. 16. Ixviii, S—12, 17. 
Ixxiv.20cili 103, 7. Hos. viii. 12. Jer. xi. 2—10. xxii. 9. 
xxxi, 32.); of the discoursing of God with Moses, out of the 
cloud (Judg. v. 4, 5. 1 Kings viii. 9. Ps. xeix. 6, 7. 
Compare Judg. ii, 10, 11.). Their deliverance out of the 
land of Egypt, occurs very frequently in the historical 
portions, in the Psalms, and in the Prophets, (Jos. v. 4, 5. 
Judg. ii, 1—3. xix. 30. 1 Sam. viii. 8. x. 17, 18. xii. 8. 
xv. 2. 2 Sam. vii. 5—7, 23, 24. 1 Kings vill, 16. 51. 53. 
56. ix. 9. xii, 28. 2 Kings xvii 7. 36. xxi. 15, 2 Chron. 
vi. 5. Ps. Ixxx, 8—10. Ixxxi. 4—13. exxxv. 1—10. cxxxi. 
11. Hos. xi. 1. xii, 9 xiii. 4. Amos ii. 10. iii, 1. ix. 7. 
Mich. vii. 15. Jer. ii. 6, 7. vii, 22—25. xxiii. 7. xxxii. 
20—22.) The brazen serpent, which Moses had caused to 
be erected, was continually preserved, and, at many times, 
even received divine honors (2 Kings xviil. 4.). Jephtha, 
in a negotiation for peace, consequently on a diplomatic 
occasion (Judg. xi, 14—27.), appeals to the expedition 
and the conquests of the Hebrews, described in 4 Mos. 
20 —32. and thus takes it for granted, that they were 
well known to the Amorites also, with whom he was ne- 
gotiating ; or, at all events, intimates that he was able to 
substantiate them from ancient contemporary records. 
These very victories over Sihon and Og, beyond the Jor- 
dan, were, besides the passages already cited, in which the 
whole ancient history of the Hebrews is rehearsed, men- 
tioned also elsewhere in sundry places. Thus,the history of 
Balaam is rep«ated (Jos. 13, 22. xxiv. 9.), with the addition- 
al circumstance, that Balaam fell in the slaughter which the 
Midianites suffered at the hand of the Israelites. The two 
tribes and the half tribe, which obtained from Moses the king. 
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dom of Sihon and of Og, on condition that they should as- 
sist the remaining tribes in the conquest of Canaan, are 
mentioned (Jos. i. 13. 15. iv. 12, 13. xil. 16. xiii. 8. 32, 
xviii. 7. xxii, 2-—-9. xxiv. 8—10.) as having done accord- 
ing to their promise to Moses, and as having been dismiss- 
ed to their own places of residence beyond the Jordan. 
This portion of history is cited in other places also (Judg. 
xii. 6. xiii. 12, 13. 32. Ps. xxxvi. 10—20. exxxv. 10—12). 
Besides this the descendants of Hobab, the father-in-law 
of Moses, and guide of the Hebrews, dwelt as a lasting 
memorial amongst the Hebrews, and are mentioned in 
Judg. i. 16. iv. 10, 11. 17 —22. 1Sam. xv. 6. Jer. xxxiv_ 
3—14. 

Of the memorable manna (2 Mos. xvi. 15. 31. 33. 
4 Mos. xi. 6—9. 5 Mos. 8. 16.), some of which was pre- 
served in the Holy of Holies, it is expressly said (Jos. v. 
12.) that it ceased when the Hebrews entered Canaan. Of 
this manna is also sung in Ps. Ixxvili. 24. ev. 40. 

Joshua writes the law on stones, sets it up on Ebal, erects 
an altar, brings offerings, and proclaims the blessings and 
the cursings, *‘ as Moses commanded” (Jos. viii. 30—35. 
Compare 5 Mos. xxvii. 1—25). 

Every thing in the book of Joshua, as well as in the book 
of Judges, is related with manifest allusion to the co: tents 
of the Pentateuch ; and, indeed, frequently with this ex- 
press declaration, ‘‘as Moses commanded.’’ Thus it is 
said, (Jos. xi. 23.) ** Joshua took the whole land, accord- 
ing toall that the Lord said unto Moses.” In Jos. xi. 12. 
15. 20., **he utterly destroyed them, as Moses and as 
the Lord had commanded.”’ The Canaanites who remained 
(2 Mos, xxili. 29—33.) ‘* were’? according to Judg. ii. 4. 
**toprove Israel, to know whether they would hearken 
unto the commandments of the Lord, which he com- 
manded their fathers, by the hand of Moses.”? They 
divide (Jos. xiv. 2—5.) the land, and the Levites (Jos. 
xxi. 3.) receive nothing but 48 cities ; and on both ocea- 
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sions. it is added, “as Moses commanded.” In Jos. xiv. 
6—16. an! Judg i. 20. vi. S—13, Caleb asks a1! re- 
ecives the city of Hebron with its suburbs, «¢ as Moses com- 
manded,”? compare 4 Mos. xiii. 31. xiv. 6—9% 24 30, 
In the passige Jos xvii. 3, 4., the daug ters of Zelopehad 
come forward and ask a portion of the land, ‘* as the Lord 
commanded Moses ;”’ and their request was eomm ied with, 
‘according to the commandment of the Lord,” compare 
4 Mos. xxvii. l---t1. xxxvi, 1-12. The tabernacle, 
which Muses had erected, 1s (Jos. xviii, 1.) set up at Shi} 
loh ; the Israelites assemble at the same (Judg. xx 23— 
28.) ; Elkanah govs up thither, from time to time (1 Sum, 
i, 3—28.); and there were there a high priest and prie-ts, 
who (i Sam. ii. 12---17.) arrogate to themselves more than 
Moses had allowed ; and (t Sam. iv 18---2?) the ark is 
brought thence, from the tabernacle erected by Moses. into 
the camp : is taken by the Philistines and sent back with 
extraordinary sin off rings (} Sam. iv. 10. vi. 21.). It is 
brought by David (2 Sam. vi. l---11.) into the house of 
Obededom, and then (2 Sam. vi. 12---20,) to Zion, until it 
was, finally, under Solomon, deposited in the temple 
(1 Kings viii. 3---9. compare Ps. xeix. 1---6). ‘The cities 
of refuge are appointed (Jos. xx. 1---9) ‘¢as the Lord com- 
manded Moses” (4 Mos. xxxv. 9---54. 5 Mos. xix. L-- 1 .). 
The Urim and Vhimmim is found also in the vesure of 
the high priest (as it is described in 2 Mos, xxvii 30. 
XXXix. 5---31.), down to the time of Sulomon. ho, ss an 
arbitrary sovereicn, would use it no longer (Jos. vi. 14, 
Judg. xx. 23 27 28. 1 Sam. xiv. 36. 37. xxl 19—23, 
XXHii. 2---4, 10---12. xxviii. 6.). We find in these tines, 
vows, and especially also a vow of Cherem (excommunica- 
tion) and of the Nazarites (Jos. vi. 17---19. vil. 1. ti---26, 
Jndg, xi 30. 31. 34--40. xiii, 4. 5. 13. 14. xvi. 17° 
1Sam.i 21.); al! in accordance with the ordinances of Mo- 
Ses. 

In the psalms, in the pr verbs of Solomon, and in the 
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prophets, the vows which are made by word of mouth, and 
which usually concern offerings, are frequently mentioned, 
entirely in acc dance with the commandments which we 
find in Moses (Ps. xl. 14. xlvi. 13. Ixvi. 13---15. 17 vi. 6. 
9. exvi. 14.18. Is. xix. 21). As, however, in the Penta- 
teuch, the offerings are always prescribed only as an attes- 
tation of homage towards their God and King, Jehovah, 
and distributed into many kinds, so we find them also al- 
luded to in the course of the history. The different offer- 
ings are frequently mentioned (Ps. li, 18. Jer. vi. 20. 21. 
vii. 2). xvii. 26. xxxiii. 18). Offerings, without those 
good intentions, are rejected (Ps. 1. 8---15, Prov. xv. 8. 
Hos. iv. 4---7. v. 1. Joel i. 8. 18. il. 1. 7.14. Amos v. 21. 
vill. 9. Is. i. 10.12. Mich. vi. 6. 7). For adultery, and 
for murder, there are no sacrifices at all (Ps. li. 18). From 
the King is required, not a great number of sacrifices, but 
obedience to the law (Ps, xl. 8. compare 5 Mos. xvii. 18--- 
20). Joshua and David, both of them men of war, hough, 
nevertheless, the horses taken from the enemy (Jos. xi. 6--- 
9, 2Sam. viii. 4. Ps. xx. 8.), because it had been already 
(5 Mos, xvii. 16.) forbidden to the future kings, to keep a 
great multitude of horses. David devoted his treasures to 
the buiding of the temple, because (5 Mos, xvii. 17-) the 
future kings had been forbidden to multiply to themselves 
riches. In 1 Kings xi. 1---4., Solomon the king is censur- 
ed for the great multitude of wives, which he had taken 
contrary to 6 Mos.xvii. 17., and it is added too that he took 
them out of those nations with whom intermarriages were 
forbidden (2 Mos. xxxiv. 15. 5 Mos. vii. 3. compare also 
Nsr. ix. 2. x. 3. Neh. xiii. 23. 

The obligation to raise up seed to a deceased brother 
(1 Mos. xxxvi.8---12. 5 Mos. xxv. 5---9.), is adverted to in 
Ruth iv. 7---8. The law concerning forbidden marriages 
(3 Mos. xviii.), is recognised in Ezek. xxii. 8---11.; and 
the punishment of death, which was denounced against 
adultery, (1 Mos. xxxviii. 24. 3 Mos. xx. 10. 5 Mos. xxiii- 
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22.), is recognised in Prov. vi. 26---32. The remission 
of this punishment could be announced, even to king Da- 
vid, for his comforting, only through a prophet (2 Sam. 
xilil, 13.) ; and the prophets express, throughout, their dis- 
approbation of a crime which, inasmuch as it was perpe- 
trated in secret, or by the powerful, could not be punished. 
The writing of divorcement, and the prohibition from re- 
ceiving again the divorced wife after she had been married 
to another (5 Mos. xxiv. 1---4°), are alluded to in Is. 1. 1. 
Jer. ill. 1. Intercourse with a menstrual woman, against 
which the punishment of death is denounced (3 Mos. xx. 

18.), is also adverted to in Ezek. xviii. 6, 22. The laws 
concerning the honoring of parents and concerning the 
cursing of the same (2 Mos, xx. 12, xxi. 17. 3 Mos. xx. 
9), are mentioned or taken for granted in Prov. xx. 20. 
XXlll 22. 

The first tythes, from which the Levites and the priests 
received their support, must have been, the greater part at 
least, regularly paid at every period after the law of Mo- 
ses ; the Levites, else, must have been exposed to starva- 
tion, or famine, or must have resorted to some other occu- 
pation ; which, however, we do not find to have been, at 
any period, universally the fact. With the second tythe, 
the expenses of offerings were always, on every great fes- 
tival occasion, defrayed, and feasts celebrated. We find in 
Amos iv. 4, 5. mention made of the triennial settlement of 
the second tythe. See 5 Mos. iv. $2—2y. xil. 4—19. xvi. 
10. xxvi. 10. Compare 4 Mos. xvii. 22. xxviii. 40. xl. 
12. 3 Mos. xxvii. 30. 32. Compare 1 Chron. xxxi. 
6. 12. Malach. iii. 8—10. Neh. x. 38. 39. xii. 
5. 44. 

The festival days are frequently alluded to, See Jos, v. 
10, 11. 1 Sam. xx. 7. 24. 27. Hos. ix. 8. xii, 9. Amos v. 
21. vi. 21. viii. 3. 10. Is, i. 13, 14. Ivi. 2—4. lvill, 13. 
Jer. xvii. 21. 24. 27. Lament. ii. 1. Ezek. xxiii, 28. 2 Kings 
22, 24. 2Chron. ii. 3. viii. 13. xxx. 1—18. 
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xxxv. 1—19. Ezr. iii. 4, 5. vi. 2. 39. 22. Neh. x. 15, 17, 
The pilgrimages also to Jerusalem are mentioned i: Is, 
xxx. 29. A prophet alludes, in 1 Sam ii. 27 —35., to the 
promise made to Phineas the son of Eleazar (4 Mos. xxy. 
10—i3.). The presenting of the firstlings is recommend- 
ed as aduty in Prov. i. 9. 

The prohibition from lending to a Hebrew upon usury 
(5 Mos. xxiii. 19, 20. Compare 2 Mos xxii. 22. 3 Mes, 
xxv. 36, 37), is ree -gnized in Ps. xv 5S Prov. xxv. 25, 
Ezek. xviii 8—:7. xxii, 2 Prov xix 17, i8 ‘he 
cloak taken asa pledge is hinted at in Amosii. 8. Ezek, 
xviii 7. 16. as unlawful. Compare 2 Mos. xxi 25. 
5 Mos. xxiv. 13. The same is true also of the taking « sa- 
tistaction in lieu of acapital punishment (Amos v. ii, Com- 
pare 2 Mos. xxi. 12. 4 Mos. xxxv. °—35. 5 Mo.-. xix. 
5—13). David decides(z Sam. xii. 6.), in ace rdance 
with 2 Mos. xxi. 37., upon a fourfold restoration of the 
stelen and already slaughtered lamb. Scales and weights 
are, according to Prov. xvi. 11., sacred to the Lord; aud 
diverse weights and measures are, according to Prov. xx. 
10. 23. an abominsion to the Lord ; compare 3 Mos. xix. 
35—37. xxi. 9 5 Mos. xxv. 12—.6. Jeremiah ch. xxiv. 

2-—.6. animadverts upon the neglect to manumit the He- 
brew saves afier six years of service, aud cites expressly 
the iaw (2 Mos. xxi. 2—6. 5 Mos. xv. 1g—i8). In ch. 
li. V. 34. vlso, he recognises the law (2 Mos, xxii. 1-—3.), 
that he who slays a thief breaking inby night, is not pun- 
ishable. The eating of swine’s flesh, of mice, and of other 
unelcan and abominable food, is alluded to Is. Ixv. 4, 5. 
Ixvi. 17. asunlawtul, in the same manner as in 3 Mos.xi. 
7, 8. xxix. 4.—-44, 

Davic alludes, in Ps. li. 9. to the prescribed ceremony 
of the purification of a leper who has been healed (3 Mos. 
xiv. 4—9,). Solomon invokes God, in the dedieatery pray- 
er (1 Kings vii, 41—53.), to punish a false oath before 
the altar (¢ Mos. xx. 7.): to hear the people when they 
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iurn again to Him, after being smitten before the enemy ; 
or during a drougiat; or in ease of a failure of the produce 
of ‘he fields, by blasting and midew ; orin famine and 
pestilence: and to hear the s rangers who should come in- 
to the t mple -—all in accorda:ce with 5 Mos. xxvi. 5 
Mos. xxvii—xxx. wiere these very plagues are threaten- 
ed: and entirely in accor!ance with what is prescribed 
concerning the treatment of strangers (3 Mos. xix. 33, 34. 
xxil. 4, xxill. 9. 4 Mos, xv. 14. 5 Mos. x. 18 ), to which, 
allusio: is as frequently made, as to what is commanded in 
the Pentateuch, concerning the treatment of the poor, 
widows, and orphans. See Ps. x. 14. 18. Ixvili 6. !xxxii. 
3 Ixxxiv 6. xeiv 6. Prov. xxii, 10. Is. i. 17 23. x. 1. 
Hos. xiv. 4 Jer. v. 28. vii. 6. Ezek. xxii. 7. 29. Zach. 
vii 10. Malach. iii. 5. and other passages. 

In fine, throughout all the tollowing books, allusion is 
cons'antly made to the contents of the Pr ntateuch, and ev- 
ery thing is judged of by this standard. The historical 
books bestow praise and censure, uniformly, with reference 
to the conteuts of the b oks of Moses, «s a well known and 
unerring rule. The Psalms and the Proverbs breathe, 
throughout, the spirit of the books uf Moses. The Prophets 
insist continua'ly upon the observance of the contents of 
the Pentateuch ; they threaten the plagues, and promise 
the deliverance and prosperity, which are denounced or 
promised in the Pentateuch. We might say indeed, that 
all the succeeding books are commentaries upon the Penta- 
teuch. With such a testimony, extending through all ages, 
it is certainly contrary to criticism, and contrary to sound 
reason, to entertain a doubt, whether the contents of the 
P. «:tateuch were known in ancient times, and whether the 
be k wasexiant ; ospecioll: as we know also the meins by 
which the knowledge uf the same was constantly preserved. 
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§. VI. Zhe Pentateuch known by the name of Tux Law 


OF THE Lorgp. 


Tue Pentateuch, inasmuch as the greater portion of it 
consists of instructions and laws, is frequently styled, by 
the author himself, as we have already seen, the precept, 
the instruction, or the law FVVFVI (5 Mos. i. 5. xxxi, 
9. 23.) and in the succeeding times also, its contents are 
often mentioned under this name (Zeph. ii. 4. Jer. ii. 8, 
xvilli. 18. Lament. ti. 8. Ezck. vit. 26. Zach. vii. 12. 2 
Chron, xv. 3. xxxiv. 21. Esr. x. 3 and els: where). Inas- 
much, however, as all the laws hai been promulged under 
the divine anthority, the contents of the Peatateuch are 
frequently alluded to under the name of ¢he law of the 
Lord VW HVVN. and wefind, at every period, through- 
out the whole history, abundant evidence that this /aw of 
the Lord was universally known. 

As in the Pentateuch itself, and especially in the fifth 
book, not the laws merely, but also the divine guidances 
and benefits, as they stand recorded in the five books, are 
inculcated upon the people, and urged upon their affections, 
with the repeated admonition, éo lay them much to heart, 
to impress them at every opportunity, upon the minds 
af the children, to meditate upon them continually, and 
to apply them to themselves (5 Mos. vi. 1—2z5. xi. 16— 
2i. xvil. 1S—30.); so we find the same repeated (Jos. i. 7, 
8. Ps. i. 1—6.), in accordance with this admonition, and 
introduced in all the succeeding buoks, in which there is a 
constant allusion to the law of the Lord. There occur, al- 
so, frequently, peculiar reflections upon these divine instruc- 
tions (Ps. xix. 8—12. Ixvi. 5, 6. Ixxiv. 1L2Q—15.Ixxv. 5— 
8. Ixxvil. L2—21. Ixxviii, 1—55. Ixxxi. 4—13. ev. l— 
45. evi. 1—33. exxxv, 8—10, exxxvi. 10—20. } Chron. 
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xvi. 8—23. Compare 1 Chron. xxii. 11—13. 2 Kings xvii. 
13. 15. 19. Prov. vi. 23. xxviii. 4. 7. 9. and especially Ps. 
exix. in which ¢he daw and the law of the Lord occur, 
under various names, in every verse). Somewhat later, 
the law of the Lord is every where alluded to, (Hos, iv. 6. 
viii. 1. Amos i 4. 1s. v. 24 vi, <3. villi, 21. xxx. 9. xii. 
24. li 7. Jer. vi. 19 villi, 8 ix 12. xvi. 11. xxvi. 4. xdiv. 
10.12. Ezek. xxii. 26. 2 Kings x. 81. xvii. 13, 17.34. 
2 Chron. xii. 1. vi. 16. xii. 1. xix. Ll. xxxi. 3, 4. Ezr. 
vil. 10. Neh. ix. 19. 24, 26. x. 29). 


§. VIL. The Pentateueh konwn as Tue Law or Moses- 


As the contents of the Pentateuch were known, at every 
period, by the name of the lawoaf the Lord, so were they 
also spoken of, throughout the whole history, under the 
name of the daw of Moses; and these phrases frequently 
alternate as synonymous, or it is said expressly, ¢he daw 
which the Lord save by the hands of Moses; which law,as 
we have shown in §. 4., was recorded in writing by Mo- 
ses. 

Thus, immediately after the death of Moses, it is pro- 
mised (Jos. i. 3. 5.), that God will deliver the land of 
Canaan to the Hebrews, as he had said to Moses; and 
that he would be with Joshua, as he had been with Moses ; 
and both the one and the other promise occur throughout 
the Pentateuch. Joshua causes the law to be engraven on 
stones ; sets up the same upon mount Ebal; brings offer- 
ings and proclaims a blessing and acurse, as Moses had 
commanded (Jos. viii. 30—35. 5 Mos. xxvii.). In the 
following passages Jos. iii. 7. iv. 14. vill. 35. x. 40. Xi. 
20. xii. 6. xiii. S. 12. 24.29. 32. xiv. 2. 3. 5. 7. 9. 12. 
XVil. 4. xx. 2. xxi. 2. S. xxii. 2. 4. 5. xxiv. 5. 6., Moses 
is uniformly mentioned as the one through whom the com- 
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mands or promises, which we find in the Pentateuch, 
were elven. 

In like manner we learn in Judg. iil. 4. 5., that the Ca- 
naa ites that «ere left were to prove the Hebrews whether 
they would obey the commandment which the Lord had 
given to thel: fat ers by the hand of Moses. In the reign 
of David, the priests esrried (1 Chron. xv. i5.), as Moses 
commanded. according to the word of the Lord, the ark of 
God, upon their shoulders, with staves, out of the house 
of Aminadab up to the hill of Zion. It is said in 2 Kings 
xxi. 7, S. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 8., that Jehovah had promised 
to preserve the temple, provided the Hebrews would ob- 
serve to do every thing which God had commanded in the 
law of Moses. In the time of Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxx. 
16.), the priests perform their service according to the /aw 
of Moses. According to 2 Kings xviii. 12., Israel had 
transgressed the covenant, and all which Moses had com- 
manded. nthe same manner, the laws and the ordinances 
of Moses are spoken of, in many other passages, as may 
be seen in 2 Kings xxi. 8. 2 Chron. viii. 13. xxxiii. 8. Is. 
Ixiii. 11—14. Jer xv. i. and elsewhere. There is, there- 
for, no doub:, that the Pentateuch was, at all times, known 
as the law of Moses also. 


§. VIIT. The Pentateuch was known as Tue Book or 


Moses. 


We find, also, throughout the whole succeeding histo- 
ry, constant and satisfactory evidence, that the contents of 
the Pentatcuch, known by the name of the daw of the 
Lord, of the law of Moses, of the law which the Lord 
gave by the hand of Moses, were recorded in writing, and 


that this writing was, in all ages, attributed to Moses as 
the author. 
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After the deceas» of Moses, Joshua is exhorted todo what- 
sorver Moses hal commanded,and never to neglect the bouk 
of the law, but to read it day and night, and to study it in 
order to vbserve to do every thing which was recorded 
therein (Jos. 1. 7, 8). Joshua himself, upon occasion of an 
assembly, admonishes Israel to do all that is written in the 
book of the law of Moses; and reminds them, out of the 
same, not of some prominent laws merely, but of numer. us 
events, threatenings, and promises also (Jos xxiii. 3—16). 
Upon the last assembly, Joshua delivers (ch. xxiv.) a brief 
abstract of the Pentateuch, caus:s the covenant with God 
(1) Mos. xix—xxiv. 5 Mos. xxviii. 1—xxix. 9.), to be re- 
newed, erects a memorial of this renewa) of the covenant, 
and records (Jos. xxiv 26.) this solemn transaction in the 
book of the law of the Lord, which is here manifestly the 
same with the book of the law. of Moses, spoken of in Jos, 
i. 7, 8. xxiii. 6. Granting that it is said (Jos. viii. 34.), 
that Joshua read all tie blessings and ecursings, as it is write 
ten in the book of the law ; still it is also said, in the same 
chapter (vs. 30. 32.), that Joshua built an altar upon mount 
Ebal, ‘‘as it is written in the book of the law of Moses,”’ 


Ty) 


and engraved upon stones the second law of Moses (773 
2° FN, in all appearance, the fifth book, which Mo- 
ses, without doubt, wrote for all the Israelites.) 

David (Ps. xl. 8.) speaks of a volume of a book, in 
which, God does not require of the king to bring many ofe 
ferings, but to do what is well-pleasing in the sight of God; 
and he protests, as he does very frequently in the 119th 
Psalm, that he kept in mind the law of God, and conse- 
quently he read it diligently, in exact accordance with what 
(5 Mos. xvii. 1S—Q0.) was prescribed to the king. This 
same exhortation is given by David, shortly before his 
death, (1 Kings ii. 3. | Chron. xxii. 13.) to his son Solo. 
mon ; namely, to observe the laws, commandments, ordi- 
nances, and instructivns, as they are recorded in the /aw of 


Moses. Immediately after ‘he removal of the ark of the 
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covenant (1 Chron. xvi. 40.), he gives command also te 
the priests, to present the morning and evening offerings 
in the high place at Gibeon, according to all that was writ- 
ten in the law of Moses. Jehoshaphat, about 64 years af- 
ter the death of Solomon, directs (2 Chron, xvii. 9.) his 
princes, in company with priests and Levites, to travel 
throug’ the land, having with them the book of the law of 
the Lord, for the purpese of insiruciing the people in its 
contents. This book of the law ofthe Lord, asin Jos. xxiv. 
26., is none other than that which Moses wrote, ~s we fiud 
also Jehoiada (2 Chron. xxiii. 1S.), 98 years after the divi- 
sion of the kingdom, giving command, to offer the burnt- 
off rins, as it is written in éhe lawof Moses. Amaziah, 
155 years after the division, in obedience to that which ts 
written in Zhe Jaw of Moses, did vot slay the children of 
the murderers (2 Kings xiv. 16. 2 Chron. xxv. 4.). Inthe 
reign of Hezekiah, 253 years after the division, the written 
boek of the laws of the Lord is mentioned (2 Kings xvii. 
37.): and Hezekiah himself, 247 years after the division, 
furnishes the priests for the various off-rings, as it is writ- 
ten in the lawaf the Lord; he celebrates the passover, 
according to the daw of Moses, and accomplished happily 
every thing which he had undertaken for the service of the 
temple and for the law (2 Chron, xxx. 16. 18. xxxi. 3, 4, 
2’). During the reign of Josiah, 351 years after the «ivi- 
sion, the book of the law was found (2 Kings xxii. 8. 11.) 
in the temple, which was jist then undergoing repairs; and 
this book of the law is stvled, in the parallel passage, 
2 Chron. xxxiv. 15., the book of the law af the Lord hy 
the hand of Moses iY"! V3 TMF AWA IA. This 
king commended a'se to celeorate the passuver, ** accord- 
ing tothe word of the Lord by the hand of Moses’? and ac- 
cording to all that **is written inthis bookof the cove- 
nent.’ and he caused to scparaie that which was to be of- 
fered to the Lord, *¢as it is written in the book of Moses.” 
and did maay other things, **accurding to the law oi the 
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Lord” (2 Chron. xxxv. 6. 12. 26. 2 Kings xxiii. 21.). He 
put away the workers wits, famiiiar spirits, and the wizards 
and the idols, according to the words that are written in 
the book of Moses ; and strove, in all that he undertook, 
to deserve the approbation and favor of God, ‘+ accord- 
ing to all the law of Moses,” (2 Kings xxiii. £4, 
25.). 

Sh: uld it be objected, that we have here merely obser- 
vations of the later writer who extracted from the ancient 
records, the objection would not only be incapable of being 
sustained but would make against the antecedent and sure 
mention which is made of ¢he book of the law of Moses ; 
and besides all this, such a suspicion can have no piace in 
the case of the teachers, who, in the time of Jehoshaphat, car- 
ried the bookof the law with them, and in the case of 
the recovery of a copy of the book of the law in the t: mple. 

In the time of the exile, Dani} (ix. 11. 13.) makes men- 
tion of the hook of the law of Moses ; and after the exile, 
the wriiten law of Moses is spoken ofas generally known 
in Judea, before the arrival of Ezra (Ezra iii. 2.). Ezra 
himself is styled, in the royal instrument, a ready scribe in 
the law of Moses, (Ezra vii. 6. Compare also Neh. vii. 6. 
Vili. 13. ix. 19. 24. 26. x. 30. 35. 37. xii. 44. xii. 
1. 3.). 

As frequent mention is made of fhe law of the Lord, 
and of the law of Moses, in the historical books, in the 
Psalms,and inthe prophets, hich we have already in §. 6. 
and 7. shown to be the case ; so it is also manifest, that not 
merely laws, handed down by word of mouth,are i.tended, 
but history, laws, threat: nings, and promises.as they occur 
in the Pentateuch. ‘This view of all these passages is ren- 
dered the more certain by thy fact, that the greater portion 
of the contests is cited, in all the books, through all suc- 
ceeding times, precisely as we yet read them in the Penta- 
teuch. There is not, indeed, in the world, an ancient pro~ 
fane book, for whose genuineness we can show such a suc+ 
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cession of witaesse-, fro:n the demise of the author, down- 
ward, through all the fi tlowing ages; from which also so 
much has been cited and so frequently by other writers,t. all 
ages; which circumstance establishes the conviction among 
p sterity, tha it is 'ne very book which the anc:ents meant 
and read. ‘Voestablish the genuineness of other books, we 
seldom possess more than some fw proofs; and it is not very 
frequently the fact, thatany the goef ti err cont nt. occurs 
in other writers; but we regaid such writings notwithsta -d- 
ing as genuine, and their contents as the very seme with 
those which the ancients perused. 

li is therefore an indication of pertiality and prejudice, 
to refuse 10 recognise the Pentatench as a work of Moses. 
Should it be supposed that all these witnesses drew from 
the clusing passage alo.e (5 Mos xxxi. 9. 24 ), svill they 
would suiice to prove. tuat this closing pass:ge was read 
in that place, from the death of Moses, downward, through 
all ages: and this testimony of the author ims: If, ree-ives 
thus stdl further coofirmation. But is is not usual for us 
to make such an objection, in the ease of a profane book, 
that the witness or witnesses micht have drawn oniy fron 
the addrcss of the book, when no other substantial reosons 
exist for such an assertion ; whieh reasons do not exist in 
the case of the Peutareuch, especially as it was read pub- 
lickly every seventh year, and the original was preserved 
in the most holy place. Sucha suspiciou is also set asi'e, 
by the frequent mention which is made of M ses, and of 
the books of Moses, in all the sueceediig books 3; while it is 
clear from th: se that this man, as author of these writings, 
Was universally known, throughout all ages. Finally, 
such a suspicion cannot be reconciled with the deciarations 
of the author of the recor s from which the book of Joshua 
is drawn; for Moses here, immediately after his death, 
alatime when it was, beyond doubt, universally known 
who had composed these writings, is repeatedly, and even 
in public transactions, styled the author, and that, too, in 
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passages in which the writer, who made our extract, could 
not have introduced sue: interpolations > as, for exainple, 
Jos. vill. 30—3%. xxii. 6. xxiv. 26 

The challenge of Voltaire (Questions Sur [ Encyclo- 
pedie §. 127.), to prove that a Moses has ever existed, 
which is sull repeated, at the present day, in conversation, 
and which, by the assurance with which it is presented, 
perplexes also many th: ologians unimsiructed in eritic:sm, 
is nothing but a piece of specious wit: fur, if faets of such 
notoriety are extant concerni .g a man, to which fiets all 
the events of a whole nation, throughout every period of 
their existence, refer, aud this man. from his decease, 
duwnwar: through all succeeding ages, is so often men- 
tioned, and that, too, as the origin:tor of those frets, and 
as the author »f certain books; then sothing can be more 
certain, accor ling to all historical criticism, than that this 
man must have existed ; or else the existence of « very per- 
son in history, even of those who died only «00 years since, 
mu-t, witli: greater justice, be called in question ; beeause, 
neither s» many nor such important facis are extant con- 
cerning them as concerning Moses. We are under no ne- 
cessity of citing the profane “writers, who mention Moses 
as x very ancient legislator and author ; because they, inas- 
much as they are collectively at least 13 centuries later, can 
prove nothing more than that the Hebrews. in their time, 
placed Moses in that period of antiquity, and attributed to 
him these books. We shall cite them however, here by 
name, in order that nothing may be wanting. Ptolemacus, 
the Mendesian, refers Moses to the age of Inachus, 1970 
before Christ ; Polemon, in Eus:biu’ and in Syncellius, 
refers him to the age of Phoroneus, tiie sus of Inachus, 1645 


before Christ: Heeataeus, the Milesias, in the extracts 
from Diodorus Siculus, contained in Phvtius, to the age of 
Danaus, 1586 before Christ: Porphyry, in Eus:bius, 
(Praep. Evan. x. 9. ), places him bey ond Sanchoniathon, 
and so do Kerosus, Manetho, Eupulemus, Artapanus, Phi- 
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cholorus Hellanicus, Appollonius Molon, Castor of Rhodes, 
Cheromo::,Justinus Trogus, Nicolaus of Damascus, Strabo, Ju- 
venal,and uthers. The learned Origen says (Contra Celsum 
iv. p. 167.) that Moses is referred by the Greeks generally 
to the age o. Inachus ; but by the Egyptians and Phocni- 
ceans, to a very remote age. See also Du Pin, Diss. Pre- 
Tim. p. 64. Not. E. 
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